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TRANSLATOE'S PEEFACE, 



Thb Spaoish manuscript &om which this volume has 
been translated is in the handwriting of the beginning 
of 1500, full of abbreviations, and without punctuation 
or capital letters at the beginnings of sentences or for 
the proper names, which adds much to the difficulty of 
reading it. It contains eighty-seven leaves. The 
handwriting more resembles an example of the year 
1510 than those dated 1529 and 1531, given at p. 319 
of the " Escuela de Leer Letras Cursivas Antiguas 7 
Modemas desde la entrada de los Grodos en Espatla^ por 
el P. Andres Merino de Jesu Christo, Madrid, 1780." 
This work was translated into Spanish from the 
original Portuguese in 1524, at Yittoria, by Martin 
Centurion, ambassador of the community of €renoa» 
with the assistance of Diego Ribero, a Portuguese, 
cosmographer and hydrogiapher to his Majesty 
Charles V. There are reasons (as will be shewn in the 
notes) for supposing that the Spanish translation, pro- 
bably this copy and not the Portuguese original, assisted 
the coui[)ilers of the early atlases, especially that of 
Abraham Ortelius, of Antwerp, 1570, other editions 
of which were published in succeeding years.^ The 

^ T liiivo been informed by Mr. Winter Jones that Dicfro 
Hibero drew up a map of the world in 1529, of which Sprengel 
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siniilarity of the orthography of this manuscript and of 
that of the names in maps as late as that of Homann, 
Nuremberg, 1 753, shews how much geography up to 
a recent period was indebted to the Portuguese and 
Sponiarda It may also be jobserved that from their 
familiarity at that time with the sounds of Arabic, the 
proper names are in general more correctly rendered 
in European letters^ than used to be the case in later 
times. 

This MS. is in the Barcelona Library and is there 

catalogued "Viage por ^lalabar y costas de Africa, 
1512 : letra del siglo xvi." It was supposed to be an 
original Spanish work, for the statement of its having 
been translated is in the body of the MS., no part of 
which can be read without more or less difficulty. 
This work is not a book of travels as the title given in 
the catalogue, though not on the MS., indicates ; it is 
rather an itinerary, or description of countries. It 
gives ample details of the trade, supplies, and water of 
the various sea-ports mentioned in it. It contains 
many interesting historical details^ some of which, 
such as tiie account of Diu, the taking of Ormuz, the 
founding of the Portuguese fort in Calicut, their inter- 
ruption of the Indian trade to Suez by capturing the 
Indian shipa^ the nse of Shah Ismail, etc., fix pretty 
nearly the exact date at which this nairative was com- 
posed as the yeai- 1514. 

wrote an aoooimt in 1795, oaUed, IJber J. Bibero's altoste Welt- 
obarte. He gives the western hemisphere only, the eastern 
hemisphere has been published by the Yte. Suitarem. This 
might be the means by which the ortibography and errors of this 
work passed into the maps of Ortelius. 
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Two other MS. copies of this work are preserved in 
the Royal library at Munich : the first of these. No. 

570 of the catalogue of that library, is iu a handwriting 
very similar to that of the Barcelona MS., and appa- 
rently of the same period. It oousistB of one hundred 
and three leaves, and is stated to have proceeded from 
the episco])al library of Passau. This ^IS. does not 
contain the appendix respecting the prices of the pre- 
cious stones. The other MS. 571, is of fifty-three 
leaves, and is written in two handwritings, both of 
which are much rounder and dearer than that of No. 
570 ; the catalogue states that this MS. came £i*om the 
library of the Jesuits of Augsburg. There are several 
verbal differences between the two MSB., and perhaps 
No. 571 aorees more exactly with the Barcelona MS. 
The two Munich ]\1SS. frequently write words such as 
rey with a double r, as rrey, which does not occur 
in the Barcelona MS., where, however, words begin 
mth a large r, which is also used for a double r in the 
middle of a word. 

The piracies of the Portuguese are told without any 
reticence, apparently without consciousness of their 
criminality, for no attempt is made to justify them, 
and the pretext that such and such an independent 
state or city did not choose to submit itself on being 
summoned to do so by the Portuguese, seems to have 
been thought all sufficient for laying waste and de- 
stroying it. This narrative shows that most of the 
towns on the coasts of Africa, Arabia, and Persia were 
in a much more flourishing condition at that time than 
they have been since the Portuguese ravaged some of 
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tlicm, iind interfered with the trade of all. The de- 
scription of the early introduction of the cultivation 
aod weaving of cotton into South Africa by the Arab 
traders will be read with interest ; and the progress 
then beginning in those regions three hundred and 
fifty years ago, and the subsequent stand still to which 
it has been brought by the Portuguese and by the 
slave-trade to America, may be taken as supporting 
the views lately put forward by Captain B. Burton and 
others at the Anthropological Society. 

The greater part of this volume was printed in Italian 
by Bamusio in 1554 in lus collection of travels 
(Venetia, nella Stampma de' Giunti), as tihe narration of 
Duarte Barbosa, and a large part of this work must 
have be^n. written by Barbosa ; and a Portuguese 
manuscript of his was printed at Lisbon in 1812 in 
the "Collec^ao de noticias para a historia e geografia das 
nayoes idtramarinas." This manuscript of Barbosa's, 
however, is much less full than this Spanish MS. of 
Barcelona, or than the Italian version of Bamusio, 
and the Lisbon editors have added from Bamusio 
translations of the passages which were wanting in 
their MS. These publications do not contain the 
number of leagues between one place and another 
which are given in the Spanish translation. 

That the Portuguese manuscript printed at Lisbon 
in 1812 belongs to Barbosa, stands only on the 
authority of Bamusio, who gives an introduction by 
Odoardo Barbosa of the city of Lisbon, which is not to 
be found either in the Barcelona MS. or in the Portu- 
guese MS., and wliich has been translated from the 
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Itaiiaii of Bamnsio and published in the Lisbon edition. 
The introduction to the Lisbon edition states that the 

Portuguese MS. is not an autograph MS., and that 
the account of Barbosa is bound up along with other 
papers. This introduction refers to the passages in the 
Portuguese MS. which are not to be found in Ramusio, 
and says it may be doubted whetht-r these were addi- 
tions posterior to the work of Duarte Barbosa. 

It had occurred to me that this work might be attri- 
buted to the famous navigator Magellan, and that it 
must have been through him that it found its way to 
Charles the J'ifth's court ; there are several reasons for 
tlus supposition^ and some difiiculties in the way of it ; 
I will, however, follow Sr. Larranaga's advice, and state 
both sides of the question. 

Duarte Barbosa, cousin of ^lagellan, Alvaro de 
Mezquita^ Estevan Gomez, Juan Bodrigues de Carvalho 
were Portuguese employed by Spain along with 
jMagullan^ in the ficet which sailed on the 21st Sep- 
tember 1519, from San Lucar de Barrameda to Brazil 
and the straits which bear the name of that Admiral. 

Now the Panxyrcmxk or Spanish version of the 
Uhlctrs Pittoresque states (page 140) : "It was at 
that time, although it has not been possible to ascer- 
tain exactly the year, when the illustrious Viceroy of 
the Indies sent Francisco Serrano to the Moluccas, a 

^ The Poi'tngncse are scarcely justified in their censure of 
Magellan for serviiior Spain, after the neglect he had met with at 
the hands of the King of Portugal, since disnaturalisatiou was a 
custom of the country frequently practised at that period : and 
it 18 the necessary oomplement of nataraliflation. 
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friend, and also, as it is believed, a relation of Magellan, 
the same person who hy reason of the exact and pre- 
cise data which he furnished to the celebrated navigator 

deserved later to sec his name inscribed amongst those 
of other notable persons, whose fame will last as long 

as history endures.'' 

# # « ♦ • 

"At the beginning of the same century Duarto 
Barbosa also proceeded to the Moluccas, and cruised 
among those countries for the space of sixteen years^ 
collecting interesting notes, which although they were 
not published till three centuries after the event, are 
not on that account the less admirable and precious ; 
these reports were published in Lisbon in a work which 
bears the following title : Coikcgao de Notidas para 
a historia e Greograjm das nagoes tikmmarincts ; those 
reports which relate to Barbosa are contained in the 
second volume." 

Now this Barcelona MS. contains in an appendix 
the voyage of three Portuguese, a Spaniard, and five 
Malays, whose captain was Francisco Serrano, to the 
Moluccas in the year 1512 : this supplies the date, of 
his voyage which the above quoted paiagiaph says 
could not be ascertained, and this account is not in 
Banmsio's collection, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that it was as yet unpublished. 

In addition to what has been said by the writers of 
the Panwama and Uhivera PiUcresque, in which 
statement they follow the 3rd Decade of the "Asia" of 
Barros, lib. v. cap. 8 : — 

We wrote before how Francisco SenSo wrote some 
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letters i^m the Maluoo Islands where he was, to 

Femao dc IMngalhacs, on account of being his friend 
from the time when both were in India, principally at 
the taking of Malaca it was to be expected that 
Barbosa and Serrano wotdd famish their information 
to JMagcllan, whether as the head of their family, or as 
the Portuguese who had been longest at the Spanish 
Cowct, and through whom they might hope for advance- 
ment and further employment, such as Duarte Barbosa 
obtained with the fleet which discovered the Straits of 
^Magellau. 

Magellan returned to Europe in 1512. Duarte Bar- 
bosa probably did not return till 1517, since he is said 

to have remained sixteen years in the Indian Ocean, 
and in that case he could not have returned before 
1515 — ^however, it is said in the introduction to the 
Lisbon edition that he is the son of Diego Barbosa, 
named in the Decades as having sailed in 1501 with 
the first fleet with Joao de Nova : the same introdua- 
tion also says that the time of his departure to and re- 
turn to India are unknown. 

Bamusio's edition of Barbosa's narrative says the 
writing of it was finished in 1516 ; it does not, however, 
mention any facts which occurred later than the year 
1514. There is reason to suspect that Bamusio ob- 
tained his copy from the same source as the Barcelona 
manuscript, because the name of the precious stone 
zircon is spelled difierently, giagonza, jagonza, and 
gegonza, and this difference of orthography coincides 
in the same places in the Spanish manuscript and 
in Hamusio. Eamusio gives an appendix containing 
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the prices of precious stones and of spices* but 
has not got the voyage to the Moluccas of Francisco 
Serrano. The only reason I can conjecture for this 

not having reached Kamusio is, that it was a confi- 
dential paper, on account of the rivalry of Spain and 
Portugal with regard to those islands ; and it is stated 
in history that Serrano increased the distances so as to 
enable Magellan to persuade the Spaniards that the 
Moluccas were more to the eastward, and that they 
fell within the demarcation of territories assigned by 
the Pope to Castille. This account of Francisco Ser- 
rano's voyage, and of his remainiiiQ; 1)ehind married at 
Maluco, was either written by. the Spaniard who 
accompanied him, or was translated by some other 
person than Diego Ribero and the Genoese ambassador 
Centurioue, since all the points of the compass which 
in the body of the work are indicated by the names of 
winds, are here described by their names, as este, sud- 
oeste, etc. Tramontana, greco, maestro, siloque, are 
all Spanish terms, but are less literate than the names 
of the points of the compass, and seem to be owing to 
the Genoeae translator, to whom they would be fami- 
liar. It must be observed that the handwriting and 
paper of the narrative and two appendices of the 
Barcelona MS. are identical^ and the leayes are num- 
bered consecutively, so that there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the whole papers were not originally, as 
they now^ are, placed together. 

Ramusio in vai'ious parts of the narrative leaves a 
blank with the words. Here several lima are wanting*, 
this may be owing to passages having been struck out 
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for political reasons. The Portuguese edition has a 
short passage not in the Spanish 1^1 S., the only appa- 
rent motive for its omission being that it was to the 
glorification of the Portuguese. 

Since so large a portion of the present volume is 
contained in the Portuguese manuscript of Barbosa 
printed at Lisbon, it would be natural to follow Ka- 
musio in attributing the woi k to him : at the same time 
it is not easy to understand how £arbosa» who was in 
the Indian Ocean at the time, should have confounded 
the two naval actions at Din in 1508 and 1509, 
which he relates as one only, although the Portuguese 
were beaten in the first and victorious in the second. 
It is also difficult to imagine that one person visited 
all the places described in this volume, even in the space 
of sixteen years, at a period when travelling was slower 
than at present : and the observations on the manners 
and customs show a more intimate knowledge than 
what could be acquired by touching at a port for a 
few days onl}^ 

This work is that of no ordinary capacity ; it shews 
great power of observation, and also the possession by 
the writer of great opportunities for inquiry into the man- 
ners and habits of the diflferent countries described. It 
could hardly have been drawn up byan ecclesiastic, there 
is too great an absence of condemnation of idolatrous 
practices, and the deficiencies of St. Thomas's Chris- 
tians are too lightly spoken of. An ecclesiastic' would 
not have been so indifferent to their mode of commu- 
nion and to the sale of the sacraments, which caused 
many to remain unbaptized. The scanty mention of 
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Albuquerque and of Goa, and its being the sort of 

political memorandum which a person in Magellan's 
position, seeking service from Spain, and desirous of 
pushing the Spanish government to eastern as well as 
western enterprise, would be likely to write ; the com- 
mercial details, which are not those of a merchant, but 
rather of a soldier, for the prices given chieJiy relate 
to provisions, horses and elephants, things useful in 
war, whilst the prices of jewels and spices, drawn up 
in a business-like manner, are in an appendix and not 
referred to in the narrative, — all these circumstances 
seem almost to justify the conclusion that this volume 
was drawn up by Magellan, or under Magellan's guid- 
ance, for the purpose of being laid before Charles V, 
at the time that Magellan was seeking the command 
which he received a short time later. 

This volume derives additional value from the nu* 
mcrous |)assages in which it runs parallel to the Lusiad^ 
so that the two confirm one another, and this prose 
description serves as a commentary to Camoens. 
Several passages descriptive of the customs of the nairs 
of Malabar in this work present very forcibly the con- 
nection between Plato and the Hindus. 

The travels of Varthema, a former publication of the 
Hakluyt Society, gave evidence of the good adminis- 
tration of India especially in regard to justice in olden 
times ; suoailar testimony will be found in this volume. 
The ei^»edient of the King of Narainga for oorrectuig 
his high officials, without either removing them or 
lowering them in the eyes of those they had to rule, 
has not, 1 believe, been before narrated. Though Suttee 
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haa been so often described, the account of it in these 
pages possesaes mnch interest and novelly, probably 
from having been written by an eye-witness, before that 

institutiou \vii5 disturbed l»y European iutlueuco. An 
allusion to the English longbow as to a weapon in 
actual use, gives an appearance of antiquity to this nar- 
rative even greater than that which belongs to its date. 
The orthography of the manuscript is not always uni- 
form, therefore where a name is spelt in two ditierent 
ways^ I have left them as they are given. I have altered 
the original spelling of the names of only a few familiar 
places, and have retained the Portuguese expressions of 
Moor and Gentile, which mean ^Mussulman and heathen, 
one of which has survived up to the present time in 
Southern India as Moorman. 

Any further observations I may have to make on 
this manuscript will be found in the notes. 

I wish to express my thanks to Sr. D. Gregorio 
Romero Larranaga, the head of the Barcelona library, 
and to the other gentlemen of his department, for the 
cordial manner iu which they have supplied me with 
the contents of their Libraiy, and for their assistance 
in discussing doubtful points. 

London, October 21, 1865. 
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PBEF AGE. 
(tbanslatbd fboh thi n>imrQiiBSB ZDmoN, U8bon» 1812.) 

I, Duarte Barbosa, a native of the very noble city oi 
Lisbon, having navigated for a great part of my youth in 
the Indies discovered in the name of the king oar lord» and 
having travelled through many and various countries neigh- 
bouring to the coast, and having seen and heard various 
things, which I judged to be marvellous and stupendous, 
and which had never been seen nor heard of by our an- 
cestors, resolved to write them for the benefit of all, as I 
saw and heard of themfirom day to day, striving to declare in 
this my book- the towns and limits of all those kingdoms to 
which I went in person^ or of which I had trustworthy infor- 
mation ; and also which were kingdoms and countries of the 
Moors and which of the Gentiles^ and their customs. 
Neither have I left in silence their traffic, the merchan- 
dise which is met with in them, the places where they are 
produced, nor whither they arc transported. And besides 
what 1 saw personally, I always delighted in inquiring of the 
Moors, Christians, and Gentiles, as to the usages and cus- 
toms which they practised, and the points of informatioh 
thus gained I endeavoured to combine together so as to 
have a more exact knowledge of them, this being always my 
special object, as it should be of all those who write on 
such matters ; and I am convinced that it M ill be recognized 
that T have not spared any diligence in order to obtain this 
object, as far as the feeble extent of the power of my under- 
standing allows of. It was in the present year of 1516 that 
I finished writing this my book. 



B 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE EAST INDIES AND 
COUNTRIES ON THE SEABORD OF THE 

INDIAN OCEAN IN 1514. 



^ THE CAPE OF ST. SEBASTIAN AFTER PASSING THE 
CAFB OF GOOD HOPE. 

Having passed the Cape of Good Hope in a north-easterly 
direction, at (^ape San Sebastian, there are very fair mountain 
lands, and fields, and valleys, in which there are many cows 
and sheep^ and other wild animals ; it is a country inhabited 
hj people who are black and naked. They only wear skins 
with the'for of deer, or other wild animals, like some cloaks 
in the French fashion, of which people the Portuguese, up 
to the present time, have not been able to obtain informa- 
tion, nor to become acquainted with what there is in the 
interior of the country. They have no navigation, neither 
do thev make use of the sea, neither have the floors of 
Arabia and Persia, or the Indies, ever navigated as far as 
this, nor discovered them, on account of the strong currents 
of the sea, which is very stormy. 

ISLANDS OF THB OBBAT 

Having passed Cape San Sebastian towards the north- 
east for India, there are some islands close to the mainland 
to the east, which are called the Great Uciques ; in which, 

* Here the Baseelona maaaaeript begins. 

2 Insula Bocicas, 23 deg. 8. just K. of 0. S. Sebastian, HomsDn's 
Atlai, Nuremberg, 1763. 

b2 



4 THB BAST AFRICAN 

« 

• on the side towards the mainUind there are a few small 
towns of Moors, who deal with the people of the continent, 
and they provision themselTes from them. In these Uciqnes 
mnch amher is found of good quality, which the Moors 

collect and sell in other places, and likewise many pearls 
and small seed pearls are found in the sea in beds (crusts), 
which they cannot gather or hsh up, and whenever they do 
get them out they boil them, and extract the said pearls and 
seed pearls dingy and burnt, and there is no doubt that there 
are many and good ones, if they knew how to extract them, 
as is done in Sael, Cochoromandel, and in Barahe,' which 
will be mentioned hereafter. 

THB LITTLB YCIQVBS ISLANDS IN RIYBBS. 

Having passed the Vciques grandes towards Sofala, 
a fortress which the King of Portugal made there, and 
where there is much gold, at xvii or xviii leagues from it 
there are some rivers, which make between their branches, 
islands, called the Little Vciques, in which there are some 
villages of the Moors, who ako deal with the Gentiles of 
the mainland in their provisions, which are rice, millet, and 
meat, and which they bring in small barks to Su&la.' 

SOFALA. 

Having passed the Little Vciques, for the Indies, at xviii 
leagues from them there is a river which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called Sofala,^ close to 
which town the King of Portugal has a fort. These 
Moors established themselves there a long time ago on ac- 
count of the great trade in gold which they carry on 
with the Gentiles of the mainland: these speak somewhat 
of bad Arabic (garabia), and have got a king over them, 

> Probably BahrtiiL 

- Cujus rex Quitove, LUkM, 1763. Reg. Httnica ei^ui rsx Gbiesnga. 
• Oefkla, Oitelius. 
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who is at present subject to the King of Portugal.^ And 
the mode of their trade is that they come by sea in small 
barks which the^ call zanbacs (sambuk), from the kingdoms 
of Qniloa, and Mombasa, and Melindi; and they bring 
much cotton doth of many colours, and white and blue, 
and some of silk ; and grey, and red, and yellow beads, 
which come to the said kingdoms in other larger ships from 
the great kingdom of Cambay, which merchandise these 
Moors buy and collect from other Moors who bring them 
there, and they pay lor them in gold by weight, and for a 
price which satisfies them ; and the said Moors keep them 
and sell these cloths to the Gentiles of the kingdom of 
Benamatapa who come there laden with gold, which gold 
they give in exchange for the before mentioned cloths with- 
out weighing, and so much in quantity that these Moors 
usually gain one hundred for one. They also collect a large 
quantity of ivory, which is found all round Sofala, which 
they likewise sell in the great kingdom of Cambay at five 
or six ducats the hundred weight, and so also some amber, 
which these Moors of Sofala bring them irom the Vciques. 
They are black men, and men of colour — some speak Arabic, 
and the rest make use of the language of the Gentiles of the 
country. They wrap themselvea from the waist downwards 
with cloths of cotton and silk, and they wear other silk cloths 
above named, such as cloaks and wraps for the JicaLl, and 
some of them wear hoods of scarlet, and of other coloured 
woollen stuffs and camelets, and of other silks. And their 

' Imaiadas, Canto v, stanza 76. 

Ethiopes silo todos, mas parece, 
Que com gente melhor commuuicavam : 
Palabra alguma Arabia ae conhece 
Entre a lingaagom sua, que fidlavam : 
B com paitno delgado, que se tees 
De algodflo, as cabe9as apcrtavam. 
Com outzo, que de tint azul so tmge, 
Cada hum ss Texgonhoms partes cinge. 
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victuals are millet, and rice, and meat, and fish. In this 
river near to the sea there are many sea horses, which go in 
the sea, and come out on land at times to feed. These have 
teeth like small elephants, and it is better ivory than that of 
the elephant, and whiter and harder, and of greater dara- 
bilitj of colour. In the country all round Sofala there are 
many elephants, which are very large and wild, and the 
people of the country do not know how to tame them : there 
are also many lions, ounces, mountain panthers, wild asses, 
and many other animals. It is a country of plains and 
mountains, and well watered. The Moors have now recently 
begun to produce much fine cotton in this country, and they 
weave it into white stuff because they do not know how to 
dye it, or because they have not got any colours ; and they 
take the blue or coloured stuffs of Gambay and unravel 
them, and again weave the threads with their white thread, 
and in this manner they make coloured stuffs, by means of 
which they get much gold. 

KINGDOM OF BENAMATAPA. 

On entering within this country of Sofala, there is the 
kingdom of Benamatapa, which is very large and peopled 
by Gentiles, whom the Moors call Cafers. These are brown 
men, who go bare, but covered from the waist downwards 
with coloured stufb, or skins of wild animals ; and the 
persons most in honour among them wear some of the tails 
of the skin behind them, which go trailing on the ground 
for state and show, and they make bounds and movements 
of their bodies, by which they make these tails wag on 
either side of them. They carry swords in scabbards of wood 
bound with gold or other metals> and they wear them on 
the left hand side as we do, in sashes of coloured stufis, which 
they make for this purpose with four or five knots, and their 
tassels hanging down, like gentlemen ; and in their hands 
azagayes, and others carry bows and arrows : it must be 
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mentioned that the bows are of middle size, and the iroa 
points of the arrows are very large and well wrought. They 
are men of war^ and some of them are merchants : their 
women go naked as long as they are girls» only coyering 
their middles with cotton cloths, and when they are mar- 
ried and have children, they wear other cloths oyer their 
breasts. 

ZINEAOCH.^ 

Leaving Sofala for the interior of the country, at xv days 
journeyfrom it, there is a large town of Gentiles, which iscallcd 
Zinbaoch ; and it has houses of wood and straw, in which 
town the King of Benamatapa frequently dwells, and firom 
there to the city of Benamatapa there are six days journey, 
and the road goes from Sofala, inland, towards the Gape of 
Good Hope. And in the said Benamatapa, which is a yery 
large town, the king is used to make his longest residence ; 
and it is thence that the merchants bring to Sofala the gold 
which they sell to the Moors without weighing it, for 
coloured stuffs and beads of Cambay, which are much used 
and valued amongst them ; and the people of this city of 
Benamatapa say that this gold comes from still farther off 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, from another kingdom 
subject to this king of Benamatapa, who is a great lord, and 
holds many other kings as his subjects, and many other 
lands, which extend far inland, both towards the Cape of 
Good Hope and towards Mozambich. And in this town he 
is each day served with large presents, which the kings and 
lords, his subjects, send to him ; and ^vhcn they bring them, 
they carry them bareheaded through all the city, until they 
arrive at the palace, from whence the king sees them come 
from a window, and he orders them to be taken up from 
there, and the bearers do not see him, but only hear his 
words ; and afterwards, he bids them call the persons who 

> Zimbro, OrteliuB, Zimbaon, Atlas, 1753. Sedes BegU. 
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have brought these presents, and he disnusses them. This 
king constantly takes with him into the field a captain, whom 
they call Sono, with a great quantity of men-at-arms, and 

amongst them they bring six thousand women, who also 
bear arms and fight. With these forces he goes about sub- 
duing and pacifying whatever kings rifie up or desire to 
revolt The said king of Benamatapa sends, each year, 
many honourable persons throughout his kingdoms to all 
the towns and lordships^ to give them new regulations, so 
that all may do them obeisance, which is in this manner : 
each one of the envoys comes to a town, and bids the people 
extinguish all the fires that there are in it ; and after they 
have been put out, all the inhabitants go to this man who 
has been sent as commissary, to get fresh fire from him in 
sign of subjection and obedience ; and, whoever should not 
do this is held as a rebel, and the king immediately sends 
the number of people that are necessary to destroy him, and 
these pass through all the towns at their expense: their 
rations are meat, rice, and oil of sesame.' 

BITER ZUAMA. 

Leaving Sofala for Mozambich, at forty leagues from it, 
there is a very large river, which is called the Ziiama and 
it is said that it goes towards Benamatapa,'^ and it extends 
more than 160 leagues. In the mouth of this river there is 
a town of the Moors, which has a king, and it is called 

• Ajonjo (Agiongoli) plant with a viscous substance. Ajonjoli Seaams 
plant. Ajonjera, carlina aqu&lis bruised in water makes birdlime. 
^ Zuama, Ortelius. 

» V6 do Beiiomotapa o grando imperio, 
De selvatica gente, negm e nua» 
Ondc Gon^alo mortc e vitupedo 
Padecer4 pela Fe sancta sua : 
Kasce por este ineognito heraispheiio 
0 metal, porque mais a gciitc sua 
V6 que do lago, donde se derrama 
0 Hilo, tambem vindo esta Ouama, 
Oamoens, Oanto x, stanaa 93. 
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Mongalo.^ Much gold comes from Benamatapa to this town 
of the Moors, by this river, which makes another branch 
which falls at Angos, where the Moors make use of boats 
(almadias), which are boats hollowed out from a single 
trunks to bring the dotbs and other merchandise from 
Angos^ and to transport much gold and ivorjr. 

ANGOT. 

After passing this river of Zuama, at zl leagues from it, 
there is a towp of the Moors on the sea coast, which is 

called Angoy," and has a king, and the Moors who live there 
are all merchants, and deal in gold, ivory, silk, and cotton 
stuffs, and beads of Cambay, the same as do those of Sofala. 
And the Moors bring these goods from Quiloa, and Mon- 
baza, and Melynde, in small yessels hidden from the Portu- 
guese ships ; and they carry from there a great quantity 
of ivory, and much gold. And in this town of Angos there 
are plenty of provisions of millet, rice, and some kinds of 
meat. These men are very brown and copper coloured ; 
they go naked from the waist upwards, and from thence 
downwards, thcv wrap themselves with cloths of cotton and 
silk, and wear other cloths folded after the fashion of cloaks, 
and some wear caps and others hoods, worked with stu£b 
and silks; and they speak the language belonging to the 
country, which is that of the Pagans, and some of them 
speak Arabic. These people are sometimes in obedience to 
the king of Portugal, and at times they throw it off, for they 
are a long way off from the Portuguese forts. 

MOZAMBIQUE ISLAHD. 

Having passed this town of Anguox, on the way to India, 
there are very near to the land three islands, one of which 

1 The old maps havs a kingdom of Uongalo aftretdung K. from the 
B» Zwuna. 
' Angoohes, 16 dog. 8. lai, Homaan. 
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is inhabited hj Moon, and is called Mozambique.* It has 
a very good port, and all the Moors touch there who are 

sailing to iSofala, Zuama, or Aiiguox. Amongst these Moors 
there is a sheriff, who governs them, and dors '/istice. 
These are of the language and customs of the Moors of 
Anguox, in which isl unl the King of Portugal now holds 
a forty and keeps the said Moors under his orders and 
government. At this island the Portuguese ships provide 
themselves with water and wood, fish and other kinds of 
provisions ; and at this place they refit those ships which 
8tand in need of repair. And from this island likewise the 
Portuguese fort in Sofala draws its supplies, both of Portu- 
guese goods and of the produce of India, on account of the 
road being longer by the mainland. 

Opposite this i-sland there are many very large elephants 
and wild animals. The country is inhabited by Gentiles, 
brutish people who go naked and smeared all over with 
coloured clay, and their natural parts wrapped in a strip of 
blue cotton stufiT, without any other covering ; and they have 
their lips pierced with three holes in each lip, and in these 
holes they wear bones stuck in, and claws, and small stones, 
and other little things dangling from them. 

ISLAND OF QUILOA. 

After passing this place and going towards India, there is 
another island close to the mainland, called Quiloa,' in which 
there is a town of the Moiirs, built of handsome houses of 
stone and lime, and very lofty, with their windows like those 

of the Christians ; in the same way it has streets, and these 
houses have got their terraces, and tlic wood worked in with 
the masonry, with plenty of gardens, in which there are 
many fruit trees and much water. This island has got a 
king over it, and from hence there is trade with Sofala with 
ships, which carry much gold, which is dispersed thence 
* Mozambique Ortelius. ' Quiloa, Ortelius. 
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through all Arahia Jfelix^ for henceforward all this country 
is thus named on account of the shore of the sea being 
peopled with many towns and cities of the Moors ; and when 
the King of Portagal discovered this land» the Moors of 
Sofaht, and Zoama, and Angnoz, and Mozambique, were all 
under obedience to the King of Qniloa, who was a great king 
amongst them. And there is much gold in this town, because 
all the ships which go to Sofala touch at this island, both in 
going and coming back. These people are Moors, of a dusky 
colour, and some of them are black and some white ; they 
are very well dressed with rich cloths of gold, and silk, and 
cotton, and the women ako go very well dressed out with 
much gold and silver in chains and bracelets on their arms, 
and legs, and ears. The speech of these people is Arabic, 
and they have got books of the Alcoran, and honour greatly 
their prophet ISIuhamad. This King, for his great pride, 
and for not being willing to obey the King of Portugal, had 
this town taken irom him by force, and in it they killed and 
captured many people, and the King fled from the island, 
in which the King of Portugal ordered a fortress to be built, 
and thus he holds under his command and government those 
who continued to dwell there. 

ISLAND OF MOMBAZA. 

Passing Quiloa, and going along the coast of the said 
Arabia Felix towards India, close to the mainland there is 
another island, in which there is a city of the Moors, called 
Bombaza,^ very large and beautiful, and built of high and 
handsome houses of stone and whitewash, and with very 
good streets, in the manner of those of Quiloa. And it also 
had a king over it The people are of dusky white, and 
brown complexions, and likewise the women, who are much 
adorned with silk and gold stuffs. It is a town of great 
trade iu goods, and has a good port, where there are always 

> Momhua, OrteliuB. 
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many ships, both of thoBe that sail for So&la and those that 
come from Cambay and Melinde, and others which sail to 
the islands of Zanzibar, Manfia, and Penda, which will be 
spoken of further on. This Moiibaza is a country well sup- 
plied with plenty of provisions, very fine sheep, which have 
round tails, and many cows, chickens, and very large goats^ 
much rice and millet, and plenty o^oranges, sweet and bitter, 
and lemons, cedrats, pomegranates, Indian figs, and all sorts 
of vegetables, and yery good water. The inhabitants at 
times are at war with the people of the continent, and at other 
times at peace, and trade with thera, and obtain much honey 
and wax, and ivory. This King, for his pride and unwilling- 
ness to obey the King of Portugal, lost his city, and the 
Portuguese took it from him by force, and the King fled, and 
they killed and made captives many of his people, and the 
country was ravaged,^ and much plunder was carried off 
from it of gold and silver, copper, ivory, rich stufiB of gold 
and silk, and much other valuable merchandize. 

MBLI2IDB. 

After passing the city of Mombaza, at no great distance 

further on along the coast, there is a very handsome town 
on the mainland on the beach, called Melinde,'- and it is a 
town of the Moors, which has a king. And this town has 
fine houses of stone and whitewash, of several stories, with 
their windows and terraces, and good streets. The inhabi- 
tants are dusky and black, and go naked from the waist 

■ Oamoens oonfinu the author's statemmit of the flouriduDg condition 
of Mombaia) and of its dovaatation by tho PortagnoBo. CSnfeo z, itenns 
26, 27— 

Ambos dard.0 com bra^o forte armado 
A Quiloa fertil aspero castigo, 
Fazeiido nella Rei leal e humano, 
Deitado for^ o perfido Tyianno. 

Tambem farao Mombasa, que se ama 
Pe casas suuiptuosas e edlficios, 
Oo*o fccTo e fogo seu queimada e fon 
Em pago do8 pasaados maleficios. 

> Melinde, Oftelitu. 
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upwards, and from that downwards they cover themselres 
with cloths of cotton and silk, and others wear wraps like 
cloaks, and handsome caps on their heads. The trade is 
great which they carry on in doth, gold, ivory, copper; 
quicksilver, and much other merchandise, with both Moors 
and Gentiles of the kingdom of Cambay, who come to their 
port with ships laden with cloth, which they buy in exchange 
for gold, ivory, and wax. Both parties find great profit in 
this. There are plenty of provisions in this town, of rice, 
millet, and some wheat, which is brought to them from 
Cambay, and plenty of fruit, for there are many gardens 
and orchards. There are here many of the large* tailed 
sheep, and of all other meats as above; there are also 
oranges, sweet and sour. This King and people have always 
been very friciully and obedient to the King of Portugal, 
and the Portuguese have always met with much friendship 
and good reception amongst them.^ 

ISLAND OF SAN LORENZO.' 

Opposite these places, in the sea above the Cape of the 
Currents/ at a distance of eighty leagnes, there is a very large 
island, which is called San Lorenzo, and which is peopled by 
Gentiles, and has in it some towns of Moors. This island 
has many kings, both Moors and Gentiles. There is in it 
much meat, rice, and millet, and plenty of oranges and 
lemons, and there is much ginger in this country, which they 
do not make use of, except to eat it almost green. The in- 
habitants go naked, covering only their middles with cotton 
cloths. They do not navigate, nor does any one do so for 
them ; they have got canoes for fishing on their coast They 

* Meliude hospicio gazalhoso e charo. 

Camocns, Canto x, stanza 96. 

* Liuisde, OSiito»z, stansa 137~ . 

De 8&(HLouren9o vd a ilha affamada, 
Que Madagascar he d^alguna chamada. 

* Cabo doe Oomentes, Orteliiu. 
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are people of a dark complexion, and have a language of 
their own. They frequently are at war with one another, 
and their arms arc azafraves, very sharp, with their points 
very well worked ; they throw these in order to wound, 
and carry '=rvoral of them in their hands. They are very 
well built and active men, and have a good method of 
wrestling. There is amongst them silver of inferior quality. 
Their principal food is roots, which they sow, and it is called 
yname,^ and in the Indies of Spain it is called maize. The 
country is very beautiful and luxuriant in vegetation, and it 
has very large rivers. This island is in length from the part 
of Sofala and Melinde three hundred leagues, and to the 
mainland there are sixty leagues. 

FBKDA, MAMFIA, AND ZANZIBAR. 

Between this island of San Lorenzo and the continent, not 
very far from it, are three islands, which are called one 

Manfia, another Zanzibar, and the other Penda these are 
inhabited by Moors ; they arc very fertile islands, with plenty 
of provisions, rice, millet, and flesh, and abundant oranges, 
lemons, and cediats. All the mountains are full of them; 
they produce many sugar canes, but do not know how to 
make sugar. These islands have their kings* The inhabi- 
tants trade with the mainland with th^r provisions and fruits ; 
they have small vessels, very loosely and badly made, with- 
out decks, and with a single mast ; all their planks are sewn 

1 Yname, in Portuguese, Inhftme. Root in the form of a gourd, oom- 
posed of two bulbs, which grow one above the other, the larger one below 
the smaller one. Tt is cut into slices and eaten instead of bread. It 
throws out very large leaves, without fruit. The ancients erroneously 
called it Fava iEgyptia, others have called it Arum Egyptium, which 
Bahuino, in his Historia Universal das Plantas, does not approve ot 
Blttteau, Dict.y Goimbia, 1713. fiame — Genus of monoootyledonous 
plants of the fomily of the dioeooseai. Dieo. Eneydopedico, Madrid, 
1855. The ''muse" mentioned in the text must be a mistake of the 
author or of the translators : it should be yams. 

* Peadft and Zensibar, Orfcelius. 
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together with cords of reed or matting, and the sails are of 
palm mats. They are very feeble people, with very few and. 
despicable weapons. In these islands they live in great 
luxury, and abundance ; they dress in very good cloths of 
silk and cotton, which they buy in Mombasa of the merchants 
from Cambay, who reside there. Their wives adorn them- 
selves with many jewels of gold from Sofala, and silver, in 
chains, ear-rings, bracelets, and ankle rings, and are dressed 
in silk stuffs : and they have many mosques, and hold the 
Alcoran of Mahomed. 

PATE. 

After passing Melinde, and going towards India, they 
cross the Gulf (because the coast trends inwards) towards 
the Bed Sea, and on the coast there is a town called Fate,^ 
and further on there is another town of the Moors, called 
Lamon all these trade with the Gentiles of the country, 
and they are strongly-walled towns of stone and whitewash, 
because at times they have to fight with the Gentiles, who 
live in the interior of the country. 

BRAVA. 

Leaving these places, further on along the coast is a town 
of the Moors, well walled, and built of good houses of stone 
and whitewash, which is called Brava. It has not got a 
king; it is governed by its elders,' they being honoured 
and respectable persons. It is a place of trade, which has 
already been destroyed by the Portuguese, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants, of whom many were made 
captives, and great riclies in gold, silver, and other merchan- 
dise were taken here, and those who escaped fled into the 
country, and alter the place was destroyed they returned to 
people it. 

* Fato, OrtflliuB, Homami. ' Lamon, Oitdiiu. 

* Bum, Ortdius. The Gennan Atlas of 17A3 adds Bespubl. to the 
name of Biava. 
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MAGADOZO.l 



LeaTing tlie before-mentioned town of Brava, on the coast 

further on towards the Red Sea, there is another very large 
and beautiful town, called Magadoxo, bclong^in£T to the 
MoorSy and it has a king over it, and is a place of great trade 
in mercbandise. Ships come there from the kingdom of 
Cambay and from Aden with stuffs of all sorts, and witb 
other merchandise of all kinds, and with spices. And they 
carry away from there much gold, ivory, beeswax, and other 
things upon which they make a profit. In this town there is 
plenty of meat, wheat, barley, and horses, and mncb fruit ; 
it is a very rich place. AH the people speak Arabic ; they 
are dusky, and black, and some of them white. They are 
but bad warriors, and use herbs with their arrows to defend 
themselTes from their enemies. 

AFUNI.' 

Having passed the district and town of Magadoxo, further 

on along the coast is another small town of the Moors, called 
Afuni, in which there is abundance of meat and provisions. 
It is a place of little trade, and has got no porL 

CAPS OUAKDAFUN. 

After passing this place the next after it ia Cape Guarda- 
fan,' where the coast ends, and trends so as to double 

towards the lied Sea. This cape is in the mouth of the 
Strait of Mecca, and all the ships which come from India, 
that is to say, from the kingdom of Cambay, Of Chaul, 
Dabul, Baticala, and Malabar, Ceylon, Choromandel, Ben- 
gal, Sumatra, Poggm, Tanaseri, J^lalacca, and China, all 

* Th9 river of this phtee is csUed M ecBdeno in the Oennan Atlas, 

which shows the Arabic origin of the aaSM ; in Ortelius Magadazo. 

* Orfuni, in Atlas of 1763. ' Guardnfun, Orteline. 
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come to meet at this cape, and from it they enter into the 
before-mentioned Red Sea with their merchandise for Aden, 
Berbera, and Zeyla, and Guida, the port of Mecca, for which 
ships the ships of the King of Portugal sometimes go and 
lie in wait and take them with all their riches. 

MBT. 

In doubling this Cape of Gaardafun, towards the inner 

part of the Red Sea, there is, just near the said cape, a town 
of the !Moors called Met,* not very large, where there is 
plenty of meat ; it is of little trade. 

BARBARA. 

Further on, on the same coast^ is a town of the Moors 
called Barbara;* it has a port, at which many ships of 
Adeni and Cambay touch with their merchandise, and from 
there those of Cambay carry away much gold, and ivory, 

and other things, and those of Aden take many provisions, 
meat, honey, and wax, because, as they say, it is a very abun- 
dant country. 

ZEYLA. 

Having passed this town of Berbara, and going on, enter- 
ing the Red Sea, there is another town of the Moors, which 
is named Zeyla^^ which is a good place of trade, whither 
many ships navigate and sell their cloths and merchandise. 
It is very populous, with good houses of stone and white- 
wash, and good streets ; the houses are covered with terraces, 
the dwellers in them are black. They have many horses, 
and breed much cattle of all sorts, which they make use of 
for milk, and butter, and meat. There is in this country 
abundance of wheat, millet, barley, and fruits, which they 
carry thence to Aden. 

• Met, Ortclius, and the Atlas of 1763. 

^ Barbara, Ortelius. ' Zeila, OrteUus. 

a 
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DALAQUA. 

After continuing along the coast from the town of Zcyla, 
there is another place of the Moors, called Dalaqua,^ the sea- 
port which is most made use of by the Abaxins- of the conn- 
try of Frester John. And all round this place there are 
much provisions, and much gold comes there from the coun- 
try of Frester John. 

MASAYA SATAQUIN' AUD OTHER PLACES. 

Leaving Dalaqua for the interior of the Red Sea, there 
are Massowa, Suakin, and other towns of the Moors ; and 
tliis coast is still called Arabia Felix, and the Moors call it 
Barra Ajan/ in all which there is much gold which comes 
from the interior of the country of Prester John, whom they 
call AbexL All these places on this coast trade with the 
country with their cloths and other merchandise, and ihey 
bring from it gold, ivory, honey, wax and slaves; and sonic- 
times they are at war with them, for they are Christians, 
and they capture many of them; and such captives are much 
▼alued by the Moors, and amongst them are worth much 
more money than other slaves because they find them sharp 
and faithful, and weU-built men in body, and when they turn 
Moors, they become greater emperors than the original 
Moors. These Moors of Arabia Felix are all black^ and 
good fighting men ; they go bare from the waist upwards, 
and from thence downwards they cover themselves with 
cloths of cotton; and the more honourable men amongst 

> Dalacca, Ortelius. 

* Abyssinians, Ilabeshin in Arabic 

* Saachem, Ortelius. 

* Ben Ajem. The spelling of this name is a proof that the Spanish 
j still had the value of the Engliah j and the Aiabio jim. 

» Tbis refers to the Sawahily of Abyssmia, not to the people of Arabia, 
and applies to them. 
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them wear their cloths over them like Almalafas^^ and the 
women are covered in the same way:' 

KINGDOM OF PRESTBE JOHN. 

Leaving these towns of the Moors and entering into the 
interior of the country, the ^rcat kingdom of Prester John 
is to be found, whom the Moors of Arabia call Abexi this 
kingdom is very large, and peopled with many cities, towns, 
and villages, with many inhabitants : and it has many kings 
subject to it and tributary kings. And in their country there 
are many who live in the fields and mountains, like Beduins: 
they are black men, very well made: they have many horses, 
and make use of them, and are good riders, and there are 
great sportsmen and hunters amongst them. Their provi- 
sions are flesh of all kinds, milk, butter, and wheaten bread, 
and of these things there is a great abundance. Their clothes 
are of hides because the country is wanting in cloths ; and 
there is a law amongst them by which certain families and 
ranks of persons may wear cloths, and the rest of the people 
may wear only hides well dressed and tanned. Amongst 
them there are men and women who have never drunk 
water, but only milk, which greatly supports them, and 
quenches the thirst, on account of its being more healthy 
and substantial, and there is great abundance of it in the 
country. These people are Christians of the doctrine of the 
blessed Saint Bartholomew, as they say ; and their baptism 
is in three kinds, of blood, fire, and water : that is to say, 

■ Almalafa, a cloak, plaid, old Spanish, not in dictionaries, froox 
Arabic. 

* " Estas cosen a sus hijas sua Daturas quando son chiquitas dexan- 
doles solamenteun meadero jr asi las traen cosidas lasta que son en hedad 
de ouar y las entregan a sus maridos y «itonees les cortan la eama 
questa soldada come »y nacicron asy." The Portuguese edition states 
that Barbosa knew tibis bj experience. 

' Habeshj, Abjninian. 

c 2 
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that they circumcise tbemselTefl, and mark themseWes on 

the temples and forehead with fire, and also in water, like 
the Catholic Christians. Many of thcni are deficient in our 
true faith, because the country is very large, and whilst in 
the principal city of Babel Malech, where Prester John re- 
sides, they may be Christians, in many other distant parts 
they live in error and without being taught ; bo that they 
are only Christians in name. 

BABVL MELECH. 

In the interior of this country is the great city of Babel 
Melech,^ where Prester John holds his residence. The 
Moors call him the great King of the Habeshys: he is 
Christian, and lord of many extensive countries and nu- 
merous people, with whom he makes subject many great 
kings. He is very rich, and possesses more gold than any 
other prince. This Prester John holds a very large court, 
and he keeps many men at arms continually in his pay, whom 
he takes about with him. He goes out yery rarely from his 
dwelling; many kings and great lords come to visit him. In 
this city a great feast takes place in the month of August, 
for which so many kings and nobles come together, and so 
many people that they are innumerable : and on this day of 
the feast in August they take an image out of a church, 
which is believed to be that of Our Lady, or that of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which image is of gold and of the size of a man; 
its eyes are of very large and beautiful rubies of great value, 
and the whole of it is adorned with many precious stones of 
much value, and placing it in a great chariot of gold, they 
carry it in procession with very great veneration and cere- 
mony, and Prester John goes in front of this car in another 
gold car, very richly dressed in cloth of gold with much 
jewellery. And they begin to go out thus in the morning, 

* Babel Mandel, Ortelins. 
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and go in procession through all the city with much music 
of all sorts of instruments^ until the evenings when they go 
home. And so many people throng to this procession, that 
in order to arrive at the car of the image manj die of being 
squeezed and snffocated ; and those who die in this wise are 
held as saints and martyrs; and many old men and old 
women go with a good will to die in this manner. 



SUEZ. 

Leaving this country of Prester John and the coast of the 

sea of Arabia Felix, and turning to the other part of the 
Red Sea, which is also called Arabia, and the Moors call it 
Barra Arab, there is a villas^c, a sca-port called Suez/ and 
thither the Moors of Guida, the port of Mecca, bring all the 
spicesy drugs, precious stones, seed pearl, amber, musk, and 
other merchandise of great value from the parts about India; 
and from there they load them on camels to carry them by 
land to Gsiro, and from Cairo other merchants carry them 
to Alexandria; and from there the Venetians and other 
Christians usually export them. And this trade now, in a 
great measure, ceases on account of the Portuguese, whose 
fleets prohibit the navigation of the Moors from India to the 
Bed Sea.^ And the Great Sultan, lord of Cairo, who loses 

» Zues, Orteliua. 

' Gsmoens thus dewaribei tbe inteiruptioii by ths Portuguese of the 
Indian v<^ages to the Bed Sea. Canto is, stanns 3 and 4 

CKdit se cbama o porto, aonde o tiato 

De todo 0 Roxo mar mais florecia, 
Pe que tinha proveito grande, e gtato 
0 Soldao, que esse reino possuia. 
Daqui OS Malabarasy por oonliato 
Do8 infieis, formosa corapanhia 
De grandes naos pelo Indico Oceano 
Bspeciaria vem buaear etda anno. 

Por estas n&OB os Mouros esperavam, 
Que, como fossem giandes e possantes, 
Aquellas, quo o commercia Ihe tomantm, 
Com flammaii abrazassem crepitantes: 
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most by this, ordered a fleet to be built in the port of Saes, 

for which he had the wood and artillery, and other equip- 
ments transported by land, in which much money was ex- 
pended ; and this fleet was of ships and galleys, in order to 
pass with it to India and there forbid the Portuguese from 
cruising. And when this fleet was built many people of 
different nations went with it to the first India, which is the 
Kingdom of Gambay ; and the Captain of it was Amir U^en,^ 
and with this fleet they met that of Portugal in front of a 
city named Dyu, and there they fought vigorously, and 
many people were killed, and at last the Moors, Turks, 
and jMamelukf's were conquered and all their fleet was tak(;n 
and part of it burned, and on this account and several other 
victories which the Portuguese gained over the before-men- 
tioned Moors, they lost their navigation in the Bed Sea, 
and the said port of Suez remains without the trade in 
spices. 

MOU.NT S12SA1. 

Near the said city of Suez there is in the country of Arabia 
on the Bed Sea, the mountain of Sinai, where lies the blessed 
Saint Catharine in a church, in which there are Christian 
friars, under the lordship of the Sultan, to which building 
the deyont of all Christian countries come in pilgrimage, and 
the chief part of those that throng thither arc from the country 
of Prester John and Armenia, iiabilonia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem. 

N«8te eocorro tsato eoDfiavun, 

Que ju nslo querem mah dos navec^antes, 
Senao que tanto tempo alii tuidasHcm, 
Que da famosa Meea as naos chegassem. 

And Oanto x, stauza 50 



> Hussein. 



Barbara se teme 
Do raal, da que o emporio Zeila geme. 
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8LI0B0N AND MBDINA. 

Having passed Mount Sinai, which the Moors call Tor, 
along the coast of the Ited Sea going out of it, there is a 
Tillage of the Moors, a sea-port called Eliobon,^ and it is a 
port where they disembark for Medina, which is another 
town of the Moors, up the country at three days' journey 
from the port, and the body of Mahomed is buried in it 

OUIDA POBT OF MBCA. 

Leaving the port of EUobon to go out of the Bed Sea, there 
is a town of the Moors, called Guida, and it is the port of 

Mecca, whither the ships used to come every year from India 
with spices and drugs, and they returned thence to Calicut 
with much copper, quicksilver, vermillion, safixon, rose- 
water, scarlet silks, camelots, tafetans and other goods, of 
Btuffii used in India, and also with much gold and silver ; and 
the trade was very great and profitable. And from this port 
of Guida these spices and drugs were transported in small 
vessels to Suez, as has been already said. 

MBCA. 

At one day's journey up the country from the port of 

Guida is the great city of Mcca, in which there is a very 
large mosque, to wliich all the Moors from all parts go in 
pilgrimage, and they hold for certain tliat they are saved by 
washing with the water of a well which is in this mosque : 
and they carry it away from there in bottles to their countries 
as a great relic In the aforesaid Gruida port of Mecca a 
fortress has been lately built by Emir Hussein, the Moorish 
captain of the ships of the Sultan, which the Portuguese 
destroyed in India : this captain when he saw himself de- 
feated, did not dare return to his country witliout performing 
some service to his king, and he decided on begging of the 

) BUobon, AtlM of Ortelius and Lkmbut or Tembo. 
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King of Cambay (who is called Saltan Mahamud) assistance 
in money, and so also from the nobles and merchants of his 
kingdom and from other Moorish kings, in order to construct 

this fortress, saying: that since the Portuguese, (whom they 
call Franks) were so powerful, it would not be wonder- 
ful if they were to come into this port and were to go and 
destroy the house of Mahomet. And these Moorish kings 
and people hearing his petition, and seeing the power of the 
King of Portugal, it seemed to them that this might come to 
pass, and thus all gave him great gifb, by means of which 
lie loaded three ships with spices and other merchandise, and 
went with them to the Red Sea, and arrived at Gnida, where 
he sold them, and with the money he made the said fortress, 
and during the time that he was building it, the Portuguese 
were making another inside the town of Calicut,^ and the 
King of Calicut begged the Captain Major of the King of 
Portugal to give him permission to send then a ship laden 
with spices to Mecca. And this permission was given him, 
and the ship was sent. And there went in it as captain an 
honourable person t>f the Moors named Califa, and he arrived 
at Guida the port of Mecca, where he came on shore very 
well dressed out, along with his people, and he found Emir 
Hussein building liis fortress, and -wsts asked by him news of 
the Portuguese. And this Caliia answered him, telling him 
how they were in great peace at Calicut, and making a hand- 
some fortress. And Emir Hussein asked him, how dare you 
come to Mecca being a friend of the Portuguese? Galifa 

' Voyages and Travels by R. Kerr, vol. ii, p. 612. Letter from 
merchants of Spain to their correspondents respecting atr^ty of peSiOe 
and league between the Kings of roi tugal and Calicut. 

We have been informed by those wlio were on board the fleet which 
Bailed from Lisbon to India in May, 1002, and returned on the loth 
'I>ec6mber, 1503, that the King of Oalieut has concluded a peace irith 
.our SoTereign on the following conditions. . . . That our king, if so in^ 
clined, may build a fort at Calicut, and shall be supplied with a sufficloit 
quantity of stones, lime, and timber for that purpose. 
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answered kim^I am a merchant and am unable to do anything, 
but you who are a captain of the great Sultan if you go to 
India to turn them out of it, how came you to leave 
them there, and to make a fortress here ? At which Emir 
Hussein was much put out, and ordered Califa immediately, 
and well dressed as he was, to take stones and mortar, he and 
his people, and help to build the fortress : and he made him 
work for the space of an hour.^ And Califa related this in 
Calicut later when he returned there.~ 

JAZAN, HALT, ALHOR. 

Leaving Jiddah the port of Mekkah, to go out of the Red 
Sea there are three towns of the Moors, which have got kings 
over them, one is called Jazan,' another HaH, and the other 
Alhor; in these there are many horses and plenty of pro- 
visions. This king does not obey the Sultan nor any other 

■ Probably Admiral Ilussein bad heaid of Mongaide, the spy of Ysseo 
de Qama, of whom Camoens says : — 

Estava para dar ao Gama aviso 
B merecer por isso o Jhunaiso. ' 
E8te, dc quern ao o» Mouro8 nsA gnsidaTam, 

Por ser Monro, como ellos, antes era 
Participautc em quanto machinavam. 

Canto ix, stanzas 5 and 6. 

* The above anecdote of the forlitudu and perseverance of Mir Hussein 
after his defeat, is new ; and seems oondiuiTe as to this MS. having re- 
naiaed unpublished, and almost unread ; since, the Panorama (or 
Spanish Torsion of the Univen PitfynfMqtte) Bu^oria de PoHugtd^ por 

M. Fernando Denis, Couservador de la Biblioteca de Santa JenoTeva : 
traducida por Uua Socie lad Liiuraria, Barcelona, Imprenta del Fomento, 
1845; says at p. 123: — " Thia battle, as Simon Goulard relates it, 
broui^ht the i>ower of the Mussulmans of E«;ypt to an end, and so con- 
vinced of this was Melek-J az that he hastened to conclude a peace with 
the Portuguese. Uir*HosMn, who had manifested such distinguished 
▼aloor and such profound knowledge in this struggle, fearing the ineon« 
staaey of Melek-Jas, who might have givMi him up to Almeida, went off 
hurriedly to the kingdom of Cambay, and later removed himself to Upper 
Hindustan : but the historians lost his trace here and never again make 
uiy mention of the chief of the confederation of the Rumjs." 
' Jizan. 
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king whatever ; he holds many conntries under him in which 

he has many towns with many sea ports, from which the 
Moorish merchants used to export a few horses to India in 
their merchant ships^ because there they are worth a good 
deal. 

HODBTOA, MARA, BABBL MBNDB. 

Having passed these places and kingdom, there arc three 
places further on the coast which belong to the kingdom of 
Aden; the one they call Hodeyda, the other Maha,^ the 
other Babelmende, which is in the month of the strait of the 
Bed Sea where the ships enter it, and at this place the ships 
take pilots as far as Jiddah, who liye by it. 

ISLAND OF CAMABON. 

In the sea of these other places, there is a small island 
called Camaron,' inhabited by Moors, in which the ships 

were accustomed to take refreshments when they passed 
by it to Jiddah. This island was ravaged by Alonso de 
Alboquerque, captain of the K.ing of Portugal ; and he staid 
there for some days repairing his fleet in order to leave the 
Bed Sea, for the season did not allow him to go as far as 
Jiddah, to which he wished to arrive. 

ADEM. 

Coming ont of the Bed Sea by Babelmendel, which is in 
the straits, as has been said, towards the open sea, farther on 
the coast there are several towns of Moors, which all belong 

to the kingdom of Aden, and having passed these villages you 
arrive at the town of Aden, which belongs to the Moors, and 
has a king over it. It is a very handsome city, with very 
large and fine houses, and a place of much trade, with good 
streets, and surrounded with a strong wall in their fashion. 
This city is on a point between a mountain and the sea; and 
this mountain ridge on the side of the main land is a pre- 
^ Mocha. * Gamaran, Orteliiu. 
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6ipitou8 rocky in such raaniier that on that side it has no 
more than one entrance, and on the top of this ridge, where 
the town ia, there are manj small towers, which look very 
pretty €tom the sea. Inside the city there is no water at all, 
and outside of the gate towards the main land there is a 
building to which they make water come in pipes from 
another mountain at some little distance from there, and be- 
tween one ridge and the other ridge there was a great plain. 
In this city there are great Moorish merchants, and many 
Jews.^ They are white men, a few of them black, they 
dress in cloth of cotton, silk, scarlet wool, and camelots. 
Their clothes are long robes, and they wear caps on their 
beads, and with low shoes on their feet. Their victuals are 
plenty of" meat, whcaten bread, and rice which comes from 
India : there is plenty of fruit as in our parts, and there are 
in this place many horses and camels. The king is always in 
the interior of the country, and he maintains his governor 
in this city. Many ships, great and small, come there from 
many parts ; that is to say, from Jiddah, whence they bring 
them mnch copper and quicksilver, and vermilUon, coral, 
cloths of wool and silk. And they take from here in return 
spices, drugs, cotton cloths, and other things from Cambay, 
Avith provisions and other goods. Many ships also touch 
there from Zcyla and Berbera with provitsious and other 
goods, and can y away from there stuffs from Cambay, ala- 
quequas,- and large and small beads perforated for stringing, 
with which they trade in Arabia Felix, and in the country 
of Prester John. Some ships from Ormuz likewise touch 
there to trade, and also from Cambay, whence they bring 
mnch cotton stuff, spices, drugs, jewels and pearls, alaque- 
quas, spun cotton, and nnspun ; and they take from these 
madder, opium, raisins, copper, quicksilver, vermillion, rose- 
water which they make there, woollen and silk stuffs, coloured 
' Orlodians. 

- Alaqucqua is an Indian stone which stops the How of blood ; ala- 
(^uequas are glass beads. Dictionary of Y. iSalva, Paris, 1806. 
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Stuffs from Mecca, and gold in ingots or coined, and thread 
and camelots. And these ships of Cambay are so many and 
80 large, and with so much merchandise, that it is a terrible 
thing to think of so great an expenditure of cotton stu£b as 
they bring. There come likewise to this port of Aden many 
ships from Chaal and Dabnl, and firom Bengal and the coon* 
try of Calicut; they used to come there vith the before- 
mentioned goods and with a large quantity of rice and sugar, 
and cocoanuts which grow on the palm trees, and which are 
like nuts in flavour, and with the kernels' they make drink- 
ing cups. There also arrive there ships from Bengal, Sama- 
tra, and Malaca, which bring much spices and drugs, silks, 
benzoin, alacar,^ sandal-wood, aloes-wood, rhubarb, musk, 
and much cotton stuffs from Bengal and Mangala,' so that it 
is a place of as much trade as there can be in the world, 
and of the richest merchandise. The fleet and armament of 
the King of Portugal came to this city, and took and burned 
in its harbour several ships laden with much merchandise, 
and several empty ships, and it made an assault to enter the 
town, and mounted the walls with scaling ladders, which . 
broke with the weight of the many people on them ; so that 
the Portuguese went out again, and abandoned the town : 
and at this entry the Moors defended themselves very vigor- 
iiusly, and many of them died, and some of the Christians. 

KIMODOli OP PARTACH. 

Having passed the said kingdom of Aden, going out of 
the strait towards the East, there is another kingdom of the 
Moors about twenty-five leagues off, near the sea, it has 
three or four towns on the coast, and they are called Xebech, 

' The oocos'nut ehell is within a veiy (hide husk, and so may be oslled 

a kernel. 
* Lac. 

^ Mangala, fortress of Sumatra, in the country of Lampong, on the 
siiore of the Tulang-Buvang, nine leagues and two-thirds from the mouth 
^f that river. (Jeographical i>icZion^ir^, Barcelona, 1832. 
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Diufar,^ aad Tartach.- These Moors have got a king over 
them and are very good fighting men: they have got horses 
which they make nse of in war, and good arms vrith short 
blades; the said king is subject to the King of Aden and 
is bis servant 

GAFB FARTACH AND THE ISLAND OF SACOTORA. 

In this country and kingdom there is a cape which is 
called Cape Fartacb, where the coast turns and makes a 
bend towards the said sea between north-east and east,' and 

between this cape and that of Guardafun, is the mouth of 
the strait of Mecca, which runs north-west and south-cast,* 
and it is xl leagues in width, where all the ships pass for those 
voyages and to the Red Sea. Above Cape Guardafua, to the 
north-east by east, twenty-seven leagues off, is an island 
called Sacotoraj with very high mountains, it is inhabited by 
dusky people, who are said to be Christians ; but they are 
deficient in the teaching of the Christian law and baptism, 
and have got only the name of Christians: they have in their 
chapels crosses, It was in former time* a country of 

Christians, and the Christian doctrine was lost there on ac- 
count of Christian navigation having ceased there; and the 
Moors say that this was an island of Amazons, who later in 
the course of time mixed with men, and something of this 
appears to be the case, since there the women administer 
property and manage it, without the husbands having a 
voice in the matter. These people have a language of their 
own ; they go without clothes, and only cover their naked- 
ness with cotton cloths and skins : they have many cows 
and sheep, and date palms. Their victuals are meat, milk, 

> Dhsfiur. * Fartaeh, Orteliiu, Fartaque, Atlas of 1753. 

* Greco y Isvaata, K.B.B., Qregal, Qrech, wind, bUU used in 
Catalan. 

* Mastro y Soroco, Mistral & Sirocco. 

* Marked with a cross thus in the MS. 
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and dates. In this island there is much dragon's blood^ and 
aloes of Socotra. And the Moors of Fartach bnilt in it a 
fortress, to subjugate them, and tnrn them Moors; and 

some of those that lived around the fortress were Moors, 
and served the Moors of the fort like their slaves, both in 
their persons and property. A fleet of the King of Portu- 
gal arrived at this island, and took this fortress by force of 
arms from the Moors of Fartach, fighting with them : and 
they defended themselves much more yigorously than any 
men of these parts ; so that they neyer would give them- 
selves up; and all died in the fight, for none of them es- 
caped ; so that they are very good and daring fighting men. 
The Captain of this Heet left troops and artillery in this 
fortress in order to keep it in the name of the King of Por- 
tugal. And quite near to this island of Sacotora there are 
two other islands inhabited by coloured people and blacks, 
like the people of the Canary Islands, without law or know- 
ledge, and they have no dealings with any other people. In 
these two islands much amber and of good quality is found, 
and many shells of the Taluable and precious kind in the 
mine, and much dragon's blood and aloes of Socotra; and 
there arc large flocks of sheep and oxen. 

Btt7FAR. 

Leaving Cape Fartach towards the coast of the open sea 
to the north-east by east, going along the coast l leagues off 
is a town of the Moors and sea-port called Diufar,^ a city of 
' the kingdom of Fartach, in which the Moors of Camhay 
trade in cotton 8tu£&, rice, and other goods. 

XEHBK.* 

Further on from this place, in the direction of the same 

wind, at xx leagues off, along the same coast, is another 

■ Sangre de diagoii. * Bolfar, Orteliiis. 

* Shebir, one of the ckief lea-ports of HaAramant. Zeher, Ortelius. 
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town of the Moors, called Xeher; it also belongs to the 

kingdom of Fartach, and is very large ; it has a large trade 
in the stuffs, which the ISFoors of Cambny, Chaul, Dabul, 
and Baticala, and the country of Malabar, bring in their 
ships to this port and town of Xcher ; these are coarse and 
fine cotton stnflb, with which thej clothe themselves; granates 
on strings and several other jewels of small value, mnch rice, 
sugar, and spice of all kinds, cocoa-nuts, and other goods, 
which they sell there to the merchants of the country, who 
carry them from there to Aden and all this part of Arabia. 
And the importers afterwards employ the money in horses 
for India: tliesc arc very large and very good, and each one 
of them in India is worth £▼€ or six hundred ducats. And 
they also take from there much wormwood,^ which grows 
in that country. And in the interior of the country all the 
people are Beduins: in this country there is much wheat 
and plenty of meat and dates, grapes, and all other fruits 
which are in our parts. And all the ships which sail from 
India for the Red Sea, and having? been delaved cannot ar- 
rive in good time" with their merchandise at the place of 
their destination, remain to sell them in this port of Xeher, 
and from there they go to India along the coast to Cambay. 
And so this port is large and of much trade at all times. 
This King of Fartach is, with the whole of his kingdom, in 
obedience to the King of Aden, because he holds a brother 
of his a prisoner. The wormwood which grows in this 
country of Xeher is carried from here to all the world, and 
the ships of this place load^ the said wormwood, which is 
there worth a hundred and fifty maravedis the hundred 
weight. 

1 Bndsncio, satie&t for ajenjo, Absintlie ; perhaps the Eat or Katta, 
a Toy expsDsiTS leaf of a ihrub. 

* This refers to the monsoon; if it is QB&Toaiable the ships eanaot 

get up the Red Sea. 

* This word is illegible, it reads »e mpegen. 
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FAS ALU AD. 

Having passed this town of Xeher, along the coast there 
are other small towns, and Beduins in the interior of the 
country. This coast lasts as far as Cape Fasalhat, which is 
XXV leagues from Xeher, between north-east and east, where 

the kingdom and rule of the King of Ormiiz begins. At 
this cape there is a fortress which the King of Ormuz hohls 
there which is called Cor : and from there the coast begins 
to bend inwards towards Ormnz. 

X1290D01I OF ORMUZ. 

After passing this Cape of Fasalhat along the coast to the 
north-east, there are many towns and castles of the kingdom 

of Ormuz in Arabia, fifty leagues to the north-east, and then 
twenty-five leagues to the east, and as much again to the 
north-east and north, and then it makes a bay to the north- 
west for twelve leagues, and turns to tlic north-east twenty- 
five leagues as far as Cape Refalcate,^ and then it turns to 
the north-west, making bays until Madea, which are eighty- 
six leagues off, and from there it trends to the north-east by 
north thirty leagues until Cape Mooondon,' which is at the 
mouth of the sea of Persia, which is twelve leagues in width, 
and on this sea also further on, this rule and lordship con- 
tinue to extend, and there are in it many towns and forts ; 
and islands which are in the midst of the said sea of Persia, 
inhabited by Moors. These places belonging to this kingdom 
are the foUowiog. In the beginning of this kingdom ou the 
coast outside of this sea of Persia, is : — 
First Calhat,' a very large town of handsome houses, and 

• Probably an error of the pen for Ras al Ont. 

° Cape MusseuJom, in Ortelius and the German Atlas of 1753 also 
Mocandon, here it it> evident that the cedilla of the c has been forgotten, 
and the snrar has boen perpetuated. 9 is often wed fer e la old 
manuacripti, 

* In tiie German Atlas there is a place called Kellat, and another close 
by called Gali^ute ; Calata, Ortelius. 
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well situated ; the inhabitants are rich nobles and merchants: 

it is forty-four leagues irom Cape Fasalhat. Thirty-two 
leagues furtlicr on there is another small ])lace called Tybi, 
■which has good water with which the ships navigating all 
this coast provide themselves. 

T wen ty-five leagues further on is another small place called 
Daxnia, also a sea-port. 

Thirty leagues further on is another large place which is 
a very good town of much trade in merchandise, which is 
called Curiat,^ in which, as well as in the others in the neigh> 
bourhood, there is plenty of meat, wheat, dates, and other 
fruit in abundance : there arc plenty of horses, which are bred 
in the country, and they are very good, and the Moors of 
Ormuz come to buy them for exportation to India. 

Leaving this town of Curiat, at twelve leagues along the 
coast is another place with a fortress which is called Sar,' 
whifh the King of Ormus keeps there. 

Haying doubled the Cape of Resalcate, the coast turns to 
the sea of Persia. Forty leagues further on from this cape is 
another town upon the coast itself called Mazquate. It is a 
large town, and of very honourable people, and of much trade 
in merchandise, and a place of great fisheries: they catch 
large iish there, which they export dried and salted to other 
parts. 

Going along the coast further on to the sea of Persia there 
is at a distance of ten leagues another place called Sohar.' 

Leaving this town of Sohar, further inland from the coast> 
at fourteen leagues off is another fortress of the King of 
Ormuz called Rosach ; and with these fortresses this king is 
better able to keep all this country in subjection. 

Having passed the fortress of Rosach, there is another 
fortress called Nahel twelve leagues off. 

> Ciuiate in Ortdfais and the GsrmaD Atlaa. 
B ThjA be read Sar, or Sari. 

' Soar OrlsUtts, Sohar in iha Gdrman Atlas (map of Psnaa). 
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TweWe leagaes farther on is another place they call 
Madeha ; it is a small place, of few inhabitants, inside the 

mouth of the Sea of Persia, thirty leagues to the south-west.' 

Further on, there is a lar^c place of many inhabitants 
called Corfasan," around which and the other neighbouring 
places are many very agreeable country houses belonging to 
the chief men and most honoured of the Moors of Ormiis^ 
who come during certain months of the year there to repose, 
and to collect their provisions, and enjoy their fruit. 

Fifteen leagues further on there is another place on the 
coast, called Dadena. 

As much again further on to the south-west, another place 
called Daba. Further on, on the coast to the south-west by 
west, at a distance of Ixxxv leagues, is another very large 
town called Julfar,** where there are many very respectable 
people, and many merchants and sailors. And there they 
fish up many large pearls and seed pearls, which the mer- 
chants of the city of Ormuz come there to hay, to carry them 
to India and other parts. This place is one of much trade, 
and produces a great deal to the king of Ormuz. 

Farther along the coast of the Persian Sea, in the before- 
mentioned inner part, are three other places belonging to the 
king of Ormuz : Racolhimun,'* which is a good town, at a 
distance of twenty-four leagues, and another beyond this, 
called Melquehoan,-"^ and six leagues further on there is a 
fortress called Calba,^ which the king maintains to defend 
his conntry from the Bedouins, who live in the interior of 

> Lebeche or Isveche, S.W. wind. 

' In the German Atlas Corscan, there is also another place there inland 
a long way otF called Orfacan, both these seem to be corruptioiui of the 
name in the text Khor Fakan. 

' Julphar or Giotoffar in the German Atlas. 

* Roeoalima in the Atlas of Abraham OrteUus, Antwerp, 1070 : the 
Rm el Khjma of Oaptain Felix Joneses Chart. 

» Probably Amulgoweln of Captain F. Jones. 

* Galba, Ortelitu. 
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the country, and who arc governed hy sheikhb ; and at times 
they go against these towns of the kingdom of Ormuz, and 
make war upon them, and sometimes they make them rebel 
against the king. 

This king of Ormus possesses, besides these places already 
mentioned, on the coast of Arabia, many other towns in the 
country of Persia, on the sea^coast, and in the midst of the 
Fenian Sea many islands inhabited by Moors, in which he 
has many large towns, very rich and handsome, all of which 
are named separately further on, and afterwards the island 
and city of Ormuz and its customs are mentioned. 

On this coast the king of Or muz has a town called Baha,' 
in which he maintains his governors. 

Having passed this place, farther along the coast is another 
place called Dezar. 

Further on another place called Xahen. 
• Farther on another place called Tgun.* 

Further on another place called El-guadap. 

Farther on another place called Nabani,'' from which place 
they carry much water to drink to Orniuz, bccauiic there is 
no drinkable water there ; and from this and all those other 
places they carry to Ormuz all its supplies. 

Further on is another place called Guan-meda, and from 
there further on there are also some other places belonging 
to the king of Ormuz, which are the following — Lefete, Qae- 
sebi,^ and firom here farther on the coast turns to the north- 
west by north as far as the mouth of the river Eufrates, and 
it begins here to be a wide estuary. Berohu/ Caljar, Xuza, 
Mohimasim,® Lima,^ Gorbaz, Alguefa, Carmon.® Which 

' Baha, Ortelius. 

* Iguir m Ortelius, 1670. . » Naban, Ortelius, 1570. 

* Quesibi, Ortelius. * Bcrou, ibidem. 

* Moy Macina, Ortelius, 1570. ' ' Lima, Ortelius. 

* Ganaon, Ortelius. 

JThb list of towns is thus introduood without anythiag to connect it 
witli the Damtire; they would apparently be places on the Sbat el 
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lasts two hundred and forty leagues, and then Bazera, a 
castle of Sophi. At the entrance of the river Eufrates the 
land turns to the sea in a southerly direction eighty leagues^ 
and then returns as much again to the north, and after that 

turns again to the south, when there begin these towng— 
Cohomo, Barque Gnex,^ Ganguan, Basido," Goxtaque, 
Conch, Conga, Ebrahemi,^ and as far as this there are one 
hundred and sixty-five leagues, and after that Xenase,* 
Menahao Xamile, Ley tarn, Bamtani, Doani,^ and from this 
point the coast trends to the east for a distance of thirty 
leagues as far as Lorom.* Between these places there are 
many large towns with much trade, and very respeetahle 
inhabitants, and great merchants ; and many castles, which 
the King of Ormuz maintains for the defence of his country, 
and they are all on the coast of the Persian Sea. They are 

Arab, between (he tea and Basrah, but from the AtUu of Ortelius it is 
clear that they are intende<3 to follow after Quesebi, from which word 
to "estuary " should bo read in a parenthesis : from the entire absence of 
punctuation and capital letters in the MS. there is K^eat diihculty in 
ascertaining always the correct meaning. This passage seems to show 
that those who made the early maps had bad a copy of ibis MS. under 
their e^es. '* Quesebi : j dende aqui adelante da Tuelta eotta a 
maestro y tramontana hasta la boca del Bio eufeates y comien9a en esa 
Yuelta una tabia berohu caljar," et cetera. The word killa can hardly 
as here placed mean a list, and one of Its meanings, dead water, or 
water without a current, in speaking: of a river, seems here most appli- 
cable. Ortelius, however, followed by the German Atlas of i7o:i, has 
got TaMa as a town between Quesibi and Serou, in which case the sense 
of comiensa and una would be imperfect. As the word uMa is Spanish, 
and in Portuguese is te^tUa, it would appear that this Spanish trans-' 
lation and not the Portugnese original has been made use of for 
the ancient atlases. This view is confirmed by there being no such 
place as Tabla in Captain F. Jones's Chart. Bamusio's edition has 
Tabla between Quesibi and Berohu. 
' Ottes» Qrtdius, on the Persian shore. 

* Oues, brfore named, re-appears as Cues, Basida, Oostaque, Conga, 
whieh ass placed on the Arabian shore : Gonga also appears on the Persian 
shore in Ortelius's Atlas, 1070. 

* Braimu, Ortelius. * Denaze, ibid. 

* Poan, ibid., on Persian shore. * Laron, ibid. 
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places abundantly supplied with meat and wheaten bread* 

barley, vines, and all other things which are found iti our 
parts, and many dates ; and the inhabitants of these towns 
are white, and very polite people ; they dress in long clothes 
of silk and cotton stuffs and camelota ; and this is a very 
rich country. 

THB ISI«AND8 OF THB KINGDOM OF OBMVZ. 

In the mouth of thu sea of Persia there are the following 
islands belonging to the king of Ormus. Cuyx, Andrany,^ 

Baxcal, Quiro,^ Lar,^ Cojar,* Tomon,* i^iVror Guolar, Melu- 
gan,- (iory, Ciuexiiiii,' Bahaicm.* 

These two islands of Queximi and Baharein are large ; 
and Queximi has eight inhabited towns and has plenty of 
proTisions. Baharem has a large town of many Moors, im- 
portant and honourable personages. And it is distant from 
Lorom to the north* east zzxiv leagues, and to the island of 
Queximi fifty leagues of channel ; and between it and the 
mainland from two to four leagues ; and after that the coast 
turns between north-east and east, until the island of Ormuz 
for XXXV leagues, of which island mentiou is made lower 
down.^ 

Merchants from many parts reside in this island, and it 
is situated in the middle of this sea, and many ships with 
great merchandise sail to it ; and here and in the neighbour- 
hood much seed pearl and many pearls are produced, and 
they fish them on the island itself, from which there is a 
great profit to the inhabitants ; and the king draws from this 

* Andrani, Ortslius. ' Quaro, ibid. 

* Lar, ibid. * Coiar, ibid. * TomOyibid. 

* Mulugan, ibid. ? Qiiezimi, ibid. 

* Babarem, ibid. Besides tbese islands, Urtelius bas got Gicolar aud 
Ficor, which names might have been made out of the above list from 
this veiy MS. by nsding differently the names which are written in 
italiDs. 

* Here there appears to be a gap in the H8. of three quarters of a line. 
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island and from all the others large revenues. The mer- 
chants of Ormus go to this island of Baharem to buy the 
pearls and seed pearl for India and other parts where they 
find it profitable, and for the kingdom of Narsinga ; and also 
those of Persia and Arabia go there to buy tlicm, and in all 
this sea of Persia these pearls are found, but not in such 
quantity as in this island of Baharem. 

COUNTRY OF SHEIKH ISltAlL. 

After passing these countries along the coast of Persia, 
there are many towns, places, and villages of the Moors, yery 
handsome and rich enough. From here further on it is no 
longer the country of the king of Ormuz, but belongs to 
other lords, of whom we do not possess so much information, 
except that Xeque YzmaeP subjugates and governs them. 
He is a Moor, and a young man, who in a short time has 
subjugated these parts, and a great part of Persia and Arabia, 
and many kingdoms and lordships of the Moors, not heing a 
king nor the son of a king, except that he was only a sheikh 
of the house and lineage of Aly, the brother-in-law' of 
Mahomed; and, beiL^ poor, he nnitisd with other 
young Moors, and they took up the habit of going without 
clothes, which is a custom amongst them ; they abandoned 
their property, honours, and clothes, and only covered them- 
selves with skins of goats, and leopards, and deer with the 
fur, which many ai e in the habit of carrying, and they mark 
their arms and breasts with many scars of bums ; and they 
carry heavy iron chains, and in their hands some weapons, 
dififerent from those of other people, such as small battle-axes 
of much workmanship, and iron maces ; they go as pilgrims, 
and do not sustain themselves except by alms ; and to such 

• Shah Ismail, King of P«nia, oon temporary of the writer of this MS. 

and founder of the Shiah rite as at present existing. 

Son-in-law. This account is like tiiat of Ramusio and differs some- 
what from the Portuguese 
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people, wherever they go, mneh honour and entertainment 

is shown by the other Moors ; and they always go shouting 
and crying out in the villages the name of Mahomet. So 
this Sheikh Ismail took this habit, and determined to shout 
and cry out for Aly, whilst he took no heed of Mahomed. 
Many people began to collect ronnd him, so that he 
began soon to take towns and to grant property to the per- 
Bons who flocked to him, and were with him at a conquest ; 
and, in ease they took nothing, he decided on making some 
hoods of scarlet wool, of ample dimensions, and ordering 
them to be worn by the persons who followed him ;^ 
thus he collected many people, and with them he went on 
taking many towns, and making w ar in many parts ; and he 
did not choose to be called king, but the leveller of property, 
who took from those who had much, and gave to those who 
had little ; neither did he choose to rest in any place. 

But all that he conquered he gave away and distributed to 
Hko&e who followed and obeyed him ; whenever he found any 
very rich people whose riches did not profit any one, he took 
them away and distributed them amongst honourable people 
and the poor ; and to the owners of the property he left a 
share equal to that which he gave to each one of the others ; 
this he did many times, on which account they called 
him the Equaller. This king sent ambassadors to all the 
Moorish kings to persuade them to wear those coloured 
hoods, and if they did not choose to accept them, he sent to 
challenge them, and to say that he would come against 
them, to take their country, and make them believe in 
Aly. He sent this embassy to the great Sultan of Cairo and 
to the Grand Turk, who gave him a hostile answer and 
made a leagae aguinst him. As soon as Sheikh Ismail 
saw their answers he determined to go against the Grand 
Turk, and he went against him with large forces, horse and 
foot, and the Turk came out to receive him, and they had a 

I The origin of the KisUbuhes. 
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great batde,i in which the Grand Turk was the conqueror, 
on account of the quantity of artillery which he brought with 
him, which Sheikh Ismail did not bring, and he only fought 
with his men with the strength of their arms. They killed 
there many of his people, and he took to flight, and the Turk 
followed him, killing many of his troops, until he left him 
within Persia, when he returned thence to Turkey. This 
was the first time that this Sheikh Ismail was routed, for 
which he said that he wished to return to Turkey with 
greater power and provided with artillery. This king ruled 
over a part of Babilonia, and Armenia, and Persia, and a 
large part of Arabia, and of India, near to the kingdom of 
Cambay. His design was to get into his hands the house of 
Mekkah. This sheikh sent an embassy with many presents 
to the captain of the king of Portugal, who was exercising 
his functions in India, and asked him to agree to peace and 
friendship. And the Portuguese captain-major received this 
embassy and presents, and in return sent another embassy.- 

At the extremity of this Sea of Persia there is, as has been 
said, a fortress called Basera, inhabited by Moors, in sub- 
jection to Sheikh Ismail, at which there comes out from the 
mainland to the sea a very large and beautiful river of good 
fresh water, which is called Frataha.* This is said to be 
one of the four rivers which flow out of the terrestrial Para- 
dise, which river is the Eufrates, and these Moors say it has 
sixty thousand branches, and that one of the principal ones 
comes out at the kingdom of Dahulcino, in which is the first 

■ Chalderan, 3rd Rcjeb or August 1514. Vicente Bocca, in hid 
history of ih» Turka, printed Yalencia 1556, says that the corpses of 
nuuiy Pomian womm who had accompsiiied their hus^j^s in disguise, 
were found after the batile, and that Sultan SeUm^oraered them to 

receive an honouiable burial. 

' This embassy came to Albuquerque when he was at Ormuz the last 
time, the envoy sent by Albuquerque was Fcrnan Gomez. Sui Roman 
Hist, do la India, pp. 230, and :>-l(\--14iK Valladolid, 1003. 

' Frat, with a Persian turmiuutiou. 
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India, which we call the river Indus ; and the river Ganges 

is the other branch, which comes out in the second ladia to 
the sea ; and the Nile, which is another branch, which comes 
through the country of Frester John, and waters Cairo.^ 

ISLAND AND CITY OF OBMUZ. 

On coming oat of the Sea and Strait of Persia, in its 
month there is a small island, in which is the city of Ormus, 
which is small and very handsome, and with very pretty 
houses, lofty, of stone, whitewash, and mortar, covered with 

terraces, and because the country is very hot, they have fans 
made in such a manner that they make the air come from 
their summits to the lower part of the houses and rooms. It 
is a Tery well situated town, which has very good streets 
and squares. Outside of this city, in the island itself, there 
is a small mountain, which is entirely of rock salt and snl* 
phur; this salt is in great lumps, and Tery white and 
good: they call it Indian salt, hecause nature produces 
it there ; and the ships which come there from all parts take 
this salt as ballast, because in ail other parts it is worth much 
money. 

The inhabitants of this island and city are Persians and 
Arabs, and they speak Arabic and another language which 
they call Persian. They are very white, and good-looking 
people, of handsome bodies, both men and women ; and there 
are amongst them black and coloured people also, who are 
from the country of Arabia. And the Persians, who are very 
white, are fat and luxurious people, who live very well. 
They are very voluptuous, and have musicians with various 
instruments. There arc among them very rich merchants, and 
many ships, because they have a good port, and they trade 
in many kinds of goods, which are imported there from 

* With respect to this geography of the four rivsrs of Fsndise, see 
M. Rensa*s remarks on the Penian traditiona, in hii Hist, dee Langues 
Semitiques, pp. 461-483. Paris, 1883. 
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many parts, and exported thence to other parts of India. 
They bring there all sorts of spices, drugs, precious stones, 
and other goods, such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, 
mace, nutmeg, long pepper, aloes-wood, sandal-wood, brasii- 
wood, balsam, tamarinds, Indian saffron, beeswax, iron, sugar, 
rice, cocoa-nuts, rubies, sapphires, g^agonsas,^ amethysts, to- 
pazes, chrysolites, hyacinths, porcelain, benioin ; and upon all 
these goods much money is made, and many stulb from the 
kingdom of Cambay, Chaul, Dabul, and Bengala, which are 
called Sinabasos, Chautars, Mamonas, Dugasas, Soranatis, 
which arc kinds of stuffs ol cotton very much valued amongst 
them for caps and shirts, which are much made use of by 
the Arabs and Persians, and people of Cairo, Aden, and 
Alexandria. They also bring to this city of Ormua, quick- 
silver, Termillion, rose-water, brocade and silk stuffs, scarlet 
woollens, coarse camelots, and silk. And from China and 
Catuy they bring to this city by knd much fine silk in skeins, 
and very rare musk and rhubarb and they bring from 
Babilohia very hue torquoiaes, and some emeralds, and very 
fine lapis lazuli from Acar. And from Baharom and Julfar 
they bring much seed pearl and large pearls, and many 
horses from Arabia and Persia, of which they carry away to 
India every year as many as five or six hundred, and at times 
a thousand ; and the ships which export these horses load 
much salt, dates, and raisins, and sulphur, and of the other 
goods which the Indians are pleased with. 

These Moors of Ormuz are very well dressed, with very 
white, long, and line cotton shirts, and their fine drawers^ 
of cotton, and above that, very rich silk clothes and camelots, 
scarlet cloth, and very rich gauzes, with which they wrap 
their waists, and they wear in their girdles daggers and 
knives, ornamented with gold and silver, and some heavy 

' Zircon or jargon, a stone of which false diamouds arc mailc. 

' Reubarbaro. ' Sarahuulcs, Sorwal ur 8halwar. 

* Almai»tr. 
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short swords, all adorned with <^o1d and silver, according 
to the rank of the wearers : and large round shields, richly 
garnished with silk, and in their hands they carry Turkish 
bows, painted with gold and very pretty colours^ and their 
cords are of silk. These bows are of stiff wood and of bufialoe*s 
horn ; they carry very far, and these people are very good arch- 
ers ; their arrows are slender and well worked. Others carry 
in their hands iron maces, well wrought and elegant ; others 
asrain, battle-axes of various patterns and of very good tem- 
per, and inlaid or enamelled.^ They are very agreeable and 
polite people^ and very civil in their mutual relations. Their 
food is of very good meats, very well cooked^ wheaten 
bread, and very good rice, and many other dishes very well 
prepared, and many kinds of conserves, and preserved fruits, 
and others fresh: that is to say, apples, pomegranates, 
peaches, apricots, figs, almonds, melons, radishes, salads, and 
&11 the other things which there are in Spain ; dates of many 
kinds, and other eatables and fruits not used in our parts. 
They drink wine of grapes in secret, because their law for- 
bids it them ; and the water which they drink is flavoured 
with pistachio nuts, and set to cool, for which purpose they 
employ and se^ many methods for cooling and preserving 
it cool. And all the noblemen and honourable merchants 
always take, wherever ihey go, both in the streets and public 
places, and on the road, a page with a bottle of water, which 
is covered underneath with silver, or with a silver cup, as 
much for state and show as for use and comfort. All these 
people possess gardens and farms, to which they go to enjoy 
themselves for some months of the year.^ 

This city of Ormux is, as has been said, very rich and 
well supplied with everything in the way of provisions, but 
everything is very dear, because it is brought by sea from 
the towns of Arabia and Persia, for in the island ^ere is no- 

' Atuxsia, Moorish workmanship of inlaying metals. 
' This dcscxiptioa of Tcrsian customs is vcr}' exact. 
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thing that can be made use of except salt ; neither have they 
water to drink, for they bring it each day in boats from the 
mainland or other neighbouring islands. But for all that, 

the squares are full of all sorts of things, and everything is 
sold by weight, and with great order and regulation. And 
they give a very proper punishment to whoever falsifies the 
weights or sells above the regulation price ; and they also 
sell cooked and roasted meat by weight, and so with all 
other cooked victaals ; and all these so well arranged and 
so dean that .many people do not have cooking done in their 
houses, but eat in the squares. 

The king is always in this city of Ormuz, in which he has 
some beautiful palaces, and a fortress, where he has his 
residence, and where he keeps his treasury ; and there he 
holds all his court, and out of it provides governors or judges 
for all his states and lordships. But it is his council that 
does everything ; and he does not meddle with any affairj 
but only amuses himself, neither would it have been in his 
power to do otherwise ; for if he wished to govern in per- 
son, and wished to be free and exempt like other kings, im- 
mediately they would put his eyes out, and would' put him 
in a house with his wife, and maintain him there miserably ; 
and they would raise up another son of his as king, or some 
one else more fitting for it, of his lineage, in order that his 
council may govern all his kingdoms and territories peace- 
fully in his name. And with respect to all the other heirs of 
the kingdom, as they grow up and become persons able to 
command and gOTem, if it should appear to the council that 
they desire to meddle with the government, they take them 
and put their eyes out also, and put them also in a house ; so 
that there are always ten or twelve of these blind men, and 
those who reign live with this fear before them.^ They give 

' The Jewish traveller Pedro Tcixeira (or Teireira, according to 
Rodriguez da Uastro, Biblica, Rabiuica Esp.) at the end of the sixteenth 
or begiDuing ni tlis seventeenth century, wrote a history of Persia, 
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food there to them and to their wives and children. This 
king has many men-at-arms, and many gentlemen who guard 
and serve him, and they receive very good pay and rations, 
and are always at the coart with their arms ; and they send 
some to the frontiers on the mainland whenever they are 
required. 

They make gold and silver money in this city ; the gold 
coins are called Sarafin, and are worth three hundred mara- 

▼edis, and most of them are halves, which are worth a hun- 
dred and fifty, a round coin like ours,^ and with Moorish 
letters on both sides, and about the size of a fanon of Calicut, 
with Moorish letters, and it is worth fifty-five maravedis ; 
they call these tanga, and they are of very fine silver, and 
of the standard of twelve dinars.^ There is a large quantity 

translated from Mirkhond, and a " Journey from the East Indies to 
Italy Overland," Antwerp, Jerome Yerdassen. Teixeira wrote the first 
part of this work in Portuguese, sad afterwards tnuisbtsd it into Span- 
iihy adding the seooncL psrt. Both were tnntlated into French by 
0. Ootolendi in 1681, and printed at Paris under the title of " Voysges 
de Taxeiia, on rBiatoire des Rois de Perse.'* He died at Verona. 
Teixeira says : " It was a custom much in use, both formerly and in later 
times among the kings of Persia and Ilarmuz. in order to assure them- 
selves of those whom they might have reason to fear, and who com- 
monly were their relations. And ev«i this day may be seen at Hamas, 
on a hill nesr the hermitage of Ssnta Loeiay at a little more than a mile 
from the eity, the mine of some towsis, in which the kings placed their 
relations who had been blinded for this reason. The method which they 
used for depriving them of sight was this : they took a brass basin, and 
heating it in the fire as much as possible, passed it two or three or more 
times before the eyes of the person they intended to blind ; and without 
other lesion of the eyes they lost their sight, the optic nervefl being 
injured by the fire, but the eyes remaining as limpid and clesr ss before." 
Amador de Los Bioi, Bstudios sobte los Judios de Espafia, p. 607. 
Msdnd, 1848. 

Bamusio has translated to blind " oavar gli oochi," which in this case 

would not apply. 

' This observation is owing to the Moorish coins of the Almohade 
dvnasty having been square, which gave rise to the Spanish saying of 
spendthrifts : " My money rolls, as it is not Moorish.*' 

* The standardof modemSpanish nlver coin ii eleven dinarS|Ordineree. 
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of this money, both gold and silver, and mach of it goes oat 
to India, where it has much cnrrency. 

There came a Portuguese fleet to this kingdom of Ormus, 

and its captain -major was Alfonso deAlborquer que, who at- 
tempted to come to an understanding with this kingdom of 
Ormuz, but the Moors would not agree, and on that account 
this captain began to make war upon the w4iole kingdom at 
all the sea-ports, and he did them much injury, and at last 
he came and touched at the port of Ormuz with his fleet, 
and there was a great battle there, with many and great 
ships full of many and smart welUarmed men. And the said 
captain routed the fleet of the Moors, and killed many of 
them, and sunk many of their ships, and took and burned 
many which were moored in the harbour, drawn up by the 
wall of the city. And when the king and the governors of 
the country saw such great destruction of their people and 
ships, without being able to assist them, they offered peace 
to the before-mentioned captain, who accepted it under the 
condition that they should let him make a fortress at one 
extremity of the city ; and they agreed, and this began to 
be done ; and the work having commenced, the Moors re- 
pented again, and did not choose that more should be built; 
and then the Portuguese began again to make war upon 
them, and they did them so great damage, and slaughtered 
so many people, that they made them tributary to the King 
of Portugal to the amount of fifteen thousand serafins of 
gold each year. 

Some years from that time the king and governors of 
Ormus sent an ambassador with offers of services and letters 
to the King of Portugal, and the before-named captain 
returned with his answer and a good fleet to the city of 
Ormus,^ and there they received him very peacelnlly in this 

' The Portuguese force is said to have consisted of fifteen hundred 
Portuf^ucac and six hundred Indian soldiers ; this took place in 1514. 
Panorama or Univers Pittoresque. According to 8an RomaQ llist. de 
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city, and at once gave him permission and a place in which 
to built the fortress, which on a former occasion the Portu- 
guese had begun to build : and he ordered it to be built at 
once» very large and magnificent. At this time the king, 
who was a MOor, and very young, and in the power of 
the goyernore, and so ruined that he did not dare do any- 
thing of himself, found the means to inform the captain- 
major .secretly of the little liberty he enjoyed, and that the 
governors kept him like a prisoner, and that they had for^ 
cibly taken the government which belongs to others who 
were accustomed to exercise it, and that it appeared that 
they were exchanging letters with Shrikh Ismail in order to 
give him the kingdom. The captain-major kept this 
very secret, and determined to have an interview with the 
king; and they agreed that this interview should be in 
some large houses near the sea. On the day on which the 
interview was to take place, the captun-major entered the 
houses with ten or fifteen captains, leaving his people well 
arranged, and aU concerted as was most convenient. So 
the king and his principal governor came there with many 
• people, and the king and the governor entered the houses 
with ten or twelve honourable Moors, and the door was well 
shut and guarded. Then the captain-major ordered them 
to kill the governor^ with their daggers in his presence 
and that of the king : and he said to the king, "Have no fear. 
Sir, for I do this to make you absolute king." However 
those who were without heard the noise, and began to raise 
a disturbance, that it to say, the relations, servants, and friends 
of the said governor, who were many in number, and all 
came armed, so that it was necessary for the captain-major 

la Int.lia Oriental in the beginning of 1515, Albuquetque's foree COn« 
sisted of 26 sail, 1500 Portuguese, and 600 Malabars. 

■ This governor's name was Rais Hamid ; oue account says so many 
daggers were drawn against him that the Portuguese wounded one 
anoUier*s hands : the othsr governor moitioned kftor was named Rais 
Kordim, i.e., Niureddin. 
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to take the king by the hand ; they went up on to the roof, 
both of them armed, in order that the king might speak 
thence to the Moors, and might pacify them ; so he 
spoke to them, but could do nothing with them. They, on 
the contrary, required that he should confide to them his 
brother and lord : and they went thence to establish them- 
selves in the king's palace, saying they would make another 
king. The captain-iiiiijor wished to lay hands upon 
them, and thus they remained a great part of the day, and 
the king sought how to turn them out, and the captain- 
major determined to kill them by force or to drive them out, 
as they did not choose to go out of the fortress. So when 
the Moors saw that the captain-major, with the king, was 
determined to attack them, they resolved to give the fortress 
to the king ; and when they gave it up, the king commanded 
that they should be banibhcd immediately, they and their 
families ; and this was done, and they went to the mainland. 

The captain-major conducted the king from these houses 
to the palace in triumph and honourably, and with many 
people, both of ours and of his, and entrusted him to the 
other governor who was so before. He then committed to 
him his palaces and the city very, freely, and told the gover- 
nor to serve the king very honourably, and to leave him to 
govern his country at his pleasure, and only give him ad- 
vice, as happens with other Moorish kings : and thus he 
put him at liberty. He then left in the fortress that was 
built a captain and many men of Portugal, and ships, in 
order to favour this king, who does nothing without the 
advice of the captain of the fort. And he is in submission 
to the King of Portugal, with all his kingdoms and terri- 
tories. 

After the captain-major had pat everything in quiet and 
order, and under his command, he then had banished by the 

public crier, and turned out of the island all the paiderastoi, 
with a warning that if they returned there again they would 
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he burned^at which the king showed great satisfaction. He 
likewise ordered all the blind kings who were in the city to 
be taken» and there were thirteen or fourteen of them, and 
put in a large ship^ and he sent them to India, and they 
were landed at Goa, where he gave orders for them to be 
maintained at the expense of his revenues, so that they 
might end their days there, and not cause any disturbance in 
the kingdom of Ormuz, and be in peace and quietness. 

DIULCINDI. 

Leaving the kingdom of Ormuz, from the mouth of the 
Sea of Persia the coast goes to the south'^ast for a hundred 
and seVenty-two leagues as &r as Diulcinde,^ entering the 
kingdom of TJIcinde," which is between Persia and India. 

It is a kingdom, and has a Moorish king over it, and most of 
the inhabitants of the country are Moors, and there are some 
Gentiles subject to the Moors. This king has an extended 
rule over the country in the interior, and few sea-ports. They 
have many horses. On the eastern side this country is 
bounded by the kingdom of Cambay, and on the west by 
Persia. It is in obedience to Sheikh Ismail. The Moors are 
white and coloured ; they have a language of their own, and 
also Bpeak that of the Persians and of Arabia. There is 
much wheat aiid barley in this country, and plenty of meat. 
It is a level country, with little timber. They make little 
practice of navigating the sea ; they possess extensive sea- 
beaches, where there are great fisheries, and they catch large 
fish, which they dry and salt, both for consumption in the 
country and for exportation in small vessels to other king- 
doms. In tius country they give dried fish to their horses 
to eat. A few ships which sail to this country from India, 
bring rice, sugar, and some spices, timber, planks, and Indian 

1 In Ortdiua'a Map of Asia Buloincia is some way up a rivsr ; in the 

Qerman Atlas of ^763 no trace of it appean. 
* Ulcinde, Camoens, canto z, atansa 106. 
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canes, which are as thick as a man's leg. And in all this 
trade they make much money; and from this place they 
carry away cotton, horses, and cloth. A great rirer comes 
into the sea through this kingdom ; it comes through the - 
middle of Persia, and they «ay that it comes out of the river 
Ettirates. Along this river there are many large and rich 
towns of Moors. It is a very fertile and fruitful land, and 
very abundant in provisions. 

KINGDOM OF GDZKRAi, IN INDIA. 

Leaving the kingdom of Uicinde, in the same direction, 
at a distance of fifty leagues^ the traveller enters the first^ 
India, in the great kingdom of Guzarat, which kingdom 
had belonged to King Darius. And the Indians have long 
histories of him and of King Alexander. This kingdom has 
many cities and towns in the interior of the country, as well 
as ports along the sea ; and very much shipping. It has 
many merchants and shipowners, both Moors and Gentiles. 

The king, and the men-at-arms, and nobles of the coun- 
try were all Gentiles formerly, and now they are' Moors, 
since the Moors conquered the country in war, and hold the 
Gentiles subject to them, and molest them and treat them ill. 
There are three qualities of these Gentiles, that is to say, 
some are called Razbutes, and they, in the time that their 
king was a Gentile, were knights, the defenders of the king- 
dom, and governors of the country ; tliey used to carry on 
war, and even now there remain some towns of them in the 
mountains, which have never chosen to pay obedience to the 
Moors, but, on the contrary, make war upon them ; and the 
King of Cambaya is not sufficiently powerful to destroy 
them or subject them. They are very good knights and great 
archers, and they have many other kinds of arms with which 
they defend themselves from the Moors, without owning 
any king or lord to govern them. The others are called 

1 Or hither. 
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Bauians^ and are merchants and traders. These live amongst 
the Moors, and trade with them in their goods. They are 
men who do not eat meat nor fish, nor anything that has life ; 
neither do they kill anything, nor like to see it killed, he- 
cause their idolatry forhids it them ; and they observe this 
to such an extreme that it is something marvellous. For it 
often happens that the Moors bring them some worms or 
little birds alive, saying they intend to kill them in their 
presence ; and they ransom them, and buy them to set them 
flying, and save their lives for more money than they are 
worth. And in the same way, if the governor of the country 
has got a man to be executed, these Banians unite together 
and buy him from the officers of justice, that he may not 
die ; and frequently they sell him to them. And in the same 
manner the Moors who beg for alms, when they want alms from 
these people, take ejreat stones and strike themselves with 
them on the shoulders and the breast, and on their stomachs, 
as if they were going to kill themselves with them, and they 
receive alms not to do it, and to go away in peace. And 
others bring knives and stab themselves in the arms and legs 
before them, in order to extract alms ; and others come to 
their doors to decapitate rats and snakes and other reptiles, 
. and they give them money not to do it, so that they are very 
ill-treated by the Moors. If these people meet with a band 
of ants in the road, they hasten out of the road, and go and 
Iqok for a place to pass without treading upon them. They 
likewise sup in the daytime because they do not light candles 
at night, in order that the mosquitoes and other insects may 
not come and die in the flame ; and if of necessity they must 
hare a candle, they keep them in lanterns of paper, or of 
stuff dipped in gum, so that no living thing can get there to 
suffer. If these people have lice they do not kill them, and 
if they worry them very much, they send to fetch some men 
whom they have amongst them, also Gentiles, whom they 
esteem oi holy lives, like hermits, and who live in much ab- 

B 2 
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stinenee for the love of their idols, and these people pick out 
their insects, and all those that they extract they put in their 
own heads, and they nourish them on themselves and on 
their flesh for the service of their idols. And so this law of 
not killing anything ia held in great observance. On the 
other hand^ they are great usurers and faisifiera of weights 
and measures, and merchandise, and coin ; and liars and 
cheats. These Gentiles are brown people, well built and of 
good proportions, smart in their dress, and delicate and tern- 
perate in their food. Their victuals are milk, butter, sugar, 
rice, preserves of many kinds, many fruits, bread, vegeta- 
bles, and field herb^s ; they all have gardens and orchards 
wherever they live, and many pools of water where they 
bathe twice every, day, both men and women ; and having 
ended their washing, they hold the belief that they are 
pardoned for all the sins which they have committed up to 
that time. They wear the hair very long like the women in 
Spain, and they wear it gathered on the top of the head, 
and made into a band which is much adorned, and upon this 
a cap to fasten it; and they always wear many flowers stuck 
into their hair, and sweet smelling things. They also anoint 
themselves with white sandal mixed with safl'ron and other 
scents ; they are much given to fall in love. They go bare, . 
only covering themselves from the waist downwards with 
very rich silk stufis ; they wear embroidered shoes of very 
good leather, well worked, and some short silk 'skirts, and 
other short ones of cotton, with which they cover their 
bodies. They do not carry arms, only some small knives 
garnished with gold and silver, for two reasons : one because 
they are persons who make little use of arms, the other 
because the Moors forbid it to them. They use many ear- 
rings of gold and jewellery in the ears, and many rings, and 
belts of gold and jewellery upon the cloths with which they 
, gird themselves. The women of these Gentiles have very 
pretty, delicate faces, and well made bodies, a little dark. 
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Their dress is silk stuff like their husbands' as far as the 
feet, and jackets' with narrow sleeves of silk stuff, open at 
the shoulders, and other silk cloths with which they cover 
themselyes in the manner of morisco almala&s ; their heads 
bare, the hair gathered up upon the head ; they wear thick 
ankle rings of gold and silver on the legs, and rings on their 
toes, and large coral beads on their arms, with beads of gold 
filigree, and gold and silver bracelets ; and round their 
necks, necklaces of gold and jewellery, fitting closely ; they 
have large holes pierced in their ears, and in them rings of 
gold or silver large enough for an egg to pass through them. 
They are modest women, and when they go oat of their 
houses they are much covered up with their wraps over 
their heads. The other set of people are called Bramans, 
and are priests and the persons who administer and direct 
the idolatry ; they have very large houses of prayer, some of 
them with revenues, others are maintained by alms. In 
these they keep many idols : some of stone, some of wood, 
and other of copper. In these houses and monasteries they 
always perform many ceremonies to their gods ; they make 
feasts for them magnificently, with instruments and songs, 
and with many lights of oil, and they have bells in our 
fashion. These Bramans have got images which represent 
the Holy Trinity : they pay much honour to the number 
three, and in trine make their adoration to God, whom they 
confess to be the true God, Creator, and Maker of all things, 
which are three things in one sole person ; and they say that 
there are many other gods governed by him, in which they 
also believe. These Bramans, wherever they find our 
churches, enter willingly into them, and adore our images ; 
and they always ask for Santa Maria, our Lady, like men 
who have some knowledge of her. And as they see our 
manner of honouring the churches, they say ihek there is no 
great difference between them and us. These Bramans go 

' Cogcoillos. 
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bare from the waist upwards ; they wear upon their shoulder 

a thread of three threads, which is a sign by which they arc 
known to be liiiuuans. They are men who also do not cat 
anything which receives death, nor do they kill anything. 
They hold it to be a great ceremony to wash their bodies, 
and '^ny that they wash on that account. These Bramans, 
and also the Banians, marry in our fashioUf with one woman 
only, and only once. They make great feasts at their wed- 
dings, which last many days, and there are many people 
assembled at these very well dressed and decked out. These 
festivities are magnificent. For the most part they are mar- 
ried when very young, both men and women, and on the 
day of the betrothal, and of the wedding, the couple are 
both of them seated on a platform,^ very much bedizened 
with gold and jewellery and precious stones, and in front of 
them is a small table with an idol covered with flowers, and 
many lighted oil lamps all round it ; and both of them have 
to remain there with their eyes fixed on that idol from the 
morning until the evening, without eating or drinking, or 
speaking to anybody during that time. The people make 
great rejoicings over them with their instruments and songs 
and (lances ; they let off many cannons, rockets and other 
fireworks to divert themselves. And if the husband dies the 
woman does not marry again, and so also does the husband 
should the wife die. And the children are his rightful 
heirs; and Bramans must be sons of Bramans, amongst 
whom lihere are some of a lower rank who serve as messen- 
gers and travellers, and they go in security to all parts 
without any one vexing them in any way. Even if there 
should be war or thieves, they always pass safely. These 
arc called paler* 

^ Or gallery. 
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OF THB KINO AMD TRB LORDS OF GUZAKAT, WHICH 16 OF 

THE KINGDOM OF CAM BAY. 

The King of Guzarat is a great lord^ both in revenue and 
people^ and extensire and rich territory. He is a Moor» 
as also are his lnen«*a^armB, as has been said. He has a 
large court of many knights^ and he is the lord of many 
horses and elephants, which are brought for sale to this 
kingdom from the country of Malabar and Ceylon. And 
with ihc horses and elephants he makes war upon ihe Gen- 
tiles of the kingdom of Guzarat who do not pay obedience 
to him, and upon some other kings with whom at times he is 
at war. And they make wooden castles on the top of the 
elephants, which hold four men, who carry bows and guns, 
and other weapons, and fight thence with the enemy. And 
the elephants are so well trained, that they know how to 
take part in the battle, and with their tusks wound the men 
and horses so severely, that in a very short time they put 
any array into confusion. But they are so timid, and subject 
to pain when M ounded, that they take to flight at once, and 
put one another into confusion, and rout their own side. 
Tliis king has lour or £vc hundred of these at his residence, 
very large and fine. They buy them for one thousand five 
hundred ducats each, at the seaports where the Malabars 
bring them for sale. And they make war much with the 
horses bred in the country, for it has a wonderful quantity ; 
and the Moors and Gentiles of this kingdom are bold riders, 
ride small saddles,^ and use whips. I hey carry very thick 
round shields, edged with silk, and two swords each man, a 
dagger, and a Turkish bow, with very good ai rows ; and 
some carry steel maces, and many of them coats of mail, and 
others tunics quilted with cotton. And the horses have 
housings and steel head pieces, and so they fight very well 
and are light in their movements ; and they are so supple in 

> A la bas tarda. 
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their saddles that they can play oa horseback at the choga' 
or at any other game. They have amongst them the game 
of the jerid, as in Spain. These Moon are white, and of 
many countries : both Turks and Mamelukes, Arabs, Per- 
sians, Khorasanys, Tttrkoman8> and from the great kingdom, 
of Dily, and others bom in the country itself. These people 
come together there on account of the country being very 
rich, and well supplied ; and the king gives good pay and 
rations, and regularly paid. These people are very well 
dressed, with very rich stuiis of gold, silk, cotton, and goats' 
wool, and all wear caps on their heads, and their clothes- 
long, such as morisco shirts and drawers, and leggings to 
the knee of good thick leather, worked with gold knots and 
embroidery ; and their swords are borne in their girdles, or 
in the hands of their pages. They are richly ornamented 
with gold and silver. Their women are very white and 
pretty, also very richly decked out. They may many as 
many as they like and are able to maintain, to honour the 
sect of Mahomed ; and so there are many of them who have 
three or four or five wives, and of all of them they have sons 
and daughters. And these Moors of Cambay speak many 
languages, that is to say, Arabic, Persian, Turkish,' and 
Guzaraty. They eat wheaten bread, rice, meat of all kinds, 
leaving aside pork, which is against their law. They are 
luxurious people, who live well and spend much money. 
They always go with their heads shaved, and the women 
with very tine hair. When they go out of their houses, 
they go on horses, or in cars, and so covered up that nobody 
can see them. They are very jealous men, and can unmarry 
themselves when they please, on paying to the wife a certain 
sum of money (which is promised when they marry them), 
if at any time they repent of it ; and the women have also * 
the same liberty. 

■ The Chaugan, Persian game of hockey ou horsebaofc. 
^ Urdu perhaps is meaut hy the writer. 
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This King of Cambay has been king since a short time 
only, and his father was called Sultan ]\fahomed, who was 
brought up from a child and nourished with poison, for hia 
father desired that he should so be brought up in order that 
it should not be possible to kill him with poison ; for the 
Moorish kings of these parts often have one another killed 
by poison. And this king began to eat it in such a small 
quantity that it could not do him any harm, and from that 
he went on increasing this kind of food in such uiauuer that 
he could cat a great quantity of it; for which cause he 
became so poisonous that if a fly settled on his hand it 
swelled and immediately fell dead. And many wives with 
whom he slept died at once of his poison, which he was un- 
able to leave off eating* for he feared if he did not use it, to 
die soon after; as we see hj experience with the opium 
• which the Indians eat, for if they leave off eating it they die 
immediately, that is, if they begin as children to eat it in 
such a small quantity that it can do them no harm, for some 
length of time, and then increasing the quantity by degrees 
until they remain accustomed to it. This anfion is cold in 
the fourth degree, and on account of being so cold it kills. 
We call it opio, and the women of India when they wish to 
kill themselves in any case of dishonour or of despair, eat it 
with oil of sesame, and so die sleeping without feeling death. 

m 

CITT OF CHAMPAVBR.^ 

This King possesses great cities in his kingdom, and 
especially the city of Champaver, where he resides con- 
tinually, with all his court. This city is to the north of 
Guzerat, eighty leagues inland. It is a very fertile country: 
of abundant provisions, wheat, barley, millet, rice, peas and 
other vegetables, and many cows, sheep, goats, and plenty of 
fruit, so that it is very full of all things ; and it has in its 
neighbourhood many hunting grounds, and deer and 
^ Campauuru iu Ramusio, Champaucl iu Turtuguese edition. 
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Other animals, and winged game. And this country pos- 
sesses dogs and falcons for the chase, and tame leopards for 

hunting all sorts of game. And the King for Lis pastime 
keeps many animals of all kinds, which tlicy send to find and 
.bring up. This King sent a Ganda' to the Xing of Por- 
tugal, because they told him that he would be pleased to 
see her. 

ANDAVAT. 

Leaving this city and going further inland there is another 
city called Andavat, which is larger than the said city of 
Chanipavcr, and it is very rich, and well supplied. The 
former kings used always to reside in this city. These towns 
are walled, itnd embellished with good streets and squares, 
and houses of stone and whitewash, with roofs in our fashion; 
and they hare large courts, and much water in wells and 
pools. They make use of horses, donkeys, mules, camels and 
carts, and haye fine rivers, with plenty of fresh water fish, 
and many orchards and gardens. There are also in this 
kingdom, inland, many cities, towns and villages, in which 
the king keeps his governors and collectors of his revenue. 
If these commit a fault he summons them, and after having 
heard them he bids them drink a cup of poison, Mith which 
anyone dies immediately; and in this way he chastises them, 
so that they are in great fear of him. 

PATBMXI. 

The places which this king has on the sea coast arc these. 
Firstly, leaving the kingdom of Ulcinde for India at a dis- 

■ Gandos, people of Hiadastan, estaUished in the mountainous parts 
of the proviuoe of Qanduana : thej live by Ike chaae and the produce of 

their flocks, and, contrary to the oustom of other Indians, eat fowls and 

bury their dead. The women are obese, and stronger than the men ; 
they wear a dress all of one piece, paint all their body, and become bald 
in the prime of life. Gaiiduaiia, between 17 deg. and 24 deg. N. lat. 
and 61 deg. and bti deg. K. long. Diccionario Eucic, Madrid, Gaspary 
Roig, 18M. 
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taiice of thirty-seven leagues, is a river, on the shore of 
which there is a great city called Patemxi, a good seaport, 
Tery rich^ and of great trade. In this city many silk staffit are 
made, coloured with much embroidery, which are nsed over 
the whole of India, Malacca, Bengal, and also many cotton 
stnfis. To this port come many Indian ships laden with cocoa 
nuts, sngar of palms which they call xagara,^ and from there 
they carry away a great quantity of cloth and much cotton, 
horses, wheat, and voc^ctablcs, by which much money is 
made. Their voyage, with the delays, is of four months. 

aVI^ATIHAKGALOR. 

Passing by this city, further on the coast to the east and 

south, at fifteen leagues distance, there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good port, and is called Surati- 
mangalor, where also many ships from Malabar touch, for 
horses, wheat, rice, cotton cloths, vegetables and other goods 
which are of use in India. And they bring cocoa nuts, 
hurraca' (which is something to drink), emery, beeswax, 
cardamums, and all sorts of spices, in which trade and . 
voyage great profit is made in a short time. 

UUY, 

Fifty leagues further along the coast, towards the south, 
there is a promontory, and joining close to it is a small 
island, which contains a very large and fine town, which the 
Malabars call Diuixa,' and the Moors of the country call it 
Din. It has a Tery good harbour, and is a port of much 
trade in merchandise, and of much shipping from Malabar, 
Baticala, Goa Dabul and Chcul ; and the people of Diu sail 
to Aden, Mekkah, Zeyla, Barbara, "Magadoxo, Brava, 
Melinde, Mombaza, Xer,^ Ormuz, and all parts of the king- 

• Jagri. • Arrak. 

* This namg might also be read Dvuxa or Dimza. * Sbdur. 
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dom. And the Malabars bring hither rice, cocoa nuts, 
jagara, wax, emeryj iron, and sugar from Baticala, and all 
the spices that can be got in India and Malacca ; and firom 
Chaul and Dabul they bring a large quantity of cotton stufis, 
which they call hByranies, and caps for women, which are 
carried from this place to Arabia and Persia. And they load 
at this port for the return voyage cotton cloths of the coun- 
try and silk stuffs, horses, wheat, vegetables, sesame, cotton, 
oil of sesame, and opium, both that which comes there from 
Aden, and that which is made in the kingdom of Cambay, 
which is not so fine as that of Aden ; and they export many 
coarse camlets and silk stnlb made in thiskingdom of Cambay , 
and thick carpets,^ taffeta, scarlet cloth, and of o&er colours. 
They also export the spices and things bronght to them from 
India, by the people of the country, to Aden, Ormnz, and 
all parts of Arabia and Persia, so that this town is the chief 
emporium of trade which exists in all these parts. This 
town gives such a large sum of money as revenue to the 
king, for the loading and unloading of such rich goods, 
that it is a subject of marvel and amazement; for they also 
bring to it from Mekkah much coral, copper, quicksilver, 
Vermillion, lead, alum, madder, rose-water, saffron, and 
much gold and silver coined and uncoined. The king keeps 
a Moorish governor in this place called Melquiaz ; an old 
man, and a very good gentleman, discreet, industrious, and 
of great information, who lives with great order and regu- 
larity in all his affairs. He makes nuich artillery, and has 
many rowing barges, very well arranged, small and very 
light, which are called Talayas.^ He has had constructed in 
the port a very strong and fine bulwark, in which he .has 
very good artillery, with many lombards,* and he always 

* This word alcatifa might also meui velvets, at least that is its 
meaning in Aiabic and Wallachian ; ia modern Spanish it means a fine 

carpet. 

Cuast guards, watch boats. ' Kind of artillery. 
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keeps with him many men-at-arms, to whom he pays very 
good appomtnieiits. They are very well armed. lie is al- 
ways on his guard, and is very apprehensive of the power of 
the King of Portugal.' He shows great honour aod atten- 
tion to the ships and people of Portugal who come to his 
port The people of his country are kept in very good 
order, and governed with much justice and good treatment ; 
he dispenses many favours and presents to voyagers and 
strangers in his country. 

A large fleet of the Great Sultan' of sailing ships and row 
galleys arrived at this port, well equipped, with large 
crews and a good armament ; its captain was Emir Hussein. 
He came to reinforce himself in this port with the assistance 
of the king of Cambay and the before-mentioned governor 
Meliquiaz, and from thence to go to Calicut, to fight with 
the Fortuguescj and turn them out of India. He was for 
some time in the port making many preparations, and the 
Portuguese fleet came there to seek for them, of which Don 
Francisco de Almcyda, viceroy of India, was the captain 
major. And the Moors put out to sea to meet them, and the 
two fleets fought in the entrance of the roadstead vigor- 
ously, and many people were killed and wounded on both 
sides; and at the end the Moors were beaten and captured 
with great slaughter, and the Portuguese took their ships and 
galleys, with all their arms and heavy artillery. They cap- 
tured there many Moors, and the said Emir Huss^n 
■ escaped, and left his fleet to suflfer as has been told ; and 
when Meliquiaz, who assisted and fevoured them with his 
guard-boats and forces, saw the havoc, he at once sent mes- 
sengers to the before-mentioned viceroy to seek peace of 

' This passage seems to fix the date of this work as previous to 1515, 
since in that year the PortugusM made themielTes masten of Din, in 
which they built a fortreu in 1530. (Diccioii. Oeog. UniTeml, Bsroe- 
lona, 1831.) 

* Of Sgypt. 
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hinHj and he sent many provisions and refreshments and other 
presents as a sign of peace*> 

1 This author aeemi io hm eottfbasd the arfjeouat of two naval battles, 
reducing them to one ; the above aeoount, m far ai the description olf 
the meeting of the hostile fleets, refers to the battle in Ifi07, in whieh 

the Portuguese, commanded by Lorenzo son of Francisco de Almeyda, 
were route<1 and Lorenzo slain. Melik Az saved twenty prisoners alive 
from Lorenzo's ship, which would not strike, treated them well, and 
wrote to condole with the father, Francisco de Almejda, for the death 
of his son. Almeyda prepared a fleet of nineteen sail to avenge his sun's 
death, when Albuqueniue arrived to sapersede him ; he had been sent 
from Baiope in 1606. In spite of this Almeyda sailed for Din, where 
Bmir Hussein, instead of waiting for him, put out to sea against the 
advice of Melik Az and was defeated. Vasco Perejn, oaptun of the 
ship that carried Admiral Hussein's ship by hoarding, was killed, and 
his lieutenant, Tavora, took Kmir Ilu.^^^ein's bhip, killing or capturing 
all those who did not save themselves by swimming ashore. The cap- 
tured ships were ridily laden, and Almeyds distributed all the spoil 
amongst his orews. (Thisaetion was fought on tike 3rd February, 1509.) 
Melik Ai sued for peace after this defeat. His fnoposals wen received 
with arrogance and a demand for the snrrender of Bmir Hussein : this 
Melik Az refused, but gave up all his Portuguese prisoners, Almeyda 
accepted this, but cut the heads off all his Moorish prisoners in cool 
blood at Cananor. Panorama, India, pp. 358-360, Barcelona, 1815 ; 
Translation of the Univers Pittoresque. The same work in the volume 
on P<ntugal, speaking of the first battle of Diu, merely says, Mir 
Hoeein rented the PoHugnese, and Don Lorenio lost his life,** p> 181< 

Oamoens thus describes the second battle of Diu, in his 10th canto, 
stansss 36, 36. 



E logo, entrando fero na enseada 
De Dio, illustro em cercos e batalhais, 
Fara cspalhar a fraca e grande armada 
De Calecut, que reraos tem pormslhas: 
A de Meliquc i'az acautelada, 
Co *08 pelouros que tu, Yuleano, espalha 
Fara ir ver o frio e ftindo assento, 
Secrete leito do huuiido elemento. 

Mas a de Mir-Hocem, ^ue, abalroando, 
A faria e8peTar& dos vingadores, 

Vcnl bra9os, e pernas ir nadando, 

Sem corpos, pelo mar, de sous senhores : 

BaioB de fogo irfto representando 

No cego ardor os bravos domadores : 
Quanto alii sontirfio olhos, e ouvidos, 
He fumo, fcrro, tiammas o alaridos. 



The last speech of Don Lorenzo d' Almeida is given in the following 
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GOOARI. 

Farther on after this the coast begins to make a bend into 
Cambay towards the north, in which bend are sereral sea- 
ports of the same king, and towns of great trade. One of 
these is Gnogari, at a distance of twenty^flTe leagues (from 
Diu), which is a very large town and a good port, where 
they always load many ships from Malabar and other parts 
of India ; and many otlicr sliips hound for Mekkah and 
Aden. At this place all sorts of merchandise are dealt in, as 
at Ditt. 

BAHlitSY. 

Another is called Barbesy, a sea-port twelve leagues for- 
ther on to the north, in which stretch of coast are several 
sea-ports of the King of Cambay. All sorts of goods 
are traded in for all parts, and the does upon them produce 
very much to the king, who has in each of these two places 
his custom houses, and all are well supplied with provinons. 

fnntda in a MS. bdonging to the Duke of Oor, at Qianads, which do- 
icribos the Tojages to India from 1497 to lfi09 ; it differs a little from 
that given in the Becond decade : 

" Dom Lourenzo Ihe disse Snores companheiros e irraaos, minha vida 
he acabada que este mundo me tinha emprestada e minha alma ira dar 
conta ao SnOr Deo3 que a fez. En vos mando, e muito rogo que toman - 
donos Meliquiaz sobre si como diz aveuturt^is as vidaa em sua palavra, 
porque de o no fsieidei tao eortas aqai tendes as mortes ae Di* n5 
aoodir cO ma nkb (mlierioocdia) qae Ihe peso que ^a oO minha alms, que 
em niu mnetia mfloe encomeado : e deu a alma,** f. 406 r. 

Don Lorenzo asid to them : Gentlemen, companions and brothers, 
my life which this world had lent mc is ended, and my soul will go to 
give an account to the Lord God who made it. I charge you, and beg 
much of you, that as Melikiaz will take us on his own responsibility, as 
he says, that you adventure your lives upon his word, because if you do 
not do so, you have before you oortain death, unlets God sacooor jou 
with his mercy : which I piay him to have with my soul, which I com- 
mend into his holy keeping.** And he gave up his spirit. 
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BUEMDAEI. 

jE'ttrther on, to norikowest by north, there is another place 
in the mouth of a Bmall river which is called Guendari, 
twenty leagues distant from Barbesy. And it is a very good 
town, a seaport of the same trade, because farther up that 

river is the great city of Cambay. There arrived there 
many zambucos,' which are small vessels of the Malabar 
countryj with areca (nuts), spices, wax, sugar, cardamums, 
emery, ivory, and elephants :^ and these goods are sold 
there very well. And from there they carry away cotton, 
sesame, thread, wheat, peas, horses, alaquequas, and many 
other goods. The navigation of these places is very danger- 
ous, especially fi>r ships with keels which draw much water, 
because in this gulf which the coast here makes, the ebb 
and flow is so great, that in a very short space of time the 
sea leaves uncovered four or five leagues of dry land, and in 
some places less ; and it is expedient for those who go in there 
to take country pilots, because, when the tide runs down, they 
may know how to remain in pools of deep water^ such as 
there are there, and sometimes they make mistakes and 
remain upon rocks, where they are lost * 

CITT OF CAMBAY. 

Entering this river of Guendari, to the north-east is the 

great city of Cambay, inhabited by Moors and Gentiles. It 
is a very large city of handsome houses of stone and white- 
wash, very lofty, with windows, and covered with roofs in 
the Spanish fashion j it has very good streets and srpiares, 
and is situated in a rich, fertile, and pretty country, full of 
abundant provisions. There are in it rich merchants and 

* Sambuks, Arab undecked boats. 

* This may have been intended for ivory of elephantS) it would seem 
difficult to get an elephant into a sambuk. 

' Po»»f wells, hdlows. 
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men of great property, bolli Moors and Gentiles; and 
there are many workmen and mechanicians of subtle work- 
manship of ail sorts, after the fashion of Flanders, and all 
yery cheap. They make there many cloths of white cotton, 
fine and coarse, and other woven and coloured fabrics of all 
kinds ; also many silk fabrics, of all kinds and colours ; and 
camlets of silk and velvets of all colours, both smooth and 
fluffy, coloured tafetans, ar^d thick alcatifas. The inhabit- 
ants of this city are all white, both men and women, and 
there are many people from outside livinEf in it who arc 
very white and very well dressed, and of luxurious lives, 
much given to pleasure and amusement. They are very 
much accustomed to wash themselves ; they eat very well, 
and always go perfumed and anointed with sweet smelling 
things. They wear in their hair, both men and women, 
many jessamine and other flowers that grow amongst them. 
They have many musicians, and various kinds of instra- 
ments and songs. There are always carts with oxen and 
horses Cfoing about the city, of which they make use for 
everything; and they go in th(sc with rich mattrasscs, shut 
up and well fitted up with their windows, after the manner 
of cabins ; furnished and ornamented with silk stuffs, and 
the seats within with cushions and pillows of silk and 
stamped kid skins :^ and with their waggoners. Men and 
women go in these to see amusements and diversions, or to 
visit their friends, or wherever they wish, without being 
known, and they see all that they wish. And they go sing- 
ing and playing on instruments in these same waggons for 
their amusement. And these people possess many orchards 
and gardens, where they go to take their ease, and where 
they grow much fruit and vegetables for the sustenance of 
the gentiles, who do not eat meat nor flesh. In this city a 
very large quantity of ivory is employed in very delicate 
works, well known in commerce, like inlaid works of gold, 

1 Ooadameeil, idula eebtfa. 

F 
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and thiags made by turning, and handles of knives and 
daggers, bracelets, games of cbess and chess-boards. There 

are also great artists with the turning lathe, who make large 
bedsteads, and they make beads of great size, brown, yellow, 
blue and coloured, which they export to all parts. There 
are also great lapidaries, and imitators of precious stones of 
all kinds, and makers of false pearls which seem real. So 
also there are very good silversmiths of very skilful work- 
manship. In this city they make yery delicate cashions, and 
pretty ceilings (or canopies) of bedsteads, of delicate work- 
manship and paintings, and ^nilted clothes for wearing. 
There are many Moorish women who produce yery delicate 
needlework. They work there too in coral alaquequas and 
other stones. 

LIMADURA. 

Leaving this city of Cambay there is a town inland called 
limadura, where there is a stone with which they make 
aquequas, for making beads for Berberia. It is a stone 
white as milk, and has some red in it, and with fire they 
heighten the colour, and they extract it in large blocks. In 
these places there are great artists who mantifactnre and 
pierce these beads in various fashions, oval, octagonal, round, 
and of other shapes ; and with this stone they make rings, 
buttons, and knife handles. And the Cambay merchants go 
there to buy them, and they harden' them to take them away 
to sell in the Bed Sea, from whence they are in the habit of 
arriving in our parts by way of Cairo or Alexandria : and 
they also carry them throughout all Arabia, Persia, and 
Nubia, and now they take them to India, because our people 
buy them. They also find in this town much chalcedony, 

* Thu word is very dttily en^erUm, wbiek is aa old w<»d msaning 

to freeze, to congeal, (O make ycrto — hard : so that this stone would 
bo like the Chineso sonp stone, which is soft and easily carved when first 
extracted. £nsar(an would apply, meaoiug t-o string beads, but tho 
writing does not admit of it. 
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which they call babagnre. They make beads with it, and 
other things which they wear ahont them, so that they touch 
the tkio, as they say that it is good for chsstity. These 
stones are of little value there, for there are many of them. 

RAVBL. 

Retorning to the towns on the sea, and passing Gandar, to 
the east there is a pfood river twenty leagues further along 
the coast, and on this side of it tlu rc is a good town of the 
MoorSj called Ravel, ^ built of very pretty houses and squares. 
It is a rich and agreeable place, because the Moors of this 
town trade with their ships at Malacca, Bengal, Tarvasery, 
Pegu, Martahan, and Samatara, in all sorts of spices, drugs, 
silks, musk, benzoin, porcelain, and all other Talnable mer- 
chandise. They possess very large and fine ships, so that 
those who would wish to get Chinese articles, will find them 
there more completely than in any other part, and at very fair 
prices. 

The Moors of this place are white and well dressed, and 
very rich. They have very pretty wives, and in the furni- 
ture* of their houses they have many china vases of difiereut 
shapes, and they keep them in glass cupboards very well 
arranged. These women are not secluded like those of 
other Moors and other places, but go about the city in the 
daytime attending to their business, with the face uncovered 
as in our parts. 

SflRATI. 

Having passed this river of Havel, at twenty leagues to the 
south is a city called Surat, at the mouth of a river. This 
also is a city of very great trade, in all classes of merchandise. 
Many ships of Malabar and all other parts sail thither con- 
tinually, and discharge and take in goods, because this is a 

' Ravel in Ortelius's map of India, 1570. 

* Aznar, the houBshold fnmittiM which a wife has to bring to her 
husband on her nuffriage. 
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very important seaport, and there are in it very vast qtianti- 
ties of merchandise. Moors, Gentiles, and all sorts of people 
live in this city. Its custom-house, which they call the 
Divana,' produces a very large revenue for the Kinsr of 
Guzarat: and until now Malaguioy, a Gentile, commands 
inj and governs it, as lord of it And he is the greatest 
nobleman in all India, and he gave orders to kill the King of 
Guserat for some gossip which they reported respecting him. 

DENVY.* 

Aflter leaving the town of Snrat, at ten leagues along the 
coast to the south, there is place called Denvy, of Moors and 
Gentiles, also of great trade, where many merchant ships 
from Malabar and many other parts always take in cargo. 

BAXAT. 

Having passed this town of Dendi, twenty leagues further 

on to the south' is another town of Moors and Gentiles, a 
good seaport, which also belongs to the King of Guzarat, in 
which much goods are excliangcd ; and there is a great 
movement of the shipping which comes there from all parts, 
and jnany Zambucs from the Malabar country laden with 
areca, cocoas, and spices, which they delight in, and they 
take thence others which are used in Malabar. 

* 

TANAMAYAMBU. 

Twenty-five leagues further on the coast is a fortress of 
the before named king, called Tanamayambu, and near it 
is a Moorish town, very pleasant, with many gardens, and 
very fertile — a town of very great Moorish mosques, and 
temples of worship of the Gentiles. It is nearly at the ex- 

^ The writer had forgotten that adnama (custom-house) and divan 
ate the same word. 

« Or Denby. 

' Mezzo gioruo, the Italian, instead of medio dia, a slip of the writer, 
the QeaooM envoy. 
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tremity of the kingdom of Carabay or Ouzarat, and it is like- 
wise a seaport, but of little trade. And there arc in this port 
small vessels of rovers like watch boats, which i;o out to sea, 
and if they meet with any small ship less strong than thcro- 
selvesj they capture and plunder it, and sometimes kill their 
crews. 

KINODOM OF OACAMI. 

On coming out of this kingdom of Guzarat and Cambay, 
towards the south and the inner parts of India, is the king- 
dom of Dacani, which the Indians call Decani. The king is 
a Moor, and a large part of his people is Gentile. He is a 
great lord, and possesses many subjects and an extensive 
territory, which stretches far inland. It has very good sea- 
ports, of great trade in the goods used on the mainland, and 
they are the following places : 

CHB1TL. 

Leaving tlie kingtloni of Cambay, along the coast towards 
the south, at eight leagues distance, there is a fine large river, 
and on it is a place called Cheul,' not very large, of handsome 
houses, which are all covered with thatch. This place is 
one of great commerce in merchandise, and in the months of 
Decemher, January, Fehrnary and March there are many 
ships from the Malabar country and all other parts, which 
arrive with cargoes. That is to say, those of Malabar laden 
with cocoa nuts, arecas, spices, drugs, palm sugar, emery, 
and there they make their sales for the continent and for the 
kingdom of Cambay ; and the ships of Cambay come there 
to meet them laden with cotton stuffs, and many other goods 
which are available in Malabar, and these are bartered for 
the goods which have come from the Malabar country. And 
on the return voyage they fill their ships with wheat, vege- 
tables, millet, rice, sesame, oil of sesame, of which there is 

> Chaul, Ortelitts, 1670. 
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much in this country ; and these Malabars also bay many 
pieces of fine muslin* for women's head dress, and many 
beyraniesy of which there are plenty in this kingdom. A 
large quantity of copper is sold in this port of Chenl, and at 
a high price, for it is worth twenty ducats the hundred 
weight, or more, because in the interior money is made of 
it, and it is also used throughout the country lor cooking 
pots. There is also a great consumption in this place of 
quicksilver and vermilion for the interior, and for the king- 
dom of Guzarat, which copper, quicksilver and vermilion is 
brought to this place by the Malabar merchants, who get it 
from the factories of the King of Portugal ; and they get 
more of it by way of the Mekkah, which comes there from 
Dia« These people wear the beyranies put on for a few 
days nearly in the raw state, and afterwards they bleach 
them and make them very white, and gum them to sell them 
abroad, and thiis some are met with amongst them which are 
torn. In this port of Chaul there are few inhabitants, 
except durinp;' three or four months of the year, the time for 
putting in cargo, when there arrive merchants from all the 
neighbourhood, and they make their bargains daring this 
period, and despatch their goods, and after that return to 
their homes until the next season, so that this place is like a 
fair in those months. There is a Moorish gentleman as 
goyemor of this place, who is a yassal of the King of Decani, 
and collects his reyenues, and accounts to him for them. He 
is called Xech, and does great service to the King of Por- 
tugal, and is a great friend of the Portuguese, and treats 
very well all those that go there, and keeps the country v ery 
secure. In tliis place there is always a Portuguese factor 
appointed by the captain and factor of Goa, in order to send 
from this place provisions and other necessaries, to the city 
of Goa, and to the Portuguese fleets; and at a distance, of 
about a league inland from Cheul is a place where the Moors 

> Beatilla, b6tille in French. 
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and Gentiles of the cities and towns throughout the country 

come to set up their shops of goods and cloths at Cheul 
during the beforcmcntioned months ; they bring these in 
great caravans of domestic oxen, with packs like donkeys, 
and on the top of these long white sacks placed crosswise, 
in which they bring their goods ; and one man drives thirty 
or forty beasts before him. 

PANDA. 

Having passed this place, Cheul^ at twelve leagues further 
on along the coast to the soath towards Malabar is another 
town and seaport, also belonging to the kingdom of Dacani, 
called Damda ; where tlicre enter and go out many Moorish 
ships, both Guzaratis and Malabaris^ with cloth and other 
goods, as at Cheul. 

mahdabad. 

Five leagues further on is a river called Mandabad, on 
which is a town of Moors and Gentiles, of the same king- 
dom of Decani ; likewise a seaport. Many ships from vari- 
ous parts congregate at this harbour to buy stuff's, particu- 
larly from the Malabar country. And they bring there 
many cocoanuts, arecas^ and also a few spices, copper and 
quicksilver : for the merchants of the country buy all these 
goods. 

dabul. 

Haying left this place, Mandabad, and going along the 
coast to Malabar and the south, at eight leagues distance is 
another fine large river, at the mouth of which is a large 
town of Moors and Gentiles, belonging to the same king- 
dom of Decani. It is called Dabul/ and in the mouth of 
the river near this same town there is a rampart, with artil- 
lery to defend the entrance of the river. This town of 

> Dabul, Ortelius, 1570. 
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Dabul has a ^ery good harbour, where there always coDgre- 
gate many Moorish ships from various parts, and especially 
from Mekkah, Aden, and Ormuz with horses, and firom 
Cambay, Diu, and the Malabar country. It is a place of 

very gre at trade in all sorts of merchandise ; there are in it 
very respcctiiblc Moors and Gentiles, and Guzarati mer- 
chants. Much copper, quicksilver, and vermilion is sold 
here for the interior of the country : a great quantity of 
country fabrics are brought to this town down the river 
for embarcation in the ships, and also much wheat and vege- 
tables of all sorts. The custom-house of this port produces 
much money, and the collectors take the dues there for the 
lord of the town. And this town is pretty and well situated, 
but its houses are covered with thatch, and it also has very 
beautiful mosques. Higher up this river, on either bank 
tlieie are many pretty towns, plentifully supplied, and own- 
ing much cultivated laud and flocks. A fleet of the King of 
Portugal arrived at this city, of which the viceroy w as the 
captain, and landed his people on the shore for the purpose 
of taking and destroying this town.^ And the Moors put 
themselves on the defensive, and fought very courageously 
with the Portuguese. In the fight many Moors and Gentiles 
died, and at last the Portuguese took this city by assault, 
making a great slaughter of the inhabitants, and plundering 
and burning the city, in which much wealth and merchan- 
dise were burned, and at the same time several skips which 
were lying in the river. And those who escaped thence 
returned later to restore this city, so that now it is already 
inhabited as before. 

81NOTJYCAR, 

Ten leagues further on from this river, along the coast 
southwards, is another river called Singuycar, upon which 
is a town of much commerce and merchandise. And many 

* This was done by Don Franoisco do Almeyda on his vay to Din, in 
the beginning of 1509. 
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ships from divers parts put in there ; and it is a town of 
Moors aud Gentiles^ and belongs to the kingdom of Dacani. 

RIVER OOBETALA. 

Twelve leagues farther along the coast, to the south, is 
another river called Dobetela ; and there are along its course 
several small places, with very pretty gardens and orchards, 
where they gather a great quantity of betel ; this is a leaf 

which they eat, and it is put on board small vessels, and 
carried away for sale in other towns and seaports. We call 
this betel Indian leaf, and it is as large as a leaf of the plan- 
tain/ and about of the same pattern ; and it grows like ivy, 
and climbs up other trees bj means of poles placed for that 
purpose : it does not give any fruit or seed* It is a very 
favourite leaf, and all the Indians both men and women eat 
it both day and night in their houses, in the streets, and on 
the road, and in their beds. They always go about eating 
this leaf, which they mix with some small fruits called 
arecas, aud the leaf is smeared with moisleucd lime, whic li 
is made with sea-shells, and the shells of oysters and albcjas. 
And these three things being added together, they eat this 
betel, not swallowing more than the juice ; and it colours 
the mouth and makes the teeth brown : and they say that it 
is good for drying and purging the stomach, and for pre- 
serving the brain, and it drives out flatulence, and quenches 
thirst: so that it is very much esteemed among all Indians^ 
and in general use from this place further on throughout 
India. There are great quantities of it, and it is one of the 
principal revenues which the kings of the coimUy possess. 
The Moors and Arabs and Persians call it tanbul. After 
passing this river of Betula, farther along the coast are other 
small places and seaports, likewise belonging to the kingdom 
of Dacani, in which small vessels from Malabar enter to take 

* LlanieiifjptaiKa^. Vhe leaf is chewed, not eaten, and assists the 
digestion. 
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on board inferior rice and vegetables which are foand there 
and one of them is called Arapatanij and another MunarynL^ 

BANDA. 

After leaving these places, about six leagues along the 
coast southwards is a river, upon which is a town of Moors 
and Gentiles called Banda, in which there are many mer- 
chants who trade on the continent with the merchants whom 

the Malabars bring thither. And many ships come there 
from many parts on account of its being a good harb<uir, 
and there is a great exportation of goods and provisions from 
the interior of tlie country. Many ships fill here with rice, 
coarse millet, and other vegetables that are profitable to 
them ; and they bring to this place cocoa-nuts, pepper, and 
other spices and drugs which have a good sale there, because 
thence they ship them for Diu, Aden, and Ormuz. And 
leaving this place, between it and Goa there is another river 
called Bardes, on which there are other towns which are 
not of much trade. 

OUOA. 

Leaving these places, there are twenty leagues of coast 
southwards as &r as a cape, which must be doubled to enter 
Goa ; and after that ten leagues to the north-west, then ten 

more to the east, and south-south- west twenty leagues, then 
seventeen leagues to the north-west, as far as the Cape Kama. 
And in this gulf there are many small islands, the chief of 
which is Goa. There is a large river which issues by two 
branches into the sea, between which is formed the island of 
the city of Goa, which belonged to the kingdom of Decani, 
and was a lordship of itself along with other towns in the 
neighbourhood ; and the king gave it to a vassal of his, a 
great lord called Yasabaxo, who was a very good knight, 
and on account of his being very distinguished and skilful in 
warlike matters, this lordship of Goa was given him, in order 

' Alunacem ia lUiuusio, uud Muruary iii the Portuguese edition. 
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that he might carry on war thence with the King of Narsinga, 
as he always did until his death. This city then remained 
to his son, Sabaym Delcani, and it was inhabited by many 
ISJoors, respectable men, and foreigners, white men and rich 
merchants, and seyeral of them are very good gentlemen. 
There are also many great Gentile merchants, and others, 
gentlemen and caltivatoca, and men-at-arms. It was a place 
of great trade in merchandise. It has a Yery good port, to 
which flocked many ships from Mekkah, Aden, Ormus, 
Cambay, and the Malabar country. And the before men- 
tioned Sabaym Delcani resided much in this place, and he 
kept there his captain and men-at-arms, and no one entered 
or went out of this island and city, either by sea or by land, 
without his permission ; and all those who entered there 
were registered with all their signs and particulars, and from 
whence they came ; and so, with this precaution and ar- 
rangement, they allowed them to return. This town was very 
large, with goodly edifices and handsome streets and squares, 
surrounded by walls and towers. There is a yery good for- 
tress in it, and in the environs many gardens and orchards 
of fine trees and fruits, and many pools of good water. 
There were many mosques and houses of worship of the 
Cieutiles, The country all round was very fruitful and well 
cultivated, and enjoyed much produce both from sea and 
land. This Sabaym, as soon as he knew that the Portuguese 
liceroy had routed the Rumes' and the fleet of the great 
sultan before Diu, immediately sent to call the Bumes, 
knights, and other people of the sultan, who having escaped 
thence, arrived, leaving their captain in the kingdom of 

' Bmnna. Turks are so called east of Turkey. Tlic^e Turks may have 
served in the Egyptian fleet, but did not belong to tiie Ottoman forces, 
as ^gypt was not united to the Ottoman Empire till later in 1617. 

Tra« este vem Noronha, cujo auspicio 
De Dio 08 Rumcs feros affugeuta, 
Pio, que o peito e bellico exercicio 
Du Auionio da Sylveira beni sustcnta. 

Oamoens, canto z, stanza 7S. 
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Guzarat. And this Sabaym Delcani receired them very 
well, and determined on put^ng all India at their disposition 

for their assistance, and to refit them again with the aid 
of all the Moors and kings of India, in order to again 
carry on war against the Portuguese. They then collected 
together much money and began to build in this city of Goa 
very large ships, and handsome galleys and brigantines, all 
after the manner and fashion of ours, and likewise to prepare 
much artillery of brass and iron, and all other munitions of 
maritime war. And the Moors were so expeditious in this that 
they had got a large part of the fleet made, and vast magazines 
of munitions for the fleet ; and they already went oat with 
guard boats and rowing galleys, to take the Sambuks which 
passed by, because they carried Portuguese safe-conducts. 
And Alfonso dv Albuquerque, who w%is tlu-n captain- major 
in India, had information of all this, and determined to go 
and seek them, and drive them from their design. He 
therefore collected the most that he could of a fleet of ships, 
caravels, and galleys, and with these entered the before 
mentioned river, and attacked the city of Goa' and took it. 
Upon which many great things occurred, which I say nothing 
about, in order not to be more prolix. He captured many 
people, and all the ships and galleys of the Rumes, and he 
burned some of them ; and the city submitted to the com- 
mands of the King of Portugal, as it now is. And he 
fortified it with several castles. This city is inhabited by 
Portuguese, Moors and Gentiles; and the fruits of the 
earth and provisions now produce a yearly revenue to the 
King of Portugal of twenty thousand ducats, without the 
port, which has much trade in merchandise of Malabar, Cheul, 
Dabul, Cambay and Diu. They sell there many horses for 
other parts, at two, three and four hundred ducats each, 
according to their quality, and upon each the King of Por- 

* February 26tli, 1510, or on the 17th February according to Ban 
Roman ; Albuquerque was driven out of Qoa, and reconquered it on the 
26th November 1610. 
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tugal levies forty ducats as duty ; and although they pay 
loss dues than in the time of the Moors, this harbour 
produces much revenue to the Kinii;' of Portugal.^ 

In this kingdom of Decani there are many great cities, 
and maDy other towns witbia the country inhabited by 
Moors and Geutiles. It is a country very well caltiTated, 
and abundantly supplied with provisions, and it has an ex- 
tensive commerce, which produces much revenue to the 
king, who is called Mahamuza, and is a Moor ; and he lives 
very luxuriously, and with much pleasure, in a great city 
inland, which is called Mavider. This king holds the whole 
of his kingdom, divided amongst Moorish lords, to each one 
of whom he has assigned cities, towns, and villages ; and 
these lords govern and rule, so that the king does not give 
any orders in his kingdom, nor does he meddle except in 
giving him'^clf a pleasant life and amusement. And all 
these lords do obeisance to him, and bring him the revenue, 
with which they have to come into his presence. And if any 
one of them were to revolt or ^disobey; the others go against 
him and destroy him, or reduce him again to obedience to 
the king. These lords frequently have wars and differences 
among one another, and it happens that some take villages 
from others ; but afterwards the king makes peace, and ad- 
ministers justice between them. Each one has many horse- 
men, very good archers with the Turkish bow, white people, 
of good figures. Their dress is of cotton stuffs, and they 
wear caps on their heads. They give large pay to the sol- 
diers : they speak Arabic, Persian and the Decani language, 
which is the natural language of the country. These Moor- 
ish lords take tents of cotton cloth into the field, in which 
they dwell when going on a journey, or to war. 

They ride a small saddle, and light tied to their horses. 
They carry in their hands very long light lances, with four- 

> San Roman says that the rsvtmne of flabayo was five handled thou- 
sand ducats ; and that Goa produced much more in the hands of the 
King of Portugal (p. 183). 
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sided iron points, very strons^, and three palms in length. 
They wear tunics quilted with cotton, which they call laudes^ 
and some wear tunics of mail, and their horses caparisoned; 
some carry iron maces and battle-axes, two swords and a 
buckler, Turkish bows supplied with many arrows, so that 
each man carries offensive weapons for two persons. Many 
of these take their wives with them to the wars ; they make 
nse of pack oxen, on which they carry their chattels when 
they travel. They are frequently at war with the King of 
Narsinga, so that they are at peace hut for a abort time. The 
Gentiles of this kingdom of Decani are black, well made and 
courageous ; most of them fight on foot, and some on horse- 
back : and these foot soldiers carry swords and shields, bows 
and arrow^s, and are very good archers. Their bows are 
long, after the faskion of Englishmen. They go naked from 
the waist upwards, and wear small caps on their heads ; they 
eat all meata except cow ; they are idolaters, when they die 
their bodies are burned, and their wives burn themselves 
alive with them voluntarily, as will be related further on. 

CINTAOOLA. 

Seventeen leagues further along the same coast to the 

south-east, and towards Malabar, there is another river called 
Aliga,^ which separates the kingdom of Decani from the 
kingdom of Narsinga, and at the mouth of the river on the 
top of a hill is a fortress, Cintacola;^ and it belongs to the 
Zabayo, for the defence of his country. In it be continually 
keeps horse and foot soldiers. Here the said kingdom of 
Decani comes to an end at its southern portion, and the 
northern part ends at Oheul ; and from one place to the other 
along the coast there are eighty leagues. 

KISGDOM OP MARSINOA. 

Beyond this river commences the kingdom of Narsinga, 
1 Aliga B., German Atlas, 1763. ' Omtaoola, Ortelius, 1670. 
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which contaiiis five ?ery large provinces, with a language of 
their own. One province is along the coast, and is called 
Tnlinatj another has the name of Legni, which confines 
with the kingdom* of Tisa ; another is Canari, in which is 
thct great city of Visenagar/ and the other is Ohomendel,' 
a kingdom which they call Tamul. This kingdom of Nar- 
singa is very rich and well supplied with provisions, and is 
very full of cities and large townships ; and all the country 
is very fertile and brought into cultivation. The province 
of Tulinat contains many rivers and sea-ports, in which 
there is much trade and shipping bound for all parts, and 
many rich merchants dwell in them. Between the others 
there is a very large river called Mergeo, from which is 
produced a large quantity of inferior rice for the common 
people, whioh the Malabars come here to huy, with their 
samhuks, in exchange for cocoa nuts, oil, and jagra, which 
are much used in this country. 

HONOR. 

Having passed this river Aliga,* and going along the 
coast to the sonth-east, there is another river, at ten leagues 
distance, with a good town near the sea, called Honor,* and 

the Malabars call it Povaran ; many of them come to this 
place to fetch cargoes of inferior brownish rice, which is 
their peculiar food : and they bring cocoa nuts, oil and 
jagra, and wine of the palm trees, from which grow the 
cocoa nuts. 

BATEC AI.A. 

Ten leagues further along this coast to the south is 
another small river, with a large town called Badcala,'' of 
Tery great trade in merchandise, inhabited hy many Moors 
and Gentiles, very commercial people. And at this port 
congregate many ships from Orguz, to load very good white 

' Bisinagar, Ortelius. = Cholmandel, Ortelius. 

^ In the Italian and Portuguese editions Mergeo. * Onor, Ortelius. 

* Batticalla, Ortelius. 
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rice, sugar in powder, of which there is mtieh in this coun- 
try, for they do not know how to make it in loaves ; and 
it is worth at the rate of two hundred and forty maravcdis the 
arroba.' They likewise load much iron, and these three 
kinds of goods are what are chiefly shipped at this place : 
and also some spices and drugs, which the Malabars import. 
There are manj myrobalans of all sorts, and very good pre- 
serves are made with them, which the ships of Ormuz, which 
traffic at this place, export for the Arahs and Persians. 
They used each year to bring to this port many horses and 
pearls, which were there sold for the whole kingdom of 
Narsinga, and now they take them all to the city of Goa, on 
account of the Portuguese. Some ships arc also laden at 
this place for Aden, riskins^ themselves, although it is for- 
bidden them by the Portuguese. Many Malabar ships and 
sambuks also come to this port to take in rice, sugar, and 
iron ; and they bring cocoa nuts, palm sugar, cocoa nut oil, 
and palm wine, in return for these things, and spices and 
drugs, concealed from the Portuguese who prohibit them. 
This town produces much revenue to the king. Its governor 
is a Gentile; he is named Damaqueti. He is very rich in 
money and jewels. The king of Narsinga has given this 
place and others to a nephew of his, who rules and governs 
them, and lives in great State and calls himself king, but he 
is in obedience to the king his uncle. In this kingdom they 
make a great practice of duelling, for on account of anything 
they at once challenge one another, and the king at once 
grants them a £eld and arms, and appoints a time for killing 
each other, and gives them seconds, who back up each his 
own man. They go to fight one another bare from the waist 
upwards, and from the waist downwards wrapped in cotton 
cloths drawn tightly round, and with many folds, and with 
their arms, which are swords, bucklers and daggers.' And 

■ 

' Quarter of u hundredweight. 

' Qomio, this word is iutoiided, perhaps, for guinia, a kind of dagger, 
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the king appoints them of equal length. Xhcy enter the lists 
with great pleasure, first saying their prayers, and in a very 
few passes they kill each other in the presence of the king 
and many people^ without any one speaking exeept the 
seconds, of whom each encourages his own man. This town 
of Batieala pays a yearly trihute to the king of Portugal ; 
much copper is also sold in it each year, which is taken into 
the interior of the country to make money, and cauldrons 
and other pans which they use. There is also sold there 
much quicksilver, vernjiiion, coral, alum and ivory. This 
town is situated in level country, it is very populous, and not 
walled; it is surrounded with many gardens, very good 
estates, and very fresh and abundant water. There is in 
this place gold coin called Pardan,^ and it is worth three 
hundred and twenty maravedis ; and there is another silver 
coin called dama, worth twenty. The weights are called 
bahars, and each bahar is equal to four quintals of Portugal.' 

MAVANDVR. 

Having passed Batieala, at ten leagues towards the south 
is another small river, on which there is a town called May- 
andur, under the jurisdiction of Batieala, in which much 
rice is gathered of a good quality, which is shipped at Bati- 
eala. The people of this town sow it principally in certain 
wateryTa]leys,whichthey plough with oxen and with buffaloes, 
two and two, in couples, with their ploughs after our fiuhion, 
and they put the rice for seed in some hollow irons placed in 
the ploughshare, which entering the earth ploughing it and 

a Maioeeo word not Arabic ; fhsse words are neither of them to be found 
in the old dictionaries. The dagg«r is not mentioned in the Italian or 

Portuguese editions. 

' Pardao, an Indian coin worth 300 reis coined at Goa by the Portu- 
guese, ^vith the figure of King Sebastian. Pict. of P. Raphael Bluteau, 
Lisbon, 1720. 

* Bahar, an Indian wdght varying from 4^ quintals to 5 quintals 
3|anobas. 

O 
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making afurrow, leave behind the seed in it, becaase otherwise 
they would not be able to sow it on account of the quantity 
of water; and on dry land they sow it by hand. They 
gather the harvest twice every year from this watery land, 
and it is of four sorts of rice. The first they call girazat, 
which is the best ; the second jani bazal,^ the third camagar, 
and the fourth pachari : each one has its price, and there is 
a great difference between one and the other. 

BAOAVOR BAZALO&. 

There are two small rivers ten leagues further along the 
coast to the south, and on both of them towns, one of which 
is called Bacavor, and the other Basalor both belong to 
the kingdom of Narsinga. In these also there is much rice 
of good quality, which is there shipped for all parts : and 
many ships come from Malabar, and sambuks great and 
small, which take this rice on board in sacks of a fanega' 
each, which is worth from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred maravedis each fanega, according to its goodness. 
Ships also put in here from Ormuz, Aden, Xeher, and many 
other places, to take in cargo for Canaor and Calicut, They 
also ship there much rice in exchange for copper, cocoa nuts, 
jagra, oil of cocoa nuts, for the Malabars maintain themselves 
with scarcely anything else but rice, since the country of 
Malabar is small and very populous : so full of inhabitants, 
that it may almost be said that all the country is one single 
city from the mountain Deli to Goulam. 

MANOALOB. 

Having left these places, at ten leagues distance there is ano- 
ther large river towards the south, along the sea-shore, where 

> Or Jaubasal, thsM names are Tsrioualy spelled in the Italian and 

Portuguese editions. 
^ Bacanor and Barsalor, German Atlas. 
' Fanega — 1 bushels or 84 lbs. French. 
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there is a very large town, peopled by Moors and Gentiles, 
of the kingdom of Narsiaga^ called Mangalor.^ 1 here many 
ships always load brown rice, which is much better and 
more healthy than the white> for Malabar, for the common 
people^ and it is very cheap. They also ship there much 
rice in Moorish ships for Aden, also pepper, which hence* 
forward the earth hegins to produce, bat little of it, and 
better than all the other which the Malabars bring to this 
place in small vessels. The banks of this river arc very 
pretty, and very full of woods and palm trees, and arc very 
thickly inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, and studded with 
fine buildings and houses of prayer of the Gbntiles, which 
are very large, and enriched with large revenues. There 
are also many mosques, where they greatly honour Ma- 
homed* 

CUHBALA. 

Ten leagues further alon^ir the same coast to the south, is 
another town of the Gentiles, of the kingdom of Narsinga, 
which is called Cunbala. In it also much brown and very 
bad rice is harvested, which the Malabars go to buy there, 
and load it in their vessels for the lowest people amongst 
them, and of the Mahaldiu islands, which are across from 
Malabar, because it is very cheap, and the people poor; 
and they sell it there in exchange for thread for making 
cordage for ships. This thread is 'made of a covering 
and integument which grows upon the cocoa nuts of the 
palm trees, and a great quantity of it is produced ; and in 
that place it is a great article of commerce with all parts. 
This town of Cunbala has a lord to rule and govern it for 
the kingdom of Narsinga, and it is frontier to the kingdom 
of Cananor : because here the kingdom of Narsinga comes to 
an end along the coast of this province of Tnlinat. 

^ MiuigBl<»r, Orteliua. 
o2 
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OF THE CUSTOMS AND GREATNESS OF THIS KINGDOM OF 
MAR8INGA IV THE INTERIOR OF TUB COUNTRY. 

Leaving this sea coast, and going inland into the kingdom 
of Narsinga, at twelre or fifteen leagues distance there is a 
Ter}^ high mountain range, precipitous and difficult of ascent, 
which stretches from the beginning of this kingdom to Cape 

Comeri,^ which is beyond the Malabar country ; and the 
beforc-mcntiontHl province of Tulinat is at the foot of this 
range, between it and the sea. And the Indians say that in. 
former times all these low grounds were sea, which reached 
to the said range, and that in process of time the sea un- 
covered it, and swelled it up in other parts, and to the foot 
of those mountains. There are many traces of things of the 
sea, and all the low ground is tery leyel like die sea, and 
the mountain chain is very craggy, and seems to rise to the 
heavens ; and it is not possible to ascend, except in a few 
parts, and with difHculty, which is a cause of great strength 
to the Malabars, for were it not for the difficulty of entering 
their country on account of the roughness of these mountains, 
the King of Narsinga would already have conquered them. 
This range is peopled in several parts, with good towns and 
villages, very luxuriant in water and deUcious fruit : and in 
it there are many wild boars, and large and fine deer, many 
leopards, ounces, lions, tigers, bears, and some animals of 
an ashy colour, which look like horses, very active, and which 
cannot be caught.' There are serpents with wings, which 
fly, very venomous, so that their breath and looks kill what- 
ever person places himself very near them, and they always 
go amongst the trees. There are also many wild elephants, 
and many stones of gegonzas,^ amethysts, and soft sapphires, 
are found in the rivers where they are deposited. They 

» Cape Comori, Ortclius, * The Nil Gau or Blue Cow. 

■ Bamiisio eoiaoides with this MS. in writing giagonzas on a former 
oooanon, and on this gegonsai. 
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carry them from the mountains to sell them in the Malabar 
towns, where they are wrought. After passing this mountain 
range, the country is almost entirely plain, very fertile and 
abundantly supplied in the inland districts, which belong to 
the kingdom of Narsinga, in which there are many cities and 
▼illages and forts, and many large rivers run through it. 
There is in this country muck cnltiTation of rice and other 
' vegetables, with which they maintain themselves, and many 
cows, buffidoes, pigs, goats, sheep, asses, and diminutiTe 
ponies, all of which they make use of ; and they carry their 
goods by means of buffaloes, oxen, asses, and ponies, and do 
their field work with them. Almost all the villages are of 
Gentiles, and amonti^ them are a few Moors ; some of the 
lords of these villages are of these last, to whom the king of 
Narsinga has granted the Tillages, and others are his, and 
he keeps his governors and tax collectors in them. 

BIJAKAOUBB. 

Forty-five leagues from these mountains inland, there is 

a very large city which is called Bijanaguer, very populous 
and surrounded on one side by a very good wall, and on 
another by a river, and on the other by a mountain. This 
city is on level ground, the King of Narsinga always resides 
in it. He is a Gentile and is called Baheni: he has in this 
place very large and handsome palaces, with numerous courts 
in which are many mounds, pools of water with plenty of 
fish, gardens of shrubs, flowers, and sweet-smelling herbs. 
There are also in the city many other palaces of great lords 
who live there. And all the other houses of the place are 
covered with thatch, and the streets and squares are very 
wide : they arc constantly tilled with an innumerable crowd 
of all nations and creeds ; for, besides many Moorish mer- 
chants and traders, and the Gentile inhabitants of the coun- 
try who are very rich, an infinite number of others flock 
there from all parts, who are able to come, dwell, trade, and 
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live very Ireely and In security, without anyone molesting 

them, or asking or requiring of them any account of whence 
they come, or in what creed they live, whether they be 
IVIoors, Christians, or Gentiles; and each one may live ac- 
cording to any creed, or as he pleases. There is an infinite 
' trade in this city, and strict justice and truth arc observed 
towards all by the governors of the country. In this city 
there are very many jewels which are brought from Pegu 
and Celani, and in the country itself many diamonds are 
found, because there is a mine of them in the kingdom 
of Narsinga and another in the kingdom of Dacani. There 
arc also many pearls and seed-pearls to be found there, 
which are brought from Orraus and Gael ; and all these 
jewels and pearls are much esteemed among them, because 
they adorn themselves much with them, and on that account 
a great quantity are poured in. In this city they wear many 
silks and inferior brocades^ which are brought from China 
and Alexandria, and much scarlet doth, and of other colours, 
and much coral worked into round beads ; and they import 
copper, quicksilver, vermilion, saffron, rosewater, much 
anfiani which is opium, sandal and aloes wood, camphor, 
musk, because the inhabitants of this country are much in 
the habit of anointing themselves with these perfumes. 

There is also a great consumption in this place, and in 
the whole kingdom, of pepper, which is brought from Mala- 
bar on oxen and asses. The money is of gold, and is called 
parda, and is worth three hundred maravedis ;^ it is coined in 
certain cities of this kingdom of Karsinga, and throughout 
all India they use this money, which passes in all those 
kingdoms ; its gold is a little inferior. This coin is round, 
and made in a mould. Some of them have some Indian letters 
on one side, and two figures on the other of a man and a wo- 
man, and others have nothing but the lettering on one side. 

' The abbreviation h m mrs ; this might stand for ccc or three hun- 
dred, the value given by Kamusio. 
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CUSTOMS OF THIS KINGDOM OE NARSIMGA AKO OF ITS 

INHABITAKTS. 

This king constantly resides in the before-mentioned 
palaces, and very seldom goes oat of them : he lives very 
luxuriously and without any labour^ because he discharges 

it all upon his governors. He and all the dwellers in this 
city arc Gentiles, coloured men and nearly white, of long 
and very smooth black hair ; they are well proportioned 
men, of features and . . . similar to our own, and so like- 
wise are the women. The costume of the men is from the 
waist downwards with many folds and very tight, and a 
Short shirt which reaches half way down the thigh, made of 
white cotton stuff, silk, or brocade, open down the front, 
small caps on their heads, and the hair gathered up on the 
top, some caps of silk or brocade, and their sandals on their 
bare feet, cloaks of cotton stuff or silk on their arms, 
and their pages with their swords behind them, and their 
bodies anointed with white sandal, aloes-wood, camphor, 
musk, and saffron ; all ground together with rosewater. 
They bathe every day, and after bathing, anoint themselves. 
They wear small gold chains and jewels round their necks, 
and bracelets on their arms, and rings on their fingers of 
very valuable jewels, and also many jewels in their ears of 
pearls and precious stones. And they take a second page 
who carries for them a slender canopy with a long handle 
with which to shade them and protect them from the rain. 
These shades arc of silk stuff, much ornamented with gold 
fringes, and some of them have jewels and set^l-pearls, and 
made in such a manner that they shut up and open;*and 
some of these cost three or four hundred gold pieces, accord- 
ing to the quality of the persons. The women wear a cloth 
of very fine white cotton, or of silk of pretty colours, which 
may be about six cubits long; they gurd themselves with 

* Filosauias, may be intended for physiognomy. It ia so translated 
by Ramusio. 
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part of this doth from the waist below, and the other end of 
the doth they cast over the shoulder and the breasts, and 
one arm and shoulder remain unooyered; on their feet 
sandals of gilt and well- worked leather; their heads bare, 

only their hair combed, and they put a plait of it over their 
heads, and in this many flowers and scents ; and in the nos- 
trils a small hole on one side, and in it a gold thread with a 
drop, either a pearl, or a ruby, or a sapphire drilled with a 
hole ; their ears also are bored and in them they wear many 
gold rings with pearls and predous stones ; and jewel neck- 
laces round their throats, bracelets on their arms of the same 
fashion, and also strings of fine round coral oo their arms, 
many rings with predous stones on thdr fingers; and girt 
oyer their dothes with belts of gold and jewels ; and rings 
of gold on their legs ; so that for the most part these are 
very rich and well-dressed people* They are great dancers; 
they sing and play on various instruments; they are taught < 
to tumble and to perform many feats of agility. Xhey are 
pretty women, and of a grand presence. These people 
marry in our manner; they haye a marriage law, but the 
great men marry as many women as they can maintain, and 
the king has with him in his palaces many wives, daughters 
of the great lords of his kingdom ; and, besides these, he has 
many others as concubines, and others as serying women 
who arc chosen throughout the kingdom as the most beauti- 
ful. And all the attendance on the king is done by women, 
who wait upon him within doors ; and amongst them are all 
the employments of the king's household; and all these 
women live and find room within these palaces, which contain 
apartments for alL They bathe every day in the pools of 
water, they sing and play on their instruments, and in a 
thousand ways amuse the king: and he goes to see them 
bathe, and from thence sends to his chamber the one that 
pleases him most ; and the first son that he has from any of 
these, inherits the kingdom. Amongst them there is so 
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much envy and rivaiity for the preference of the king, that 
sometimes they kill themselves with poison. This king has 
a house in which he meets with the governors and his 
officers in council upon the affiuxs of the kingdom; and 
there all the great men of the realm go to see him with 
great gifb; and he dispenses great &yours and likewise 
great punishments to those that deserre them. These great 
men, his relations and those of great lineage, when they do 
anything ill-done or prejudicial to his service, are sum- 
moned to him ; and they have to come immediately : and 
they come in very rich litters on men's shoulders, and their 
horses are led by the bridle before them, and many horse- 
men go in front of them. They get down at the door of the 
palace and wait there with their trumpets and musical in- 
struments, until word is hrought to the king, and he com- 
mands them to come to his presence; and if they do not give 
a good excuse and account of themselves and of the evil of 
which they are accused, he commands them to be stripped 
and thrown on the ground, and there bids them to receive 
many stripes. If such a person were a near relation of the 
king's or a very great personage, the king himself scourges 
him with his own hand, and after he has been well beaten, 
the king orders very rich garments to he given him &om his 
own clothes chests, and then directs him to he reconducted 
to his litter, and carried with great honour and great clang 
of musical instruments and festivity to his ahode. Many 
litters and many horsemen always stand at the door of this 
palace : and the king keeps at all times nine hundred ele- 
pliauLs and more than twenty thousand horses, all which 
elephants and horses are bought with his money: the ele- 
phants, at the price of iifteen handled to two thousand 
ducats each, because they are very great and well-fitted for 
war, and for taking about with him continually for state. 
And the horses cost from three to six hundred ducats each, 
and some of the choicest for his personal use, nine hundred or 
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a thousand ducats. These horses are distributed amongst the 

great lords who are responsible for them, and keep them for 
the gentry and knights to whom the king bids them to be 
given : and he gives to each knight a horse and a groom 
and a slave girl, and for his personal expenses four or five 
pardaos of gold per month, according to who he is ; and, 
besides that^ each day's provisions for the horse and groom ; 
and they send to the kitchen for the rations both for the 
elephants and horses. The kitchens are very large and 
numerous, they contain many cauldrons of copper, and 
several officials who cook the food of the elephants and 
horses; which, it must be said, is rice, chick-peas, and other 
vegetables. In all this there is much order and arrangement, 
and if the knight to whom the king has given a horse cares 
for it and treats it well, they take away that one and give 
him another and a better one ; and if he is negligent, they 
take his away and give him another that is worse. And 
thus all the king's horses and elephants are well fed 
and cared for, at his cost: and the grandees, to whom he 
gives a great quantity of them, act in the same manner with 
their knights. These horses live but a short time ; they are 
not bred in this country, for all of them are brought there 
from the kingdom of Ormuz and that of Cambay, and on 
that account, and for the great need of them, they are worth 
so much money. This king has more than a hundred thou^ 
sand men, both horse and foot, to whom he gives pay : and 
fully five or six thousand women, to whom also he gives pay. 
And wherever there is war, according to the number of 
men-at-arms whom he sends there, he likewise sends with 
them a quantity of women : because they say that it is not 
possible lo bring together au army, nor carry on war well, 
without women. These women are like enchantresses, and 
are great dancers ; they play and sing, and pirouette. And 
whenever the king's olhcers take and enrol any man, they 
strip him and look what marks he has got on his body, and 
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measure what his stature is, and set it all down in writing, 
and from whence he comes^ and the names of his father and 
mother : and so he remains en rolled with all these particu- 
lars in the pay books* And after being enrolled^ it is with 
difficulty that he can again obtain permission to go to liis 
country; and if he flies and is taken, he runs great 
danger, and is very iU treated. Among these men-at-arms 
there are many knights, who arrive there firom many parts to 
take service, and these do not cease to live in their creeds. 
In this kingdom there arc three sects of Gentiles, and each 
one of them is distinguished from the others, and their cus- 
toms are diii'erent. In the £rst place, the king and the 
grandees, and lords and chief people of the men-at-arms, can 
marry more than one wife, especially the grandees, who can 
maintain them : their children are their heirs. The wives 
are bound to burn themselyes and to die with their husbands 
when they decease, because when the people die, their 
bodies are burned, both of men and women. And the wives 
burn themselves alive with them to honour them, in this 
manner: that is to say, if she is a poor woman of little rank, 
when the body of the husband is borne out to be burned in 
an open space outside the city, where there is a great fire, 
and whilst the body of the husband is being consumed, the 
wife casts herself, of her own will, into the fire, and bums 
there with him. And if she is some honourable woman, 
and of much property, and whether she be a young woman 
of beautiful presence, or old, when her husband dies, the 
relations all go to the before mentioned open space, and make 
a wide grave as deep as a man's height, and fill it with sandal 
and other wood, and place the dead body within and burn 
it ; and his wife, or wives, weep for him, and then, should 
she desire to honour her husband, she asks for a term of a 
certain number of days to go and be burnt with him. And 
they bid all her relations, and those of her husband, come and 
do her honour, and give her a festal reception. And in this 
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manner all collect together, and entertain and pay court to 
her, and she spends .what she possesses among her relations 
and friends, in feasting and singing, in dances and playing 

oil musical instruments, and amusements of jugglers. And. 
when the term fixed has ended, she dresses herself in her 
richest stuffs, and adorns herself with many precious jewels, 
and the rest of her property she divides amongst her chil- 
dren, relations, and friends, and then mounts a horse, with a 
great sound of music, and a large following. The horse must 
he grey, or very white if possible, for her to be seen better. 
And BO they conduct her through the whole city, paying court 
to her as &r as the place where the body of her husband was 
burned ,* and in the same graye they place much wood, with 
which they light a very great hre, and all round it they make 
a gallery with three or four steps, whither she ascends with 
all her jewels and robes ; and when she is upon the top she 
takes three turns round it, and raises her hands to heaven, 
and worships towards the east three times. And having 
ended this, she calls her relations and friends, and to each 
she gives a jewel of those which she wears : and all thiff with 
a very cheerful demeanour, not as though she were about to 
die; And after she has given them away, and there only 
remains a small cloth with which she is covered from the 
waist downwards, she says to the men, "See, gentlemen, how 
much you owe to your wives, who, whilst enjoying their 
freedom, burn themselves alive with their husbands.'* And 
to the women she says, " See, ladies, how much you owe to 
your husbands, for in this manner you ought to accompany 
them .even in death." And when she has concluded utter- 
ing these words, they give her a pitcher full of oil, and 
she places it on her head and says her prayer, and takes 
three more turns and worships to the east, and casts the 
pitcher of oil into the pit where the fire is : and she springs 
into it, after the pitcher, with as much good will as though 
she were jumping- into a pool of water. And the relations 
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have ready for this occasion many pitchers and pots full of 
oil and butter, and dry wood, which they immediately throw 
in, so that so great a flame is at once kindled, that she is 
suddenly reduced to ashes. And afterwards they collect 
these R?hes, and cast them into flowing riverB. All per- 
form this in general, and if any women do not cliooee to do 
this, their relations take ihem, shave their heads, and turn 
them out of their houses and families with disgrace. And so 
they wander through the world as lost ones. And those of this 
sort to whom they may wish to show favour, are sent to the 
houses of prayer of the idols, to serve and qain for that 
temple with their bodies, if they are young women. And of 
these houses there are many, which contain fifty or a hun- 
dred women of this sort ; and others, who of their own 
accord, being unmarried, place themselves there.^ These 
have to play and sing, for certain hours of the day, before 
their idols, and the rest of the time they work for 
themselves. 

So also when the king dies, four or five hundred women 

burn themselves with him in the same manner, and they 
throw themselves suddenly into the pit and fire where they 
burn the body of the king : for the pit and fire are very 
large, and a great quantity can be burned in it, with great 
abundance of wood, sandal, brasil, eagle wood, aloes wood, 
and much oil of sesame and butter to make the wood bum 
well. So great is the haste of those who wish to burn 
themselves first, that it is something wonderful, and many 
men, confidants of the king, bum themselves with him. These 
people eat meat, fish, and all other viands, only cow is for- 
bidden them by their creed. There is another sect of 
Gentiles who are called Bramans, who arc priests and 
directors of the houses of prayer. These do not cat meat or 
fish, they marry only one wife, and if hlu; dies they do not 
marry again: their children inherit their property. They 

1 Ths Arab tiavelleta of lh« minih eentuTy mintion iku. 
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wear over the shoulder three threads as a sign of being 
Bramans. These do not die for any cause, or crime which 

they may commit; they are very free and easy, and are very 
much venerated amongst the people. They enjoy amongst 
them large alms from the kings, lords, and honourable 
people, with which they maintain themselves ; and many of 
them are rich, and others live in the houses of prayer which 
there are about the country, after the manner of monasteries. 
These temples also have great roTenues. These people are 
great eaters, and do no work except in order to eat: and 
they at any time go eight leagues to satisfy themsdves with 
food, which they can eat on the road. Their food is rice, 
butter, sugar, vegetables, and milk. In this country there 
is another sect of people, who arc like Bramans : they wear 
round their necks hung with silk cords and wrapped in 
coloured cloth, a stone of the size of an egg, and they say 
that it is their god. These people are much venerated and 
honoured in this country ; they do them no harm for any of- 
fence which they may commit, out of reverence for that stone, 
which they call tabaryne.^ Neither do these people eat flesh 
nor fish ; they go safely in all countries, and they transport 
from one kingdom to another much merchandise and money 
of the merchants, on account of their greater security from 
thieves. And there are some of them who deal in merchan- 
dise with their tani bar ine round their necks. These like- 
wise marry only one woman, and if they die before their 
wives, they bury these alive in this manner.^ It must be 
said, that they make a grave for her a little deeper than she 
is tall, and put her in it standing, and while she is quite 
alive they throw in earth all around her, and press it down 
with their feet until she is walled in with earth much pressed 

' Tambarmo in. liamusio. 

* This IB the piobable origin of the stoiy in Binbad the Sailor. The 
Arabian Nights are not entirely fiction, as is usuaUj supposed : the 
Btoij of Seif el Muluk refers to facts in the Malay Annals, and describes 
the people, country, uid winds about Sumatra. 
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down, which reaches to her neck, and then they put some 
large stones above her, and leave her there alive covered 
with earth until she dies; and on this occasion they perform 
great ceremonies for them. The women of this country are 
so enterprising and idolatrous, that they do marvellous 
things for the loTe of their idols, in this manner. There are 
amongst them joting girls who desire to marry some man for 
wbom they have a liking, and one of these viil promise her 
idol to do it a great service if she should marry such a one 
whom she wishes for. And if she marries that one, she then 
says to him, I have to make a feast for such a god, and I 
have to offer my blood before I deliver myself to you. And 
so they appoint a day for celebrating that feast. And she 
takes a large waggon with oxen, and they hx it in a very 
high crane, such as those with which they draw water, and 
they fasten it to an iron chain with two iron hooks, and she 
comes out of her house with great honour, accompanied by 
aU her relations and friends, men and women, with much 
singing and playing of instruments, and many dancers and 
jesters; and she comes wrapped very tightly round the waist 
with her white stuffs, covered from the waist to the knees, 
the rest bare, and at the door of her house, where the car 
stands, they lower the crane, and stick the two liooks into her 
in the loins between the skin and the Hcsh, and put into her 
. left hand a small round shield, and a little bag with lemons 
and oranges. They then raise the crane with great shouting 
and sound of instruments, firing guns, and making other 
festal demonstrations : and in this manner the car begins its 
march on the way to the house of the idol to which the pro- 
mise was made, and she goes suspended by those hooks 
fastened into her flesh, and lac blood runs down her legs. 
And she continues to sing and shout for joy, and to strike 
upon the shield, and to throw oranges and lemons to her 
husband and to her relations, who go with her in this manner 
to the door of the said house of prayer, where they take her 
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down, and cure, her, and deliver her to her husband ] and 
she gives at that pLace great alms to the Branians and offer- 
ings to the idols, and a great feast to as many as accom- 
panied her. 

There are other persons also who offer the vii^nity of 
their daughters to an idol, and as soon as they are ten years 
of age they take her to a monastery and the house of prayer 
of that idol, with great honour, and accompanied by her 
relations, entertaining her like one that is going to be mar- 
ried. And outside of the monastery, at the door, there is a 
bench of hard black stone, square, of half a man's height, 
and surrounded with, wooden steps, with many oil lamps 

laced on the steps, which are lit at night.^ * * 

• • • « • 

• • * « • 

This King of Narsingais frequently at war with the King 
of Dacani, who has taken from him much of bis land ; and 
also with another Gentile King of the country of Otira,' 
whieh is the country in the interior. And he always 

sends his captains and troops to this war, and on some occa- 
sions, if of necessity, he goes to the war in person ; and as 
soon as it is determined on, he goes out to the country, on a 
certain day, on an elephant or in a litter, very richly adorned 
with gold and jewels, accompanied by many knights and 
horse and foot-men : and many elephants go before him, all 
covered with scarlet cloth and silk, and much bedizened 
and dressed out as for a feast. And as they go through the 
fields they bring the king a horse, on which he rides, and a 

■ T flobra d dicho palo esta una picdra de altiiia do im cobdo y en 

el medio un agujero en ei qual meten un palo aji^udo y arman las 
gradas paramentadas con pauos de seda para que la geute de fuera no 
vea el secreto de deotro y la inadre de la moza con algunas otras mugeres 
ontiaii en aqusl lagar despues de hecbas muchas cerimonias y alii w(Aa% 
a^vd palo agado rompen la moza au Tiiginidad y denuaaa la aangre 
aoboro aqnella piedra.*' 
' Apparenfcly Orissa, 
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bow and an arrow^ which he shoots towards the part where 
he intends to go and make war. And they name the day of 

his setting out, and this news immediately rans throughout 
all the kingdom. lie then pitches his tents and camp in the 
country, and there reiuains until the appointed term of days 
is accomplished for liis departure. When this is concluded 
he orders the city to be set on fire, and directs it all to he 
burned except the royal palaces, castles, hoases of prayer, 
and those of some of the grandees which are not covered with 
thatch, in order that all may go to the war to die with him, 
and with his wives and children, whom he has with him in 
the wars. In order that these may not take to flight he di- 
rects large pay to be given to all : in the first place, to the 
enchanting single women, who arc numerous, and who do 
not fight, but their lovers fight for love of them very vigour- 
ously. And it is also said that many men come from all the 
other kingdoms to this king's camp for the love of these 
women,^ amongst whom there are many very honoorable 
ones, great confidantes of the king, who come of great 
houses, and are very rich. Each one 6f them keeps seven or 

* Compare Plato's views on this subject : — " But if a soldier highly 
distinguishes himself and gains himself credit, ouirht he not, think yoti, 
in the first place, while the army is still in the field, to be crowned with 
a garland by each of the youths and children in turn among hia com- 
rades in ftrms V* " Yw, I think so.'* *' But I suppose you will hardly 
eztmd your approhation to my next proposition f * ** What is that 1** 
*< That ho should kits and be kissed by them alL** Moat eertunly I 
do ; and I would add to the law, that during the continuance of the 
campaign, no one whom he has a mind to kiss be permitted to refuse 
him the satisfaction ; in order that, if any soldier happens to entertain 
an admiration for either a male or female comrade, he may be the more 
stimulated to carry off the meed of Tslour.*' Good, I replied ; and we 
have alieady sud Uiat a brave man will be allowed to enter into mar- 
riage relations more frequently than othen will, and to exercise more 
than the usual liberty of choice in such matters, so that as many chil- 
dren as possible may be obtained from a father of this character," — 
Republic of Plato, book v, § 468, p. 201. Translation by Davies and 
Vaughan, Cambridge, 1868. 

H 
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eight pretty waiting women, who are given to them hj their 
mothen to bring them up, and put them in the court 
enrolled on the pay list They hold this service in great 
honour, and it is but a short time since one of them died 
who had no eon nor heir, and left the king for her heir ; and 
he gathered from the inheritance sixty thousand gold par- 
daos, besides twelve thousand which he gave to a waiting 
woman of his, whom he had brought up from a girl: which 
is Qot to be wondered at for the great wealth of the 
kingdom. 

In this kingdom jewels are esteemed as treasure by the 
king and also by the rich, who buy them at large prices. 
The people of this kingdom are great hunters both of flying 
game and wild beasts. There are many small hacks, and 
very good ones to go. 

H0TT8A. 

Having passed the said kingdom of Narsynga inland, 
there is next another kingdom called Hotisa,^ which confines 
with it on one side, and on another with the kingdom of 
Bengal, and on the other with the kingdom of Dely : and it 
is inhabited by Gentiles. The king is also a Gentile, very 
rich and powerful, who has many foot soldiers ; he is fre- 
quently at war with the kingdom of Narsinga, from which 
he has taken lands and villages; and the King of Narsinga 
has taken others from him : so that they are rarely at 
peace. Of the customs of these people I have little informa- 
tion, on account of their being placed so much in the in- 
terior of the country. It is only known that in that coun- 
try there are very few Moors, and' that they are almost all 
Gentiles smd "very good fighting men. 

KINGDOM OF OBLT. 

Having passed this kingdom of Otisa, more inland there 

< Orissa : in this MS. it is clearly a <, but t and t are ssaily confounded 
in the handwriting of this period. 
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is another great kingdom, which is called Dcly, of many 
provinces, and of large and rich cities of great trade. This 
kingdom is of the Moors, and has a Moorish king, a great 
lord ; and in former times this kiagdom was of the Gentiles^ 
of whom theie are still many who live amidst the Moors, 
with much vezation. And many them nobles and re- 
speetable people, not to be sabjeot to the Bloors, go out of 
the khigdom and take the habit of poyerty, wandering the 
world; and they never settle in any country until their 
death ; nor will they possess any property, since they lost 
their lands and property, and for that go naked, barefooted, 
and bareheaded ; they only cover their nakedness with 
coverings^ of brass, in this manner : it must be said, that 
they wear belts of Moorish brass of pieces £tted logether, 
of four fingers in breadth, carved with many images of jmen 
and women, sculptured and shining : and they wear it so 
tight that it makes their guts rise high up ; and from the 
girdle below the hips there comes a bandage of the same 
brass, and in front it forms a sort of braguette, which comes 
and fiistens in the girdle in front with its fasteningsi all very 
tight. Besides this, they carry very heavy chains round 
their necks, and waists, and legs ; and they smear all their 
bodies and faces with ashes. And they carry a small brown 
horn at their necks, after the fashion of a trumpet, with 
which they call and beg for food at the door of any house 
where they arrive : chiefly at the houses of kings and great 
lords and at the temple; and they go many together, like the 
gipsies.' They are accustomed to stop very few days in 
each country. These people are commonly called jogues, 
and in their own speech they are called zoame^ which means 
servant of God. They are brown, very well made and pro- 
portioned, of handsome faces ; they wear their hair without 
ever combing it, and made into niany plaits, wound round 
the head. And I asked them many times why they went iu 
* BrsgueroB de laton* .* Ejidanoi. 

H S 
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this fashion. And they answcrofl mo, that they wore those 
chains upon their bodies as penance for the sin which they 
committed for allowing themselves to be captured by such 
bad people as the Moors, and that they went naked as a sign 
of dishonour, becanse they had allowed their lands and 
honsea to be lost, in which God brought them up and that 
they did not want more property since they had lost their 
own, for which they ought to have died ; and that they 
smeared themselves with ashes in order to remind themselves 
perpetually that they were born of earth and had to return 
aj^ain to the earth, and that all the rest^ was faUehond. And 
each one of them carries his little bag of these ashes with 
him ; and all the Gentiles of the country honour them 
greatly, and receive from them some of these ashes, and put 
it on their heads,' shoulders, and breasts, making a few lines 
with it. And throughout all the country the Gentiles are 
in the habit of doing this. And so also throughout all India 
among the Gentiles, many of them turn jogues ; but most of 
them arc from the kingdom of Dcly. J lies c jo^ucs eat all 
meats and do not observe any idolatry, and they mingle 
with all kinds of people: neither do they wash like other 
Gentiles, except when the wish to do so comes to them. 

In this kingdom of Dely there are many very good horses, 
which are bom and bred there. The people of the kingdom, 
both Moors and Gentiles, are very good fighting men and 
good knights, armed with many kinds of weapons ; they are 
great bowmen, and very strong men ; they have very good 
lances, swords, daggers, steel maces, and battle-axes, with 
which they fight ; and they liave sonic steel wheels, which 
they call chacarani, two fingers broad, sharp outside like 
knives, and without edge inside ; and the surface of these^ 
is of the size of a small plate. And they carry seven or 

> Lo a1, sxpresaiuQ for Lo demai. 

* The Giulias or people of Southern India do tbu always. 

* Or— tbeio on being opened. 
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eight of these each, put on the left arm ; and they take one 
and pat it on the finger of the right hand, and make it spin 
round man^r times, and bo they hurl it at their enemies, and 
if thej hit anyone on the arm or leg or neck, it cats through 
all. And with these they carry on much fighting, and are 
very dexterous with them. 

This king of Dely confines with Tatars, ami has taken 
many lauds Irom the King of Cambay ; and from the King 
of Dacan, his servants and captains, with many of his people, 
took much, and afterwards in time they revolted and set 
themselYes up as kings. In this kingdom of Dely there are 
some trees, the root of which is called Basarague,^ and it is 
so poisonous that any one who eats it dies at once ; and its 
fruit is called Nirahixy,' and it is of such Tirtue that it ex- 
tinguishes all poison, and gives life to any one poisoned 
with the said root or with other poisons. These jogues, who 
come from the kingdoiu of Dely, carry this root and fruit; 
some of them give it to some Indian kings ; and so likewise 
they carry with them sometimes rhinoceros' horn and Pajar 
stone, which possess great virtue against all poisons. And 
this stone, Pajar, is grey and soft, of the size of an almond ; 
and they say that it is found in the head of an animal: it is 
greatly esteemed amongst the Indians.* 

GOVNTRT OF MALABAR. 

Having passed the province of Tulynate, which is of the 
kingdom of ^^arsinga, along the coast of the sea, which 
province begins from Cinbola near the mountain Dely, and 
ends at the Cape of Conmery, which is a distance of seventy 
leagues along the coast towards the south and south-east. 
And there begins the country of Malabar, which was 

' Bazana in Ramusio, and Braecbagua in the Lisbon edition. 
' l^irabixi in iiamusio and Miralexy in JLatibou edition. 
' Peo|de in the East oairy sioiMi of this deioription, vhish are SMd 
to diaw out tho venom from the bi(o of a serpent. 
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governed by a king who was called Seriiaperimal,^ who was 
a very great lord. And after that the Moors of Mekkah 
discovered India, and began to navigate near it, which waa 
six hundred and ten years ago ; they used to touch at this 
country of Malabar on account of the pepper which is found 
there. And they b^u to load tiMur thips with it in a city 
and Mport^ Coulom^ where the king naed frequently to be. 
And 80 for some years these Moors continued their voyages 
to this conntry of Malabar^ and began to spread themselvee 
through it, and became so intimate and friendly with the said 
king, that they made him turn Moor, and he went away 
with them to die at the house of Mekkah, and he died on the 
road. And before he set out from his country, he divided 
the whole of his kingdom of Malabar amongst his relations } 
and it remained divided amongst them and their descendants 
as it now is^ And when he distributed the lands^ he aban^ 
doned those that he gave, never to return to them again) 
and at last^ when he had given away all, and there did not 
remain anything more for him to give, except ten or twelve 
leagues of land all round the spot from which he embarked, 
which was an uninhabited beach^ where now stands the city 
of Calicut. And at that moment he was accompanied by 
more Moors than Gentiles, on account of having given to 
the latter almost all that he possessed, and he had with him 
only one young nephew, who waited on him as a page^ to 
whom he gave that piece of land ; and he told him to get it 
peopled, especially that very spot whence he embarked. 
And he gave him his sword and a chandelierj which he 
carried with him for state. And he left an injunction to the 
other lords, his relations to whom he had made grants of 
lands, that they should obey him, only leaving exempt the 

* Oamoens addrenes the King <tf Hslsbar as: "0 nobis suocssior ds 
PerioMl.'* Oanto viii, sla&sa 8S. 

> This agrees with the aceoant of the Arab travellen of the ninth 
century. Paris, Iiangles. 
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King of Coulam and the King of Cavanor :^ bo that he in- 
stituted three kings in the coantry of Mslabar, and com- 
manded that no one should coin money except the £ing of 
Calient. And so he embarked at the same place where the 
city of Calicut was founded ; and the Moors held this time 
and place in much Teneration, and would not after that go 
and load pepper any more in any other part nnee the said 
king embarked there after becoming a Moor and going to 
die at Mekkah. This city of Calicut is very large, and en- 
nobled by many very rich merchants and great traffic in 
goods. This king became greater and more powerful than all 
the others : he took the name of Zomodri,^ which is a point 
of honour aboTe all other kings. So that this great King of 
Malabar did not leave more kings than these three: that is 
to say» the Zomodry , who was named CnnelaTa>dyri, and the 
King of Cnlaon, who was named Benate-diry, and the King 
of Cananor, who was named Coletry.' And there are many 
other lords in the country of Malabar, who wish to call 
themselves kings ; and they are not so, because they are not 
able to coin money, nor cover houses with roofs under 
penalty of all the others rising up against whomBoever 
should do such a thing, or of having to destroy them. And 
these kings of Culam and Cananor afterwards struck money 
&r a certain time in their countries without having the 
power of doing to. In all the country they use one language, 
which is called Maleama, and all the kings are of one sect« 
and almost of the same customs. 

In these kingdoms of Malabar there arc eighteen sects of 
Gentiles, each one of which is much distinguished from the 
others in so great a degree that the ones will not touch 
the others under pain of death or dishonour or loss of their 

> Cananor. 

* Called Zamorin in other works, and Samorim by Camoens. 

* Bamvaio oJIa thma Ovnelanadyri, B«Dated«ri, and Colstri ; th« 
Uabon edition, Maly Couadaiy, Benatady, Oobeitoiiin. 
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property: and all of them have separate customs in their 
idol-worship, as will he set forth further oa. 

CUSTOMS OF THE SAID KINGDOMS AND COUNTRY OF MALABAR. 

In the first place, the Kings of Malahar are, as has heen 
said. Gentiles, and honour their idols : thej are brown, al- 
most white, others are darker; they go naked from the waist 

upwards, and iirom the waist downwards are covered with 

white cotton wraps and some of them of silk. Sometimes they 
clothe themselves with short jackets open in front, reaching 
halfway down the thigh, made of very fine cotton cloth, fine 
scarlet cloth, or of silk and brocade. They wear their hair 
tied upon the top of their heads, and sometimes long hoods 
like Galician casques, and they are barefooted. They shave 
their beards and leave the moustaches^ very long, ai^ the 
manner of the Turks. Their ears are bored, and they wear 
in them very precious jewels and pearls set in gold, and on 
their arms from the elbows upwards gold bracelets, with simi- 
lar jewels and strings of very lar^e pearls. At their wrists 
over their clothes they wear jewelled girdles three fingers ia 
width, very well wrought and of great value. 

And on their breasts, shoulders, and foreheads, they make 
marks by threes with ashes, which they wear in accordance 
with the custom of their sect, saying that they do it to re- 
mind themselves that they have to turn to ashes: for when 
they die they burn their bodies, and so this ceremony con- 
tinues among them* And many use it mixed with sandal 
wood, saffron, aloes- wood, and rose water, all this ground up. 
When they are in their houses they always sit on high 
benches, and in houses without stories ; these benches are 
very smooth, and are slightly smeared once every day with 
cow dung. And they keep there a stand very white and 
four fingers high, and a cloth of brown wool undyed, after 

* Mostaaos : old word, before iatroduction of bigotes from tiie Qermsa 
soldieFB, and itiU used in Msjovea. 
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the manner of a carpet of the size of a horsecloth^ folded in 
three folds ; and upon this they sit, and they lean upon pil- 
lows, round and long, of cotton, silk, or fine cloth. And 
they also sit on carpets of cloth of gold and silk ; bat they 
always keep under them, or near them, that cloth of brown 
wool, on account of their sect, and for state. And frequently 
- they happen to be lying on couches and cushions of silk and 
very fine white sheets, and when any one comes to see them, 
tliey bring him this brown wooUen cloth and put it near 
him, and when he goes out, a page carries the cloth folded 
before him for state and ceremony. And likewise he always 
keeps a sword near him, and when he changes from one spot 
to another, he carries it in his hand naked, as they always 
keep it. These kings do not marry, nor have a marriage 
law, only each one hss a mistress, a lady of great lineage and 
family, which is called nayre, and said to be very beautiful 
and graiceiul. Each one keeps such a one with him near the 
palaces in a separate house, and gives her a certain sum each 
month, or each year, for expenses, and leaves her whenever 
she causes him discontent, and takes another. And many of 
them for honour's sake do not change them, nor make ex- 
changes with them ; and they seek much to please their 
king, for that honour and favour which they receive. And 
the children that are born from these mistresses are not held 
to be sons, nor do they inherit the kingdom, nor anything 
else of the king's ; they only inherit the property of the 
mother. And whilst they are children, they are favoured by 
the king like children of other people whom he might be 
bringing up; but not like his own, because since they are 
men, the children are not accounted for more than as children 
of their mothers.- The king sometimes makes grants of 
money to them, for them to maintain themselves better than 

* Bepostero : a doth marked with the arms of a gnndoe for putting 
over a beast of burden, or hangii^ in a doorway,— a portiere. 

* No valen mas do quo ser hyos do sus madn^. 
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the other nobles. The heirs of these kings are their brothers, 
or nephews, sons of their sisters, because they hold those 
to be their true successors, and because they know that 
they were born from the body of their sisters. These do not 
marry, nor have fixed husbands^ and are very firee and at 
liberty in doing what they please with themselree. 

In this wise the lineage of the kings of this country, and 
the true stock, is in the women : that is to say, if a woman^ 
gives birth to three or ionr sons and two or three daughters,the 
first is king, and so on, all the other brothers inherit from one 
another ; and when all these have died, the son of the eldest 
sister, who is niece of the king, inherits, and so also his other 
heirs after him ; and when these have deceased, the children 
of the next sister. And the kingdom always goes in this way 
to brothers, and nephews sons of sisters, and if by good or 
evil fortune these women hiq;>pen not to gitb birth to male 
children, they do not consider them as capable of inheriting 
the kingdom; and these ladies, in aodi a case, all unite in 
council and institute some relation of theirs as king, if they 
have one, and if there is none, they name any other person 
for this office. And on this account the kings of Malabar are 
old men when they succeed to reign, and the nieces or sisters 
from whom has to proceed the lineage of the kings are held 
in great honour, guarded and served, and they possess re- 
yennes for their maintenance. And when one of these is of 
age to bring forth, on aniving at from thirteen to fourteen 
years, they prepare to make festivity and entertainment for • 
her, and to make her enceinte. And they summon some 
young man, a nobleman and honourable person, of whom 
there are many deputed for this. And they send to fetch 
him that he may come for this purpose. And he comes, 
and they give him a great entertainment, and perform 
some ceremonies, and he ties some gold jewel to the neck 
of the damsel, and she wears it all her life in sign of her 
> Siiter of (he king, appsrsBtiy, from what foUows. 
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having performed those ceremonies^ in order to be able to 
do vitb herself whatever the choosefl ; because, until the 
performafiGe of thi« ceremony, the could not dispose of 
herself. And- the before mentioned youth remains with 
her for some days^ very well attended to, and then returns 
to his land. And she sometimes remains in the family 
tray, and sometimes not, and from this time forth for her 
pleasure she takes soaie Braman, whomsoever she likes 
best, and these arc priests among them, and of these she has 
as many as she likes. 

This King of Calicut, and so also the other kings of Mala- 
bar, when they die, are burned in the country with much 
sandal and aloes wood ; and at the burning all the nephews 
and brothers and nearest relations collect together, and all 
the grandees of the realm, and confidantes of the king, and 
they lament for him and bum him. And before burning him 
they keep him there when dead for three days, waiting for 
the assembling of the above mentioned persons, that they 
may see him if he died of a natural death, or avenge his 
death if any one killed him, as they are obliged to do in case 
of a violent death. And they observe this ceremony very 
rigidly. After having burned him, all shave themselves 
from head to foot, excepting the eyelashes,irom the prince,the 
heir to the throne, to the smallest child of the kingdom : 
that is, those who are Gentiles, and they also dean their 
teeth, and universally leave off eating betel for thirteen days 
from that time ; and if in this period they find any one who 
cats it, his lips are cut off by the e xecutioner. During these 
thirteen days the prince does not rule, "nor is he enthroned as 
king, in order to see if in this time any one will rise up to 
oppose him; and when this term is accomplished, all the 
grandees and former governors make him swear to maintain 
all the laws of the late king, and to pay the debts which he 
owedi and to labour to recover that which other former 
kings had lost. And he takes this oath, holding a drawn 
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sword in his left hand, and his right hand placed upon 
a chain lit up with many oil wicks, in the midst of which is 
a gold ring, which he touches with his hagers, and there he 
swears to maintain everything with that sword. When he 
has taken the oath, they sprinkle rice over his head, with 
many ceremonies of prayer and adoration to the snn, and 
immediately after certain counts, whom they call caymal/ 
along with all the others of the royal lineage, and the gran- 
dees, swear to him in the same manner to serve him, and to 
be loyal and true to him. During these thirteen days one 
of the caymals t>;overns and rules the State like the king him- 
self: he is like an accountant-general of the king, and of all the 
affairs of the kingdom. This office and dignity is his by right 
and inheritance. This person is also the chief treasurer of the 
kingdom, without whom the king cannot open or see the 
treasury; neither can the king take anything out of the 
treasury without a great necessity, and hy the counsel of this 
person and several others. And all the laws and ordinances 
of the kingdom are in the keeping of this man. No one eats 
meat or fish in these thirteen days, nor may any one fish 
under pain of death. During that period large alms are 
given from the king's property, of food to many poor people, 
and to Bramans ; and when the thirteen days are ended, all 
eat what they please, except the new king, who observes the 
same abstinence for one year, neither does he shave his 
beard, nor cut a hair of his head nor of his body, nor his 
nails : and he says prayers for certain hours of the day, and 
does not eat more than once a day. And before he eats he has 
to wash himself, and after washing, he must not drink anything 
until he has eaten. This king is always in the city of Cali- 
cut, in some very large palaces which he possesses outside of 
the city, and when the year of this mourning is accomplished, 
the prince who is to succeed him, and all those of the royal 
family and all the other grandees and nobles of the country, 
* Bamusio^ Caimasi ; Liabon edition, Oahimal* 
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come to see him, and to perform a coromony, which takes 
place at the end of the year, in honour of the death of his 
predecessor : at which prreat alms are given, and much monejr 
is spent in giving food to many Bramans and poor people, 
and to all those who come to visit him, and to their retinues, 
80 that more than a hundred thousand people are assembled 
there. And on this occasion he confirms the prince as the 
heir, and likewise die others as his successors step by step. 
And he confirms to all the lords their estates, and he con> 
firms or clianges as he sees fit the governors and officers who 
were under the former king. And he then dismisses them, 
and sends each to his duties, and he sends the prince to the 
estates which are assigned to him. And he must not re- 
enter Calicut until the king dies ; and all the other succes- 
sors may go and come to the court, and reside with the king. 
When the before mentioned crown prince departs^ after he 
has left Calicut, and on passing the bridge of a river, he 
takes a bow in his hand and shoots an arrow towards the 
residence of the king, and then says a prayer with uplifted 
hands in the manner of prayer, and then goes on. 

This prince, when he comes to visit the king at the said 
fccist and ceremony, brings all his nobles with him, and his 
instruments of music, which are kettle-drums,^ drums of many 
shapes, trumpets, horns, flutes, small brass plates,^ and 
lutes these come making a great harmonj, and the nobles 
in front, all drawn up in order, as they regulate processions 
here. That is to say, the bowmen in the van, next the lan- 
cers, after them the bearers of sword and buckler. And 
the king issues from the palaces and places himself at a great 
door, on foot, and there he stands looking at all these people 
who come up to him with great reverence, and do as though 
they worshipped him. All retire after a while, and so he 
remains for the space of two hours, until all have done, and 
the prince appears at a considerable distance^ with a drawn 

* Atabal. * Oymbals. * Siitra. * Of a eroM-bow shot. 
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sword in his hand, which he brandishes as he advances, with 
his face raised upland eyes fixed upon the king. And on seeing 
him, he worships him and throws himself with his face upon 
the ground, and with outstretched arms; and he lies thus for a 

short time, then gets up again, and goes forward very slowly 
brandishing his drawn sword in his hand, and with his eyes 
still fixed upon the king, and at half way he does the same 
thing again, and the king looks at him ^ediy, without mak- 
ing any movement, and the prince gets up again, and so 
arrives where the king stands : and there he again throws 
himself on the ground in front of him* The king then goes 
forward two steps and takes him by the hand, and raises him 
up, and so they enter both together into the palaces. The 
king then sits on his dais, and the prince with all the other 
heirs, stand in front with their drawn swords in their right 
hands, and their left hands placed upon their mouths out of, 
respect, withdrawn a little from the king's dais. They 
speak there to the king with much reverence, without 
Speaking to one another, and if it is necessary for one to say 
anything to another, they speak so softly that no one hears 
them : so much so, that there are two thousand men before 
the king in the palace, and no one hears them ; and they 
may not spit or cough before the king. 

This King of Calicut keeps many clerks constantly in his 
palace, they are all in one room, separate and far from the 
king, sitting on benches, and there they write all the afl'airs 
of the king's revenue, and his alms, and the pay which is 
given to all, and the complaints which are presented to the 
king, and, at the same time, the accounts of the collectors of 
taxes. All this is on . broad stiff leaves of. the palm tree, 
without ink, with pens of iron : they make lines with their 
letters, engraven like ours. Each of these clerks has great 
bundles of these leaves written on, and blank, and wherever 
they go they carry them under their arms and the iron pen 
in their hand : in this way they are known to all people as 
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scribes of the palace. And among these there are seven or eight 
who are great confidants of the Icing, and the most honoured, 
and who always stand before him with their pens in their 
hand, and writings under their arm, ready for the king's 
orders to do anything, as he is in the habit of doing. These 
clerks always have several of these leaves suhseribed^ by the 
king in blank, and when he commands them to despatch 
any business, they write it on thoee leaves. These account- 
ants are persons of great credit, and most of them are old 
and respectable : and when they get up in the morning and 
want to write anything, the first time that they take the pen 
and the leaf in their hand, they cut a small piece off it with 
the knife which is at the end of the pen, and they write the 
names of their gods upon it and worship them towards the 
sun with uplifted hands ; and having finished their prayer, 
they tear the writing and throw it away, and after that 
begin writing whatever they require. 

This king has a thousand waiting women, to whom he 
gives regpilar pay, and they are always at the court, to sweep 
the palaces and houses of the king : and this he does for state, 
because fifty would be enough to sweep. These women are 
of good family, they come into the palace to sweep and clean 
twice every day, and each one carries a broom and a brass 
dish with cow dung dissolved in water ; and all that they 
sweep, after having swept it, they smear it with their right 
hand, giving a very thin coating, which dries immediately. 
And th^e women do not all serve, but take turns in the 
service ; and when the king goes from one house to another, 
or to some temple, on foot, tbese women go before him 
with these dishes of the said cow dung, spilling it on the 
road by which he has to pass. And these thousand women 
give a fjrcat feast to the king when he newly comes to the 
throne, after he has finished his year of mourning and absti-- 
nence. It is fitting to know that all the thousand assemble 

* Bjgnadas. 
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together, both the old and the young ones, in the king's 
house, very much adorned with jewellery, gold belts, pearls, 
and many bracelets of gold, and many rings with precious 
stones, and ankle rings of 'gold on their legs, and dressed 
from the waist downwards with very rich silk stuffs, and 
others of very fine cotton, and from the waist upwards bare, 
and anointed with sandal and perfumes, and their hair 
wreathed with flowers, and rings of gold and precious stones 
ill their ears, the feet bare, as they always are accustomed to 
be. And they have there all sorts of musical instruments, 
and many guns and other fireworks of various kinds. Many 
nobles who accompany them come there very smart and gay, 
and are their admirers : and seven or eight elephants covered 
with silk housings and small bells in great quantity hanging 
to them, and large chains of iron suspended from their 
backs. And the ladies take an idol for their protector,^ and 
put it on the top of the biggest elephant, and a priest who 
carries it in his arms sits on the back of the elephant. So 
they set out in procession with their music and rejoicing, 
and much firing of guns, going along a very broad street to 
a house of prayer. There they lower the idol which is to be 
seen with another which is in that temple, and they perform 
to them great ceremonies, and many people assemble to see 
and adore those idols, and pay honour to their images. 
These thousand women have each got a brass dish full of 
rice, and on the top of the rice lamps full of oil, with many 
lighted wicks, and between the chandeliers are many flowers. 
And at nightfall they set out from the temple with their 
idol for the king's palace, where they have to place it ; and 
all come in procession before the idol which is set upon the 
elephant, in bands of eight, with the before mentioned sal- 
vers, and many men accompany them with oil, with which 
they replenish the lamps. And the nobles, their admirers, 
go along with them, talking to them with much courtesy ; 

> Talsdor. 
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and they remove the perspiration from the ladies' faces, and 
from time to time pot into their mouths the hotel, which hoth 
men and women are constantly eating ; and they fan them 

with fans, because their hands are fully occupied with the 
salvers. And all the instruments are sounding, and there is 
a great firing of rockets, and they carry some burning shrubs, 
60 that it is a very pretty sight. Also at night some gentle- 
men go in front of the idol inflicting wounds with their 
swords upon their own heads and shoulders, and shouting 
like madmen, and foaming at the mouth like persons pos- 
sessed : and they My that the gods enter into them and make 
them do this. Many tumblers and buffoons also go along 
performing feats of agility /and the governors and chief men 
of the city go there to direct and av range that procession, 
which is conducted with much order until it arrives at the 
king's palace, whore it disperses. 

This king is for the most part sitting on his dais, and 
sometimes his confidential advisers are there, rubbing his 
arms and legs, or his body, and a page with a napkin round 
his neck full of betel, which he gives him to chew, and 
sometimes it is kept in a gilt and coloured casket edged with 
silver, and at times in a gold plate, and the page gives it to 
him leaf by leaf, smeared with a little lime of sea shells 
diluted with rose water, like a sauce, which he keeps in a 
small box^ of gold ; and he also gives hira areca, which is a 
small fruit, cut into pieces, and he chews it all together ; 
and it colours his mouth, and what he spits is like blood. 
And another page holds in his hand a large gold cup, into 
which he iapits the juice of that leaf which he does not swal- 
low, and he washes his mouth from time to time, so that he 
is almost always munching these leaves. 

His manner of eating is that no one sees him eat : only 
four or five servants wait upon him. First of all, when he 

* Buxen, not in the dictionaries : buxeta, a small casket for perfumes 
to put in the pocket, so called becsuse made of bux or box ; Angliod^ box. 
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wisbeB to CAtj he bathes in a pool of water which he has in 
his pslaees, very clean and prettily kept ; and there^ when 
undressed, he performs his ceremonies and worships three 
times to the east, and walks three times ronnd, and plunges 

three more times under the water, and after tliat chesses in 
cleau clothes, each time fresh washed ; and then he goes 
and sits in the place which he has appointed for eatings, the 
grouud having been swept, or on a very low, round stand. 
There they bring him' a large silver tray, and upon it are 
many small eilver saucers, all empty. And they are set before 
him on the ground upon another low stand : and the cook 
comes, who is a Braman, and brings a copper pot with 
cooked rice, which is yery dry and entire, and with a spoon 
they take it out, and make a pile of it in the middle of the 
said large tray ; afterwards they bring many other pans 
with divers viands, and put portions of them into the small 
saucers. He then begins to eat with the right hand, taking 
handfuls of the rice without a spoon, and with the same 
hand he takes some of all the dishes and mixes it with the 
rice ; and with his left hand he must not touch anything of 
what he eats ; and they set near him a nlver pitcher of 
water; and when he wants to drink, he takes it with the 
left hand, and raises it in the air, and pours the water into 
his mouth in a small jet ; thus he drinks without the pitcher 
touching his mouth ;^ and the viands which they give him, 
both of flesh and fish, or vegetables and herbs, arc done with 
so much pepper, so that no one from our parts could endure 
them in his mouth. And he never cleans his right hand, 
nor uses a napkin or cloth for that, whilst eating, until he 
has done eating, when he washes his hand. And if, during 
his meals, there should be present with him any honourable 
Bramans, in his confidence, he bids them eat there apart 

1 If tho writer had been a Spaniard, especially from Catalonia, be 
would have added here, "in our fasbion." This way of drinking cxtOlds 
intO'Roussillon, and this custom was not introduced by the Arabs. 
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from himself on the ground; and they tet before them 
leaves of the Indian fig-tree, which are. very large and stiff, 
a leaf for each man, and upon these they set food before 

them, the same as for the king ; and he who is not going to eat 
there goes away, because no one else may be where the 
king eats ; and when he has ended his meal, the king re- 
turns to his dais, and is almost always chewing beteL When- 
ever the king goes out of the palace to amuse himself, or to 
pray to some idol, all his gentlemen are summoned who are 
in waiting, and also the minstrels, and they carry the king 
in a litter, which is borne by men, and is covered with silk 
8tu£b and jewels. Many jugglers and tumblers go before 
the king, with whom he amuses himself, and he stops fre- 
quently to look at them, and praises the one who performs 
best. And one Braman carries a sword and shield, and 
another a long gold sword, and another a sword in his right 
hand, which the King of all Malabar, who went to die at 
Mckkah, left behind him ; and in his left hand a weapon 
which is like a fleur-de-lis. And on each side go two men 
with two fans, very long and round, and two others with 
two &n8 made of white tails of animals, which are like 
horses, and which are much valued amongst them, set on 
gold spears ; these men fan the king, and close to them is a 
page with a gold pitcher full of water, and on the left side 
another with a silver one ; and a page with a napkin, for 
when the king wishes to clean his nose, or if he touch his 
eyes or mouth, they pour water and wash his fingers, and 
the other gives him the napkin to dry them ; they also carry 
vases, in which the king spits the betel. His nephews, go- 
vernors, and other lords go along with him, and all accom- 
pany him with theur swords drawn and shields. And a great 
quantity of buffoons, musicians, tumblers, and musqueteers 
firing guns accompany the king ; and if he goes by night, 
they carry four large chandeliers of iron full of oil with 
many lighted wicks. 

I 2 
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ON THB VA8HIOK OF JUSTICE IK THB KINGDOM OF MALABAR. 

In the said city of Calicut .there is a governor^ whom they 
call Talaxe^ a gentleman appointed by the king,* who has 
under him five thousand gentlemen, to whom he pays their 
salaries from the revenue, which is assigned for that pur- 
pose. This person administers justice in the city of Calicut, 
and gives an account of everything to the king. And jus- 
tice is administered accordiag to the qualities of the persons, 
becauae th^re are divers sects and laws amongst them ; that 
is to say, of gentlemen, Ghetres, Guzorates, Brabares, who 
are very honourable people; and thence downwards there 
are also divers sects of low and base people who are all serfs 
of the king, or of the other lords and governors of the 
country. And if any of these low people commits a robbery, 
concerning which a complaint has been made to the king or 
to the governor, they send to take the robber, and if they 
find the thing stolen in his hands, or if he confess that he 
did it, if he is a Gentile, they take him to a place where 
they carry out executions, and there they set some high 
posts with sharp points and a small stand, through which 
passes one of those points ; and there they cut off his head 
with a sword, and spit him through the hack and the pit of 
the stomach, and that point comes out about a cubit, and on 
it they also spit his head. And they tie ropes to his legs 
and arms, and fasten them to four posts, so that the limbs 
are stretched out and the body on its back upon the stand. 
And if the malefactor is a Moor, they take him to a field, 
and there kill him by stabbing him ; and the stolen property 
is appropriated to the governor without its owner recovering 
anything, because their law so disposes, doing justice on the 

> Hidalgo por el Bey : an expiesuen mesuing a modeni noble, not 

one \Yho8e origin is anterior to the Spanish monarchy : here it may 
imply official position only. fiMnuaio, Talassen ; Lisbon edition, Talize. 
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thief. And if the stolen property is found and the thief 
escapes, it is for a certain number of days in the charge of 
the governor ; and if during that time they do not catch the 
thief, they return the stolen goods to its owner, a fourth 
part of it, however, remaining for the governor ; and if the 
thief denies the robbery, they keep him eight days in prison, 
making his life lucomfortable, to see if be will confess^ and 
tbrowing bim his food ; and when the eight days are passed 
without bis confessing, tbey call the accuser, and be is told 
that the accused does not confess, and tbey ask bim if be re- 
quires them to take his oath or let him go. If the accuser 
then requires the accused to swear, they make him wash 
and commend himself to his gods, and cat no betel, and 
cleanse his teeth from the blackness caused by the betel, in 
order that he may swear next day, and that be may prepare 
himself for it. Next day tbey take bim oat of prison, and 
take bim to a pool of water where he washes, performing 
bis ceremony, and from there tbey take bim to a bouse of 
prayer where bis idols 'are kept, before which be takes bis 
oath in this manner. It must be known that, if be is a 
Gentile, they heat a copper-pot full of oil until it boils, and 
they throw in a few leaves of trees, and with the great heat 
of the pot the leaves fly out, and this is in order that the 
parties may see that the oil is hot and boiling ; and then 
two scribes come near, and take the right hand of the ac- 
cused and look if he has any wound of itch or other disease, 
and write down in what condition bis' band is, in the pre- 
sence of the party. Then tbey bid bim look at the idol, and 
say three times " I did not commit this theft of which I am 
accused, nor do I know who did it," and then put his two 
fingers up to the middle joints in the oil which is boiling upon 
the fire ; and he does so ; and they say that if he did not 
commit the theft, that he does not burn himself, and that if 
he did it, he burns his fingers. 

[And then the scribes, and governor and party, look at 
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him again, and the scrihcs write down the condition in which 
his hand is, and they tie it up with a cloth whether it is 
burned or not, and put seab on the fastenings of the cloth, 
and send him back to prison. And three days later, all re- 
turn to the same place where the oath was taken, and they 
untie his hand before the governor and party, and if they 
find it burned they l^ill liini, but first give him so many tor- 
ments that they make him confess where he has sfot the 
stolen property, or that he did it. And even if he does not 
confess, all the same he suffers the penalty because his hand 
was burned ; and if they find his hand not burned, then 
they let him go, and he who accused him pays a certain sum 
as a fine to the governor. And they have the same method 
for him who kills another, or for him who kills a cow, or 
raises his hand in anger against Bramans or noblemen. And 
this is to be understood as amongst the Gentile peasants and 
low people. And if it is a Moor who does such things, he 
passes through the same examinations, only that instead of 
putting his fingers in oil, they make Ritn lick with his tongue 
a red-hot axe, and if he does not burn himself he remains 
free, and if he burns his tongue he suffers death. 

And if any of the common people, whether Gentiles or 
Moors, commit other offences for which they do not deserve 
deaths they punish them with a pecuniary penalty for the 
governor, and this produces much revenue to him ; and he 
lays hold of vagabonds as slaves, and he has the power of 
selling them, and sells them without any opposition what- 
ever, at a price of from four to five ducats. 

The nobles enjoy exemption and the privilege, that they 
cannot be taken and put in irons for anything which they do. 
And if a noble were to rob or kill any one, or kill a cow, or 
were to sleep with a woman of low caste, or of the BramAns, or 
if he eat or drank in the house of a low caste man, or spoke 
ill of his king — this being established by his own words — 
they call three or four honourable gentlemen in whom the 
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king places confidence, and he bids them go and kill this 
noble, wherever they may meet with him* and they give them 
a wfurrant^ signed by the king for them to kill him without 
penalty. They then kiU him with daggers or spears, or 
shoot him with arrows, beoause at times these men who are 
acensed are such that before being put to death, they wound 
two or three of the slaughterers, if they have been fore- 
warned. And after he is dead they lay him on his back and 
place that king's warrant upon his breast. And if they kill 
him in the country they leave him there, and no one comes 
near him, so that the fowls and dogs devour him. And if they 
kill him in the city, the people of the street where he lies 
dead go and beg the king to order his removal; and the 
king gives the orders, sometimes as a &T0ur, sometimes with 
a fine."] 

And if any noble comes to the king or to the governor, 

and complains to him of any other noble who has robbed or 
murdered or done any other evil deed, the governor reports 
it to the king, and ihe king gives orders to summon the 
accused, and if he absents himself they hold him guilty, and 
he is ordered to be executed in the same manner without 
further investigation. And if he presents himself, they 
summon the accuser, and examine both of them together. 
And the accuser takes a small branch of a tree or green 
herbs in his band, and says, such a one did such a thing; 
the other one takea another branch, and denies it. The 
king then bids them return eight days thenceforward to the 
house of the governor to take oath and prove that which 
each one asserts ; and so they depart, and return on the day 

* AlbaUs from Albent, Letters Patent, Brevet, WarxAnt, Letter for 

drawing Pay. This word is in little use in Castile, but is common in 
Valencia and Aragon. Spanish, Latin, and Arabic Diet., Ft, Fianoisoo 

Caiies. Madrid, 1767. 

* This ])art is wanting in Ramusio, who says a little lower down, 
"Here several lines are wanting." 
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fixed to the house of the governor, where the accused swears 
in the manner already described with boiling butter, and 
having concluded taking the oath, they tic up his fingers as 
has been said, and both of them are detained in ^ house 
under a guard, so that neither of them can run away. And 
on the Uiird day they nntie his Bngexs, and dear up the 
truth, and if they find the fingers burned, they kill the 
accused ; and not finding them injured, they kill the ac- 
cuser. And if the accused is not of as great value, they do 
not kill the accuser, on whom in such case they inflict 
a pecuniary penalty aud that of bauishment. And if such a 
noble was accused of a great robbery of the king's property, 
they have him imprisoned in a close room and well guarded, 
and conduct him thcuce to take the oath. 

In this kingdom of Calicut there is another governor, who 
is like the chief justice of all the kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of the ci^ of Calicut. This chief justice is called Coytoro 
tical camarer ; he has his lieutenants in all the villages, to 
whom he farms the administration of fostice : that is to say, 
the fines, not capital penalties. And people come to this chief 
justice for any injury, and he gives au account of it and re- 
ports to the king, and readers justice in the manner followed 
at Calicut. 

In this kingdom of Calicut no women ev^ die by sentence 
of law for any offence whatever ; they are only subject to 
pecuniary penalties. And if any woman of Nayr family 
should offend against the law of her sect, and the king know of 
it before her relations and brothers, he commands her to be 
taken and sold out of the kingdom to Moors or Christians. 
And if her male relations or sons know of it first, they shut her 
up and kill her with dagger or spear wounds, saying that if 
they did not do so they would remain greatly dishonoured. 
And the king holds this to be well done. 
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SECTION OF THE BRAMANS AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 

The Gentile Bramans are priests all of one lineage, and 
others cannot be priests, but onlj their own sons. And when 

these are seven years old, they pat round their necks a strap 
two fingers in width of an animal which they call Cressua- 
mergan,! with its hair, which is like a wild ass ; and they 
command him not to eat betel for seven years, and all this 
time he wears that btrap round the neck, passing under the 
arm, and when he reaches fourteen years of age they make 
him a Braman, removing from him the leather strap round 
his neck, and putting on another of three threads, which he 
wears all his life as a mark of being a Braman. And they 
do this with much ceremony and festivity, just as here at 
the first mass,^ and from this time forward he may eat betel. 
They do not eat flesh nor fish, they are much reverenced and 
honoured by the Indians, and they are not executed for any 
oflfence which they may commit : but their chief, who is like 
a bishop, chastises th*em in moderation. They marry only 
. once« and only the eldest brother has to be married, and of 
him is made a head of the family like a sole heir by entail,^ 
and all the others remain bachelors, and never marry. The 
eldest is the heir of all the property. These Bramans, the 
elder brothers, keep their wives very well guarded, and in 
great esteem, and no other man can approach them; and if 
any of the married ones die, the person who becomes 
widowed does not marry again. And if the wife commits 
adultery, the husband kills her with poison. These young 
men who do not marry, nor can marry, sleep with the 
wives of the nobles, and these women hold it as a great 
honour because they are Bramans, and no woman refuses 

* Or it may be read OieBsua ; Bamusio, Cressuftmengan } Lisbon edi- 
tion, Cryuamergam. 

- That is, the first mu^s said by a new priest. 

* Oomo mayonuEgo. 
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them. And they must not sleep with any woman older 
than themselves. And these live in their houses and estates, 
and they have great houses of prayer, in which they do 
service as abbots, and whither they go to recite their prayers 
at fixed timcfl of the day, and worship their idols and per- 
form their ceFemonies. And these temples have their prin- 
cipal doors to the west, and each temple has three doors, and 
in front of the principal gate, outside of it^ is a stone of the 
height of a man, with three steps all rt>und it, and in front of 
that stone inside the church is a small chapel, very dark, inside 
ot which they keep their idol, of gold, silver, or metal, and 
three lamps burning. And no one may enter there except 
the minister of that church, who goes in to set before the 
idol flowers and scented herbs, and they anoint it with sandal 
and rose water, and take it out once in the morning, and 
another time in the evening with sound of trumpets and 
drums, and horns. And he who takes it out first washes 
thoroughly, and carries it on his head with the face looking 
backwards, and they walk with it three times in procession 
round the church, and certain wives of the Bramans carry 
lighted lamps iu front, and each time that they reach the 
principal door, they set the idol on that stone and there 
worship it, and perform certain ceremonies ; and having 
ended the three turns with music and rejoicing, they again 
place it in the chapel, and each day they do this twice, by 
day and at night. And around this church there is a stone 
wall, between which and the church they walk in the before 
mentioned procession, and they carry oyer the idol a very 
lofty canopy upon a very long bamboo for state as for kings. 
They place all the offerings upon the stone before the prin- 
cipal gate of the temple, and twice a day it is washed, and 
they set cooked rice upon it to feed the crows twice a day 
with great ceremony. These Bramans greatly honour the 
, number trine : they hold that there is a God in three 
persons, and who is not more than one. All their prayers 
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and ceremonies art^ in honour of the trinity, and they, so to 
say J figure it in their rites, and the name by which they call 
it is this, Berma Besnu Mayccreni, who are three persona 
and one sole god.^ Thus they confess him to be from the 
beginning of the world. They have no knowledge or in- 
formation of the coming of Jesns Christ They believe 
many more yain things, which they speak of. These people 
each time that they wash put some ashes upon their heads, 
foreheads and breasts, in token that they have to turn again 
into ashes ; and when they die they have their bodies burned. 
When the wife of a Braman is in the family way, as soon 
as the husband knows it he cleans his teeth, and eats no 
more betel nor trims his beard, and fasts until his wife 
gives birth to her child. The kings make great use of 
these Bramans £or many things^ except in deeds of arms. 
Only Bramans can cook the king's food, or else men of the 
king's own family, and so all the king's relations have this 
same custom of having their food cooked by Bramans. 
These are the messengers who go on the road from one 
kingdom to another, with letters and money and merchan- 
dise, because they pass iu safety in all parts, without any 
one molesting them, even though the kini^s may be at war. 
These Bramans are well read in the law of their idolatry, 
and possess many books, and are learned and masters of 
many arts : and so the kings honour them as such. 

' See Cardinal >Viseinan*s Lectures with regard to this subject, also 
the work of another Catholic author, where this Hindu doctrine 
is termed an adumbration. The Abb6 Hue is opposed to the above- 
men tioued divines, and calls this a counterfeit of Satan. Unless his 
theory, or aooiher alternative, be adopted, it must be assumed, since the 
Brahminical books were contemporary with David, porhaps with Moset, 
that the Hindus were mora &voufed than the Ohosen People of luael : 
which is impossible. 

" II faut ajouter que la science bruhmanique n'a pas kte 6tning^e au 
d6veloppeinent du g6nie grcc, Tune des sources de notre civihsation, ni 
k la formation du chriiitianismc, religion de tout TOccident." M. Emile 
Buxuouf, La Civilisation Chretieuuo en Orient, Revue des deux Moudes, 
ler Juin, 1866, pp. 632, 633 ; see also pp. 638, 639. 
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BBCnON OF TBB KAIR8 OP ICALABAB, WHO ARB THB OBNTRY, 

AVD THBIR 0UST01I8. 

In these kingdoms of Malabar there is another sect of 
people called uairs, who are the gentry, and have no other 
duty than to carry on war, and they continually carry their 
anna with them, which are swords, bows^ arroWB, bucklers, 
and lanoea. They all live with the kings, and some of them 
with other lords, relations of the king, and lords of the 
country, and with the salaried governors; and with one 
another. And no one can be a nair if he is not of good 
lineage. They are very smart men, and much taken up with 
their no'bility. They do not associate with any peasant, and 
neither cat nor drink except in the houses of other nairs. 
These people accompany their lords day aAd night; little is 
given them for eating and sleeping, and for serving and doing 
their duty ; and frequently they sleep upon a bare bench to 
wait for the person whom they serv^ 'and sometimes they do 
not eat more than once a day; and th^have small expenses 
fi>r they have little pay. Many of them content themselves 
with about two hundred maravedis^ each month for them- 
selves and the servant that attends to them. These are not 
married nor maintain women or children ; their nephews 
the sons of their sisters are their lu irs. The nair women are 
all accustomed to do with themselves what they please with 
bramans or nairs, but not with other people of lower class 
under pain of death. After they are ten or twelve years old 
or more, their mothers perform a marriage ceremony fi>r them 
in this manner. They advise the relations and friends that 
they may come to do honour to their daughters, and they 
beg some of their relations and friends to marry these 
daughters, und they do so. It must be said tiiey have a 
small gold jewel made, which will contain half a ducat of 

■ This may be estimated from the value of ric6| IfiO to 800 naia* • 
vodia tho 4 bushols or 90 lbs. See above. 
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gold, a little shorter than the tag of a lace, with a hole in the 
middle passing through it, and they string it on a thread of 
white silk; and the mother of the girl stands with her 
daughter very much dressed out, entertaining her with music 
and singing, and 8 number of people. And this relation or 
friend of hers comes with much earnestness, and there per- 
forms the ceremony of marriage, as though he married with 
her, and they throw a gold chain round the necks of both 
of them together, and he puts the above mentioned jewel 
round her neck, which she always has to wear as a sign that 
she may now do what she pleases. ^ And the bridegroom 
leaves her, and goes away without touching her nor having 

' The explanation of this ceremony is to be found in Plato :— 
"We said, you remember, that the children ought to be the issue of 
parents who are still in their prime." *' True." " And do you agree 
with me that the prime of life may be reasonably reckoned at a period 
of twenty years for a woman, and thirty for a man V* " Where do you 
pisee these yesn V* "I should make it tiie rule for a woman to bear 
diildfOD to the state from her twentieth to her fortieth year : and for a 
man, after getting over the sharpest burst in the race of life, thence- 
forward to beget children to the state until he is fifty-five years old." 
" Doubtless," he said, " in both sexes, this is the period of their prime 
both of body and mind." " If, then, a man who is either above or under 
this age dmU meddle ndth the Inuineia of begetting ^ildren for the 
eommonwealth, we shall dedare his act to be an offenee against leligiott 
and justice ; inasmuch as he is raising up a child for the state, who, 
should detection be avoided, instead of having been begotten under the 
sanction of those sacrifices and prayers, which are to be offered up at 
every marriage ceremonial by priests and priestesses, and by the whole 
city, to the efiect that the children to be born may ever be more virtu- 
ous and more useful than their virtuous and useful parents, will have 
been conceived under cover of darkness by aid of dire incontinence^'* 
** Ton are right.*' ** The same law will hold should a man, who is still 
of an age to be a father, meddle with a woman, who is also of the proper 
age, without the introdtiction of a manxstrate ; for we shall acat^e him of 
raising up to (he state an iUeijilimate^ unsponsored^ and xinhallowed 
child." " You are perfectl]^ right." " But as soon as the women and 
the men are past the prescribed age, we shall allow the latter I imagine to 
associate freely with whomsoever they plesse, so that it be not a daughter, 
or mother, or daughter*B cUld, or giandmother ; and in like manner we 
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more to say to her, on account of bong her relation ; and if 
he ii not to, he may remain with her if he wish it, but he is 
not bound to do so if he do not desire it. And irom that 
time forward the mother goes begging some young men, 
*'que le desvirguen aqttella hija, porque lo an entre sy por 
cosa sucia y casi vileza a desvirgar mugcres." And after she 
is already a woman the mother goes about sseeking who will 
take her daughter to live with him. But when she is very 
pretty three or four nairs join together and agree to maintain 
her, and to live aU of them with her ; and the more she has 
the more highly is she esteemed, and each man has his ap- 

shall permit the women to associate with any man, except a son or a 
father." Kepublic, book v, sect. 461. Davis and Yaughan's Transla* 
tion, p. 190. 

** Explioenras jam tandem, qaam nam florentem ntstam m utroque 
8CXU cxistimemus, mulierem pMio iorenii stse ntato arbitramur, gi n 
vigesimo ectatis suae anno usque ad quadragesimum generationi incum- 
bat, virum autem a trigesirao usque ad quinquagesimum quintum 
operara suam in gignendo civitati prsebcre i raK'ipimus, in hoc enim 
annorum cursu et robux corporis, et piudeutia) vim sexus utriusi^ue 
c(«ristere owtom est. 8i quis igttiir vel senior vel junior his genesa- 
tiones eu, qnm ad publieum oivitstis eommodum ordinata lant, sAfei- 
gerit pn^snmn et ilk|^timum hoc esse oenseblmni, qnui dyitati fostom 
largiatur, qui si latowit non sacrificiorum vol pfKcaiionum fiat inaaga« 
ratione, quas iamen in singulis nuptiis cum universe civitate peragent 
sacerdotes, ut ex bonis meliores et ex utilibus utiliores semper enascan- 
tur Tota concipientes ; sed id fiat sub tenebris ex vehementis ci\jusdam 
inoontinentin libidine, eadem autom lex etism erit eerrands, si quis 
eorum qui «t in tttate sunt apts sd matrimonium ooatxahoidum, non 
aseentiente tamen mai^ttratu ad mulierei ntate nubiloB aooeaserit, hunc 
enim statuemua edere civitati spurium profanum, et illegitimum par- 
tum ; ubi vero et mulieres, et viri statutum generationi tempus per- 
transierint, immunes a lege faciemm ut possint citm quacumque libuerit 
commuceri ; praoter quam cum filia et matre et filiis filiarum ac matris 
ascendentibus ; et parent concedemus qmque libertatem imdieribMty ut 
pouint cum qttovig wnjungi^ prsotor quam cum fillo, vel patre, et asoen- 
dentibuSy vel deecendendbiu ex Mi, quie omnia, ubi mandaTerimue 
cnrabimuSyne partus ullus omnino ex hujus&odi coitibus orfens in lucem 
proferatur, quod si profcretur sic expositUS sit perinde ac quasi nulla ei 
adsint alimcnta." Plato's Republic, l>ook t. Tianalaiion of Jolm Sozo- 
menus, Venice, 1626. 
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pointed day from mid-day till next day at the same hour, 
when the other comes ; and so she passes her life without 
anyone thinking' ill of it. And he who wishes to leave her, 

does so whenever he pleases, and goes to take another. And 
if she takes a dislike to any of them she dismisses him. The 
children which she has remain at the expense of the mother 
and of the brothers of the mother, who bring them up, because 
they do not know the fathers, and even if they should appear 
to belong to any persons in particular, they are not recognised 
by them as sons, nor do they give anything for them. And it 
is said that the kings made this law in order that the nairs 
should not be coTctous, and should not abandon the king's 
service.! 

* Plato perhaps got this idea ss well as othevs ham India : 

Consider, then, I continued, whether the following {Han is the light 
one for their lives and their dwellings, if they are to be of the character 
I have described. In the first place no one should possess any private 
property^ if it can possibly be avoiiloJ : secondly, no one should have a 
dwelling or sioreho^ise into lohich aU who please nuxy not enter ; whatever 
neeetaariee are required by temperate and oovngeous men who are 
trained to war, they shouM reoeive by regular appointment from thdr 
fellowMutisens, as wages f(« their aervioei, and the amount aliould be 
such as to leave neither a surplus OH the year's consumption nor a 
deficit... ; but whenever they come to possess lands and houses and 
money of their own, they will be householders and cultivators instead of 
guardians, and will become hostile masters of their fellow-citizens rather 
dian their allies." Republic, book iii, sect. 417. Davis and Yaughan's 
Translation, pp. 129, 130. 

" Itaque Adiufeores oommunes habore filios et uxores aummopere ez- 
pedit, qu88 et consendunt omnino iis quee superius a uob& diota snn^ 
diximus enira hosneque donios proprtas habere debere ; neque terram pos- 
sidere, vel aliud quidpimn in bonis adnumerare : ned a caoteris cnutritos 
banc quasi custodifo incrcedcin accipcre, quam et in coinmuni positam 
cousumaut, si re vera custodcs futuri sunt ; ut et quae prius a nobis 
dicta sunt, et quss nunc etiam dicuntur effidaat ipaos vexos custodes, et 
ne Bempttblioam in partes dividant ; sed ut uno potius animo de pro* 
piiis jndieantes, et ad id tmdantes omnes, uno eodemque et doloria et 
voluptatis sensn afficiantur." Platonis de Rebuspublicii^ liber quintus. 
A Joanne Sozomeno, Vcnctiis, 1626. 

"Eteniui Plato cum multas Regiones lustrasset, et mores houiinura 
varies inspexissct, ac sui temporis liespublicas contemplatus abundc 
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These naira, besides being all of noble descent, have to be 
armed as knigbts by the hand of the king or lord with whom 
they live, and until they have been so equipped they cannot 
bear arms nor call themselves nairs, but they enjoy the free- 
dom and exemption and advantages of the nairs in many 
thin;^«!. In general when these nairs arc seven years of age 
they are immediately sent to school to learn all manner of 
feats of agility and gymnastics for the use of their weapons. 
First they learn to dance, and then to tumble, and for that 
purpose they render supple all their limbs from their child- 
hood, so that they can bend them in any direction. And 
after they have exercised in this, they teach them to manage 
the weapons which suit each one most. That is to say bows, 
clubs, or lances ; and most of them are taught to use the 
sword and buckler, .which is of more common use among 
them. In this fencing there is much agility and science. 
And there are very skilful men who teach this art, and they 
are called Fanicars ;^ these are captains in war. These nairs 
when they enlist to live with the king, bind themselves and 
promise to die for him ; and they do likewise with any other 
lord from whom they receive pay. This law is observed by 
some and not by others; but their obligation constrains them 
to die at the hands of anyone who should kill the king or 
their lord : and some of them so observe it; so that if in any 
battle their lord should be killed, they go and put themselves 
in the midst of the enemies who killed him, even should those 
be numerous, and he alone by himself dies there: but before 
falling he does what he can against them ; and after that one 
is dead another goes to take his place, and then another : so 
that sometimes ten or twelve nayrs die for their lord. And 

fuisset, nec non antiquorum philosophorum ac legumlatorum monu- 
menta studiosissime perquisivissct, senior tandem factus, politias qui- 
dem omnM nihil alind sase intelligens, niu cooeordem qnandam in aoeie- 
tate dvili Rsgnlam, ae ordioem quo sttdem oontincventur.** Joaonei 

Sozomenus Lectoribus. 
' Or it might be Pasicars. 
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even if they were not present with him when he was killed, 
they go and seek him who killed him, or the king who or- 
dered him to be killed : and so one by one they all die. And 
if anyone is in apprehension of another man, he takes some 
of these nain, as many as he pleases^ into his pay ; and they 
accompany and guard him ; and on their account he goes 
securely, since no one dares to molest him; because if he 
were molested they and all their lineage wonld take ven- 
geance on him who 'should cause this molestation. These 
guards are called Janguada:^ and there arc some people who 
sometimes take so many of these nairs, and of such quality, 
that on their account they no longer fear the king, who 
would not venture to command the execution of a man who 
was guarded by these, in order not to expose many nairs to 
danger for it. And eyen if the nairs were not in his company 
when the man they gnard was killed, they would not any the 
less revenge his death. 

These nayrs live outside the towns, separate from other 
people, on their estates which are fenced in. They have 
there all that they require ; they do not drink wine. When 
they go anywhere they shout to the peasants that they may 
get out of the way where they have to pass; and the 
peasants do so, and if they did not do it the nayrs might 
kill them without penalty. If a young man of family who 
is Tery poor meets a rich and respectable peasant, one 
favoured by the king, he makes him get out of the road in 
the same manner, as if he were a king. These nayrs have 
great privileges in this matter, and the nayr women even 
greater with the pCvisants, and the nairs with the peasant 
women. This, they say, is done to avoid all opportunity 
of mixing their blood witli that of peasants. x\nd if a peasant 
were by misfortune to touch a nayr lady, her relations would 
immediately kill her and likewise the man that touched her, 
and all his relations. When these nayrs order any work to 
1 Bsmusio, SangHoda. Not in Lisbon edition. 

K 
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be done by the peasants, or buy anything of them which they 
take, being between man and man, they are not exposed to 
any other penalty on touching one another than the not being 
able to enter their houses without first washing themselves 
and changing their clothes for others that are clean. And 
likewiae as regards the nair women and the peasant women : 
these practices are more observed in the country. 

No nair woman ever enters the towns under pain of 
death except once a year, when they may go for one night 
with their nayrs wherever they like. On that night more 
than twenty thousand nair women enter Calicut to see the 
town, which is full of lamps in all the streets, which the in- 
habitants set there to do honour to the nairs, and all the 
streets are hung with cloth. And the nair women come in 
to see the-houses of their friends and of their husbands, and 
there they receive presents and entertainment, and are 
invited to eat betel : and it is held to be a great politeness 
to receive it from friends. Some of them come wrapped up,^ 
and others uncovered ; and the women relations of the kings 
and great lords come also to see the city on this night, and 
to walk about it, looking at the property of the great mer- 
chants, from whom they receive presents, in order that they 
may favour them with the king. 

Those nayrs whom the lj;ing has received as his, he never 
dismisses however old they may be ; on the contrary, they 
always receive their pay and rations, and he grants favours 
to whoever has served well. And if some years should pass 
without their being paid, some four or five hundred of the 
aggrieved rise up, and go in a body to the palace, and send 
word to the king that they are going away dismissed, to take 
service with another king, because he does not give them 
food. Then the king sends to beg them to have patience, 
and that he will send and pay them immediately. And if 
he does not immediately give them a third part of what is 

* Enbarbatadas. 
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due, and an order for the payment of the rest, they go away 
to another king, wherever it appears to them that they can 
best suit themselves ; and they engage with him, and he re> 
ceives them willingly, and gives them food for thirteen days 
before he has them enrolled for pay. And during this time 
this long sends to inquire of their king if he intends to send 
%nd pay them ; and if he does not pay them, then he receives 
them in his pay, and gives them the same allowances 
which they had in their own country, from which and from 
their king in such a case they remain disnatnralized. And 
many undertake, but few perform this, because their king 
grants them a remedy, and holds it to be a great disgrace 
should they go away. 

When these nayrs go to the wars their pay is served out 
to them every day as long as the war lasts i it is four taras 
per day each man, which are worth five maravedis each,^ 
with which they provide for themselves. And during the 
time that they are at war, they may tone h any peasant, and 
eat and drink with them in their houses, without any 
penalty. And the king is obliged to maintain the mother 
and family of any nayr who may die in the war, and those 
persons are at once written down for their maintenance. 
And if these nayrs are wounded, the king has them cured 
at his expense, besides their pay, and has food given them 
all their lives, or until they are cured of their wounds. 

These nayrs show much respect to their mothers,* and 

1 That is 20 maxavsdis a day, about three times the peace allowance. 
See p. 1S4. Bamasio nja 40 cb> a ^y, which are 40 manvedia ; the 
Lisbon edition hat 4 taras a day. 

* Though the naurs were deprived of their fathers, it appears that 
they retained their own family relations : the "divine Plato !" however, 
goes beyond his Hindu teachers, and would have reduced men altogether 
to tbe coudition of brutes. He says : 

" But how arc they to distinguish fathers and daughters, and the zela- 
tions you described just nowf * "Not at all, I replied ; only all the children 
that are bom between the Mventh and tendi month from the day on 

k2 
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support them with what they gain, because besides tlieir 
allowances, most of them possess houses and palm trees and 

estates, and some houses let to peasants, which have been 
granted by the king to them or to their uncles, and which 
remain thf ir property. They also have much respect for 
their elder sisters, whom they trea* as mothers. And they 
do not enter into a room with those that are young girls, nor 
touch them nor speak to them, saying that it would give oc* 
casion to sin with them, because they are younger and have 
less understanding, which could not happen with the elder 
ones, on account of the respect they have for them. These 
nair women every month set themselves apart in their houses 
for three days without approaching anyone ; at which time a 

which one of their number was married, are to be called by him, if male, 
his sons, if female, his daughters ; and they shall call him father, and 
their children he shall call his grandchildren ; these again shall call 
him and his fellow-bridegrooms and brides, grandfathers and grand* 
uiotkevs ; likeirise all shall regard as Inrotlimi and sisters those that 
wws bom in the period during which their own Others and mothers 
mm brining them into the world; and u we said just now, all these 
ahall refrain from touching one another. But the law will allow inter- 
course between brothers and sisters, if the lot chances to fall that way, 
and if the Delphian priestess also gives it her sanction." J&epublic, 
book T, §461. Daries and Vaughan's Translation, p. 190. 

^ At dices qnomodo patres, ek filiss, ac casterse hujusmodi personse, 
iaUse quas intevdicta est coi^unctio, cognosoent se inyioem ; siquidem, 
ut dictum supnius est jvest edUot parhu permiieendi Mwt in ovUifnehit 
omnts, ut negue fnaUTf qwBgenuit, vd proprium filium a ceteris d^ftuu- 
cat? Verum tamen non est difficile banc solvere difficultatem, etenim 
quicumque nascentar partus, a quo primum die quis sponsus factus 
fuerit post decimum mensem vel post septimum, hos omnes filios suos 
nominabit, et foeminas pari modo filias, et illi vice versa ipsum patrem 
appellabunt, eosque qui ex his nascentur filioe filiorum vocabit ; illid 
contn hos et avos, et avias, eos Ter6 omzkM,»qui eodem tempore nati 
fdo^t^qnomatresipsorum gcnerabant, Mwores, aofiratresnunenpabunt; 
qu80 servata regula quod modd dicebamus a mutuo hi concubitu absti* 
nebuut ; fratresautem ac sorores, si sors ita tulerit, et annuerit Pithi» 
oraculum, lex cohalitare pormittet : talis erit itaque nobis coustituenda, 
inter custodes nostroa commuuitas mulicruni et hliorum." Pe Rebus- 
pubL, liber quintus. 
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woman has to prepare her food in separate pots and pans. And 
when the three days are ended, she bathes with hot water 
which is brought there, and after bathing dresses in clean 
clothes, and so goes out of the house to a pool of water and 
bathes again^ and again leaves those clean clothes, and takes 
other fresh ones, and so returns home, and talks with her 
mother and sisters and the other people. And the room 
where she was for those three days la well swept and wetted, 
and plastered with cow dung, because otherwise no one 
would dwell there. These women when thej are confined, 
three days afterwards are washed with hot water, and after 
getting up from their confinement they bathe many times 
each day from head to foot. They do no business, eat the 
bread of idleness, and only get their food to eat by means of 
their bodies : because besides each one having three or four 
men who provide for them, they do not refuse themselves to 
any braman or nayr who pays them. They are very clean 
and well dressed women, and they hold it in great honour to 
know how to please men. They have a belief amongst them 
that the woman who dies a virgin does not go to paradise.' 

8BGTI0N OF THV BRABABB8 WHO ABB MBBCBANT8 OF THB 

KINGDOM OF MALABAR, OF THEIR CUSTOMS AND SECT. 

In this kingdom of Calicut, and in all the other Malabar 
kingdoms, there is a sect of gentile merchants who are called 
amongst them brabares, who trafficked also before foreign 
persons came to port or navigated in these seas. These still 
deal, especially in the interior, in all sorts of goods, and col- 

' This legalised disorder appears to be exaggerated, but it is the 
natural consequence and result of the carrying out of Plato's theories 
with regard to the destruction of family among the nairs or military 
caste. It is singular that the author ot such extravagant abominations 
should have found aceeptanee because he wrote in the Hellenie language. 

** Such are the main features of Plato*s Bepubllc, in reference to his 
Guardians. They afford a memorable example of that philoaophical 
analyaiiy applied to the circumstanceB of man and society, whidi the 
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lect all the pepper and ginger from the uayrs and cultivatore, 
and frequently bay them In advance in exchange for cotton 
■taifs, and other goods which come from beyond the sea. 
These people are also great changers, and gain mach upon 
coin. They enjoy such freedom in this country that the kings 
cannot sentence them to death, but the chief men of these 
brabares assemble together in council, and having arrived at 
the knowledge that the oli'cndor deserves death, they kill 
him, tho king having information thereof: and if the king 
kaows first of the offence before them, he informs them of it, 
and they kill him with dagger or lance thrusts. For the 
most part they are very rich people, and possess in the 
country many estates inherited from old times. They marry 
only one wife in our &shion, and their sons are their imme- 
diate heirs ; and when they die their bodies are burned, and 
their wives accompany the body weeping for him : and she 
takes from her neck a small gold jewel which he gave her 
when he married her, and she throws it into the fire upon 
him, and then returns to her house, and never more can be 
married, however young she may be. And if she were to die 
before her husband he has her burned, and may marry again. 

These people are of as pure lineage as the nairs, men and 
women, and they may touch one another. 

SECTION OF THB OUJAVBH, WHO ARB POTTBRB AND WORKBHB 

OF CLAT. 

There is another sect of people among the Indians of 
Malabar, which is called Cujaven, and which is only 
separated from the nayrs on account of a fault which they 
committed.^ For this reason they remained as a separate 

Cte«ek mind was the first to conceive and follow. Plato lays down his 
tDds with great diBtinetneia as well as the mesiu whereby he proposes 
to attam them. Granting his ends, the means proposed are almost 
always suitable and appropriate, whether practicable or otlierwise." 

Grotc'8 Plato, vol. iii, p. 207. 

' If one of the soldiers deserts his rank or throw away his armsi 
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sect. Their bubiness is to work at baked clav, and tiles 
for covering houses, with which the temples and Royal 
buildings are roofed ; and by law no other persons may roof 
their houses except with palm branches. Their idolatry and 
their idols are different from those of the others ; and io their 
houses of prayer they perform a thousand acts of witchcraft 
and necromancy ; they call their temples pagodes» and they 
are separate from the others. Th^r descendants cannot take 
any other sect nor any otlier occupation. In their marriages 
they follow the law of the nayrs. The nayrs may cohabit 
with tlieir women, provided that they do not re-enter their 
houses without washing themselves from that sin^and putting 
on a change of clean garments. 

SKCTIOM OF TBB WASHEKMBM. 

In this country there is another sect of gentiles whom they 
call manatamar/ and their business is only to wash the clothes 

of the bramans, kings, and nayrs ; and they live by this 
business, and they cannot adopt other cmploytiicuts, nor can 
their descendants. The men are those that wash, and they 
wash in their houses in large tanks and reservoirs which they 
have got for this purpose. They have constantly in their 
houses such a large quantity of clothes to wash, both of their 
own and of strangers^ that they hire out many of them day 
by day to the nayrs who have not got their own^ and they 
pay so much a day for them when dean ; and so each day 
they return them the dirty ones, and fetch away clean clothes. 
And the clothes have to be suitable to each person. They 

or » guilty of any sudi mot of eowardioo, mnsi we not degiade him 4o 
the rank of an artisan, or an agricultural labourer ?" " Decidedly.** 

Republic, book sect. 468. Davis and Vaughan's Translation, p. 200. 

*' Existimo autcm imprimis ego eum, qui ordinem deseruevit, vel arma 
abjecerit, vel tale quid ex ignavia couimiserit, in Upificum aut Agrico- 
larum ordinem amaudauuum esse.'' Platonis de Rebuspubl., liber 
quintal. 

* Ramusio, Manantamar ; Lisbon edition, Mainatos. 
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wash for a great many people for money, so that they serve 
all with cleanliness, and they all gain their livelihoods very 
sufficiently- Their lineage does not mix with any other, 
neither can any other with theirs ; only the nayrs can have 
mistresses from amongst the women of this lineage, with the 
condition that each time that they approach-them, they have 
to bathe them8el?eB and change their garments beforeentering 
their houses. These washermen have got idohitries of their 
own, and their houses of prayer are separate, and they be- 
lieve in many extravagant things. They marry like the 
nairs, their brothers and nephews inherit their property, and 
they do not recognise their sons. 

SECTION OP THE WEAVERS OF THE MALABAR OOUXTTRT. 

There is another set of gentiles, still lower, whom they call 
chalien, who are weavers and have no other business except 
to weave cloths of cotton, and some of silk, which are of little 
value, and arc used by the common people. And these also 
have a sect and form of idolatry apart. Their lineage does 
not mix with any others ; only the nairs may have mistresses 
amongst the women of these people, so that they do not enter 
their houses without bathing and changing their clothes, 
whenever they have visited them. Many of these are sons 
of nairs, and so they are very fine men in their figures ; and 
they bear arms like the nayrs and to the wars, and tight 
very well. In marriages they have the law of the nairs, and 
their sons do not inherit. Their wives have the power of 
doing what they please with themselves with the nairs, or 
with other weavers : and they cannot mix with any other 
lineage under pain of death.' 

^ Plato explains the object of this regulation : 
Itaqve ncca deineeps oonnttbia quam maaume fieri poteiit effieie- 
mus : eiunt autem aaeia eoii8titu«nda» qim utilinimafiierint, utOisuma 
Vtt6 «runt, si lege marium cum feminis conjunctioneapnaioribaiitar, si 
Ule quid in his conjunctionibus obtenretur, quale in propagations cete- 
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SECTION OF LOW PEOPLE: ZIVIL TIVER. 

Of low people zevil tiver^^ there are eleven sects, which 
no respectable people tonch under pain of death : and be- 
tween each other there is a great difference and separation, 
and one family does not mix with another. The best of these 

are labourers, whom they call tivcr. Their principal em- 
ployment is to till the palm trees, and gather their fruits; and 
to carry everything for hire from one point to another, be- 
cause they are not in the habit of transporting them with 
beasts of burden, as there are none : and they hew stone, and 
gain their livelihood by all kinds of labour. Some of them 
learn the nse of arms, and fight in the wars when it is neces- 
sary. They all carry a staff in their hand of a iathom*s 
length as a sign of their lineage. Most of them are serft of 
the nayrs, to whom the king of the country gives them, in 
order that their masters may be supported by their labour, 

Mrom animalium ab iu observatnm Tidemus, quibns id mt propodtum, 
ut quam generosi partni edantur, etenim licet M»pe Mepios animadTer- 
toM SOS qui vel caass Tenatorios alunt, yel generoBas aves enutriiia^ et 

si generosas omncs existiment, eximias tamen ac praestantissimas quas- 
dam e reliquarum uumcro eligere, cx t^uibus prtecipue progenies susci- 
piatur." De B>ebuapubl., liber quiutus. 

• ••••••* 

'* Opoviet 9xam ut «z hacteniM dictbeonskitit optinuM vints earn optimia 
muli«ribu8 s»pianme oongrodi, detwiores veid cnm detoriovibua per mo, 
et illorum quidem edikoi partus nutrire, borum verd nequaquam : si mode 
prsestantissimum sit futurum ovile." De Rebuspubl., liber quintus. 

" It follows from what has been already granted, that the best of both 
sexes ought to be brought together as often as possible, and the worst 
aa seldom as possible, and that the issue of the former unions ought to 
be reared, and that of the latter abaado&edi if the floek ie to attain to 
iixtt^ate ezoellenoe." fiepuUie, v, eeet. 4AB. Davii and Yaai^ian*! 
Translation, p. 187. 

' As no explanation of Zevil is given, it is possible that it is a slip of 
the pen for e vil and vile. Rainusio, Tiberi ; Li;<bou edition calls them 
Tuias ; in the Portuguese this caste is called tiar and civel or rustic by 
antiphrasis, which has been mistaken by the translators lur an Indian 

woid. 
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and these protect and shew iavour to these slaves. These 
people have an idolatry of their own, and believe in their 
idols. Their Dephews are their heini, and their sons do not 
inherit, because the wives whom they marry get their live- 
lihood with their bodies, and give themselves to the Moors, 
natives of the country, and also to foreigners of all kinds ; 
and this very publicly, and with the knowledge of their 
husbands who give them opportunities for so doing. They 
make wines in the country, and they alone can sell it. They 
take much care not to touch other people lower than them- 
selves ; and live separate from other people. Of this sect 
sometimes two brothers have one wife only and both of them 
live with her. 

MOOUEB. 

I find another sect of people still lower, mogner, which 
they call moguer/ who are almost like the tivers, but they 

do not touch one another. These arc the people who trans- 
port the king's property from one place to another when he 
moves. There are very few of these in the country, they 
have a sect of their own, and have no law of marriage; their 
wives are public for all, and for strangers. These people for 
the most part get their living at sea, they are mariners and 
fishermen. They have a separate idolatry : they are slaves 
of the kings and nayrs and bramans. There are some of 
them very rich men who have got ships with which they 
navigate, for they gain much money with the Moors. Their 
nephews are their heirs, and not their sons, because they do 
not marry. They take care not to touch other people lower 
than themselves. These people live in separate villages : 
' their women are very pretty, and whiter than others of this 
country, because they are for the most part daughters of 
foreigners who are white : they are very smartly dressed and 
adorned with gold. 



Repesied thus in the mMuieript. 
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There is another lower set of gentiles called canion. Their 
business is to make shields and shades^: they learn letters 
and astronomy, and some of them are great astrologers, and 
they foretell many future things, and form very accurate 

judgments upon the births of men. Kings and great persons 
send to call them, and come out of their palaces to the gardens 
and pleasure grounds to see them and ask them what they 
desire to know : and these people form judgments upon these 
things in a few days, and return to those that asked of 
them, but they may not enter the palaces, nor may they ap- 
proach the king's person on account of being low people. 
And the king is then alone with them. They are great 
diviners, and pay great attention to times and places of good 
and bad luck, which they cause to be observed by these kings 
and great men, and by the merchants also : and thoy take 
care to do their business at the times which these astrologers 
advise them, and they do the same in their voyages and mar- 
riages. And by this means these men gain a great deal. 
They reckon the months, seasons, signs and planets as we 
do, except that they have months of twenty-nine, thirty, 
thirty-one and thirty-two days : and their first month of the 
year is April. From May till the middle of October they 
have their winter, and during this time it rains much in that 
country, and there are frequent storms, without any cold : 
and from the middle of October till the end of April is the 
summer, of great heat and little wind. And on the coast 
there are many land breezes, and frequent changes in the sea 
breezes. They navigate their ships in the summer, and in 
the winter they draw them up on shore, and cover them up 
on account of the heavy £Edls of rain. 



' OrhaU. 
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AJARB. 

Another lower lineage amongst these gentiles is called 
ajare^ Their business is that of quarrymen and carpenters, 
and others are blacl^smiths, carrers of metals, and silver- 
smiths. These are all of a sect different from the idolatry of 

the other people. These people marry and their sons in- 
herit their property and employments which they teach theui 
from their childhood. They arc slaves of the king and the 
uairs, and very skilful in their business. 

MUCOA. 

There is another lower sect of gentiles called mucoa, who 
are fishermen and mariners, witlioat other business. They 
sail in ships of moors and gentiles, and are quite At home on 
the sea : they also live in separate villages. They are great 
thieves, and shameless : they marry and their children in- 
herit, and their wives sleep with whom they like without 
their thinking ill of it. They have a separate sect and form 
of idolatry, and are also slaves of the king and the nayrs of 
the country. They do not pay any duty on the fresh fish 
which they sell, and if they dry it they pay four per cent, 
duty: and the fresh fish is very cheap. This is the chief food 
in use amongst the Indians, for they are people who eat very 
little meat on account of the country being very populous' 
and of few flocks. There are some of these fishermen who 
are very rich and well supplied, they have large houses and 
property. The king takes them when he pleases, and puts 
much pressure on them because they are slaves. 

BETUA. 

There is another lower sect of gentiles ealled betua. 
Their business is to make salt, to plough and sow rice, and 
they do not live by anything else : they have houses in the 

> Apretadft or bard presied. 
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country apart from ihe roads wbere respectable people pass. 
These people Have a form of idolatry of their own : they also 
are slaves of the king and of the nayrs. They live very 
miserably : the nayrs make them keep far aloof from them, 
and speak to them from a great distance : they have no inter- 
course with other people. They are married and their 
children inherit. 

PANEU. 

There is another sect even lower of these people, called 
paneu»i who are great practisers of witchcraft, and they do 
not gain their living by anything else than charms. They 
visibly speak with devils who pat themselves within them, 

and make them do awful things. When any kini^ falls ill of 
fevers or any other illness, he immediately sends to call these 
men and women ; of whom the most accomplished charmers 
come with their wives and children. Twenty-two families 
establish their dwellings at the gate of the palace of the king, 
or house of the person who is suffering, and has sent to call 
them : and there they set up a tent of coloured cloth in which 
they all place themselves. 'And there they paint their bodies 
with colours, and make crowns of painted paper and cloth, 
and other inventions of many sorts, with plenty of flowers 
and herbs, and great bonfires, and lighted lamps, and kettle- 
drums, trumpets, horns, and lutes, which they sound ; and 
in this manner they come out of the tent two and two, with 
their swords in their hands, shouting and jumping, and 
running about the place or the court of the palace, and they 
jump upon one another's backs, and go on this way for some 
time, sticking one another with knives, and pushing one 
another naked and barefooted into the fire, until they are 
tired ; and so they come out both men and boys two and two 
together to do the same thing again : and the women shout 
and sing with a great noise. And they go on this way for 
■ Ramusio, Paneru ; Lisbon edition, Panceni. 
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two or three days, night and day, always performing together, 
and they make rings of earth, and lines of red ochre and 
white clay, and spread upon them rice and flowers of various 
colours, and put lights all round, and go on this way until 
the devil, for whose service they do all this, enters into one 
of them, and makes him say what the king is suffering from, 
and what must be done to cure him. And then they tell it 
to the king, and he remains satisfied and gives them many 
presents, and does what they tell him, either as to making 
offerings to their idols, or any other matter which they enjoin 
him to do. And so he gets well by the work of the devil, to 
whom they all belong. These also live separated from inter- 
course with the nayrs and respectable people, and do not 
touch any other sect. They are great hunters and archers : 
they kill many boars and stags upon which they maintain 
themselves. They are married and their children inherit 

RENOLBNl. 

There is another sect of people still lower, who are called 
renoleni,' who live in the niount;un.s very poorly and 
miserably. And they have no other occupation than bringing 
wood and grass to the city for sale, to support themselves. 
And these people have no intercourse with any others, nor 
others with them, under pain of death ; and they go naked, 
covering only their middles, many of them do so with only 
leaves of trees, and some with small and very dirty cloths. 
They marry and their children are their heirs. The women 
wear much brass on their ears, necks, arms, and legs, in 
bracelets, rings, and beads. 

PULEIl. 

There is another lower sect of gentiles called puler.^ These 
are held as excommunicated and accursed ; they live in 

■ Bamuno^ Eevoler ; Idibon ed., Reroleena. 
* Ramaiio, Pal«r ; Idshon, Pol«aa. 
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Bwampy fields and places where respectable people cannot 
go : they have Yerj small and abject huts, and plough and 
sow the fields with rice» they use buflUoes and oxen. They 
do not speak to the nairs, except from a long way off, as fttr 

as they can be heard speaking with a loud voice. When 
they go along the road they shout, so that whoever comes 
may speak to them, and that they may withdraw from 
the roads, and put themselves on the mountains. And 
whatever woman or man should touch these, their relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated thing : and they 
kill so many of these pulers until they are weary of it, with- 
out any penalty. These low people during certain months 
of the year try as hard as they can to touch some of the nair 
women, as best they may be able to manage it, and secretly 
by night, to do harm. So they go by night amongst the 
houses of the nayrs to touch women, and these take 
many precautions against this injury during this season. 
And if they touch any woman, eyen though no one see it, 
and though there should be no witnesses, she, the nair woman 
herself, publishes it immediately, crying out, and leaves her 
house without choosing to enter it again to damage her 
lineage. And what she most thinks of doing is to run to the 
house of some low people, to hide herself, that her relations 
may not kill her as a remedy lor what has happened, or sell 
her to some strangers as they are accustomed to do. And 
touching is in this manner, that even if there is no contact 
from one person to another, yet by throwing anything, such 
as a stone or a stick, if the person is hit by it, he remains 
touched and lost These people are great charmers, thieves, 
and very vile people. 

PABBNI.^ 

There is yet another sect of people among them still 
lower, who live in desert places, called parcni. Thcise likc- 
^ Bamusio, Pareas ; LiaboD, Parcens. 
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wise do not converse with any one. They are looked upon 
as worse than the devil, and as altogether condemned so 
that by looking at them only they consider themselves as 
defiled and excommunicated, which they call contaminated. 
They support thenuelves on jnme, which is like the root 
of the maize which is found in the island of Antilla, and on 
other roots and wild fruits, and they cover themseWes with 
leaves and eat the flesh of wild animals. And with these 
ends the diversity of the sects of the gentiles, which are in 
all eighteen, each one by itself : they live without intercourse 
or intermarriage of one with another, 

OTHER KINDS OF PEOPLE. 

In these kingdoms of Malahar, besides the races of the 
kings and gentiles and natives of the country, there are 
other foreign people who are merchants and traders in this 
country, in which they possess houses and estates ; and they 
live like natives of the country, and observe their own sect 
and customs, which are the following. 

CHET18. 

Some of these are called Chetis,^ who are gentiles, natives 
of the province of Cholmender, which will be mentioned 
further on. For the most part they are brown men, and 
some of them are almost white; they are tall and stout. 
These people are considerable merchants and changers, they 
deal in precious stones of all sorts, and in seed pearl, coral, 
and other valuable merchandise ; and in gold, silver, either 
bullion or coined, which is a great article of trade amongst 
• them, because they rise and fall many times. They arc rich 
and respected, and live very decently ; they have very good 

' Daiiados de todo, this might be inteoded for danosos, hurtful m 
every way ; ths woid occurt before and is translated contaminated, but 
hnr^l or nozioits would make a better reading. 

* Bamuiio, Cheliis ; Lisbon, Ohatia. 
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houses in streets set apart for themselves ; and also their 
temples and idols are different from those of the country. 
They go bare from the waist upwards, and have cotton cloths 
many cubits in length wrapped round them ; on their heads 
they wear small caps, and yery long hair gathered up inside 
the caps ; their beards shaTcd, and a few pinches of ashes 
with sandal and saffron, on their heads, breasts, and arms. 
They have holes in their ears, so large that they would 
almost hold an egg, full of rings of gold and jewelry, and 
many gold rings with jewels on their fingers, and round their 
waists gold belts, some of them studded with precious stones. 
They also carry with them continually large bags in which 
their scales and weights are hept, and their money, and jewels 
and pearls. And their sons as soon as they have passed the 
age of ten do the same, and go about changing small coin. 
They are great clerks and accountants, and make out all their 
accounts on their fingers : they are great usurers, so much 
so that from one brother to another they do not lend a real 
without gain. They are very orderly people in their food 
and expenditure ; they keep account of everything, and are 
very subtle in their dealings. Their language differs from 
that of the MaLabars, like that of Castilians and Portuguese. 
They marry in our fashion, and their children are their heirs: 
and if their wives become widows, they never marry again, 
however young they may be ; but if the hupiband becomes a 
widower he may marry again. Should the wife commit 
adultery the husband may kill her with poison. And these 
people have their own jurisdiction, and the king cannot have 
anything to say in their deeds and faults ; they do justice 
amongst one another, with which the king is well-satisfied. 
When they die their bodies are burned. They eat all Hesh 
except cow. 

GUZUBATB8. 

There is another sect of gentile merchants in the city of 
Calicut, which they call Gusarates, who are natives of the 
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Kingdom of Gambay, whose castomB have already been re- 
lated ; and they observe them in this city as in their own 
country. They are men who possess ships, and trade in 
spices, drugs, cloth, copper, and other kinds of merchandise 
from this place to the kingdom of Cambay, and that of 
Decan, where they have other correspondents ; and they at 
the same time are correspondents of others. They have very 
good houses in separate Streets, and their temples and idols 
different from the others, and many large and small bells in 
onr fashion. The king shows them great honour apd fiEtTOur, 
«>d i. mttoh pleued with them beeaoM they give him maeh 
rerenne from their trade. Some of them also live in the city 
of Cananor, and others in Cochin ; and so also in other ports 
of Malabar. But in general most of them reside in Calicut. 

MAPVLBR. 

In all this said country of Malabar there are a great 
quantity of Moors, who are of the same language and colour 
as the gentiles of the country. They go bare like the nairs, 
only they wear, to distinguish themselves from the gentiles, 
small round caps on their heads and their beards fully grown. 
So that it appears to me that these people are a fifth part of 
all the inhabitants that there are in this country. They call 
these Moors Mapulers, they carry on nearly all the trade of 
the seaports : and in the interior of the country they are very 
well provided with estates and farms. So that if the Kins: 
of Portugal had not disoovered India this country would 
have had a Moorish king: because many of the gentiles 
turned Moors for any offence which they received amongst 
one another : and the Moors did them great honour, and if 
they were women they immediately married them* These 
people have many mosques in the country in which they also 
unite in council. 

PARDESY. 

There were other foreign Moors in Calicut, whom they 
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call Pardesy. These are Arabs, Persians, Gtizarates, 
Khorasanys, and Decanys : they arc great merchants, and 
possess in this place wives and children, and ships for sailing 
to all parts with all kinds of goods. They have among them 
a Moorish gOTernor who rules oyer and chastises them, with- 
out the king meddling with them. And before the King of 
Portugal discoyered the eountry they were so nnmeroua and 
powerful in the city of Calicut^ that the gentiles did not 
▼entnre to dispute with them. And after that the King of 
Portugal made himself master there, and these Moors saw 
that they could not defend it, they began to leave the country, 
and little by little they went away from it, so that very few 
of them remain. And at the time that they prospered in 
their trade, without any exaggeration, they made ships in 
this city of a thousand and of eleven hundred bahars bulk, 
which make four quintals each.^ These ships are with keels 
like oars and without any nails, because they sew the planks 
with mat cords, very well pitched, and the timber very good. 
The upper works are of different patterns from ours, and 
without decks,^ with divisions in which they used to stow 
much pepper, ginger, cloves, cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, 
long pepper, sandal and brazil wood, lac, cardamoms, 
myrabolans, tamarinds, bamboos,^ and all sorts of jewels and 
pearls, musk, amber, rhubarb, aloes-wood, many fine cotton 
stuflb, and much porcelain. And in this manner ten or 
twelve ships laden with these goods sailed every year in the 
month of February, and made their voyage to the Red Sea: 
and some of them were for the city of Aden^ and some for 
Jiddah the port of Mekkah, where they sold their merchan- 
dise to others, who transported them thence In other smaller 
vessels to Turkey and to Suez, and thence by land to Cairo, 
and from Cairo to Alexandria. And these ships returned 
laden with copper, quicksilver, vermilion, coral, saffron, 

1 About two hundred tons. ' CubiortM. 

* Oafia flstola. 
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coloured velvets, rose-water, knives, coloured camlets, scarlet 
and other coloured cloths, gold and silver, and other things, 
and they returned to Calicut from August to the middle of 
October of the same year that they sailed. .These Moors 
were very well dressed and .fitted out, and were Inznrioas 
in esting and sleeping. The king gave to each one a nair to 
guard and serve him, a Chety scribe for his accounts, and to 
take care of his property, and a broker for his trade. To 
these three persons such a merchant would pay something 
for their maintenance, and all of them served very well, and 
when the merchant bought spices the sellers gave him for 
each farazola of ginger, which is of twenty-five pounds, three 
or four pounds of it for them ; and so of some other goods, 
which duties the merchant collects to pay these officials of 
bis. IJSere follow eleven lines in the IMon eeUUon, saying : 
—These are white men and very gentlemanlike and of good 
appearance, they go well dressed, and adorned with silk 
stufls, scarlet cloth, camlets and cottons : their head-dress 
wrapped round their heads. They have large houses and 
many servants : they are very luxurious in eating, drinking, 
and sleeping ; and in this manner they prospered until the 
Portuguese came to India : now there are hardly any of 
them, and those that there are do not live at liberty. Hither- 
to I have spoken at length of all the sects, and different kinds 
of people of Malabar, and of some set apart in Calicut : now 
I will relate the position of each kingdom by itself, and how 
tihe said country of Malabar is divided.] 

[Here foUotos in the MS» Noi 570 of the Munich Boyal 
lAbrasry, . . . 

SBOnON OF THE MANNBR TN WHICB THE OOITNTRT OP 
MALABAR TS mVIDBD, AND OP THAT WHICH OROW8 IN IT. 

You must know that from Cunbala, country of the King of 
Narsynga, towards the south and along the coast to the king* 
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dora of Cananor, and within it there is a town called Cot- 
coulam, and on the seashore a fortress in which is a nephew 
of the King of Cananor, as guardian of the frontier. And 
further on there is a river called Nira-pura» in which is a 
good town, and eeaporty of Moore and Grentiles^ and of trade 
and navigation : in thia town resides the said nephew, who 
at times rises up in rebellion : and the king goes to overthrow 
him with large forces, and pats him down nnder his authority. 
After passing this place along the coast is the mountain Dely, 
on the edge of the sea ; it is a round mountain, very lofty, 
in the midst of low land : all the ships of the Moors and 
Gentiles that navigate in this sea of India, sight this mountain 
when coming from without, and make their reckoning by it* 
When they are going away the ships take in much good water 
and wood* . . . After this at the foot of the mountain to the 
south is a town called Marave, very ancient and well off, in 
which live Moors and Gentiles and Jews: these Jews are of 
the language of the country, it is a long time since they have 
dwelt in this place. There is much fishery in the neighbour- 
hood of this mountain of Dcly : which at sea is seen at a great 
distance by the ships that are trying to make it. 

further on along the coast is a river in which is a hand- 
some town entirely of Moors, and all round many Gentiles, 
and at the entrance is a small hill on which is a fortress in 
which the King of Cananor constantly resides. It contains 
very good wells and which are very capacious. This city is 
called Balapatan, at four leagues from it is a city of Moors 
and Gfentiles, very large, and of much trade with the mer- 
chants of the Kingdom of Narsynga ; this town is tailed 
eah paranco, in which much copper is expended. 

CANANOR. 

Coming to the sea, and passing this town of Balapatan, in 
which the king lives, towards the south is a very good town 
called Cananor.] 
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CANANOR. 



On the sea coast near the kingdom of Calicut towards the 
•oath is a city called Cananor, in which there are many 
Moors and Gentiles of many kinds, who are all merchants^ 
and possess n>any large and small ships. They trade in all 
sorts of goodS} principally with the kingdom of Cambay and 
Orrauz, Colan, Dabul Banda, Goa, Ceylon, and the Maldiu 
Islands, In this city of Cananor the King of Portugal has 
a fortress and a factory and very praceable trade, and all 
round the fortress a town of Christians of the country, mar- 
ried with their wives, who were baptized after the fortress 
was made^ and each day some are baptised. 



Having passed the said city along the coast towards the 
souih^ there is a town of Moors, natives of the country, 
which also possesses mnch shipping, named Ciecate*^ \^Hiere 

Ramusio says : Some lines are wanting here.] 



Having passed beyond this place, there is a river which 
makes two arms, and near it a large town of Moors, natives 
of the country, and very rich, great merchants who likewise 
possess much shipping. It is called Tarmapatam, and has 
many and yery large mosques ; it is the last town of the 
kingdom of Cananor on the side of Calicut. These Moors 
when they receive any injury from the king of Cananor, 
immediately rise up, and withdraw their obedience until the 
king goes in person to remove the injury, and to cajole them. 
[Here the Lisbon editio?i adds : and if the Portuguese had 
not discovered India, this town would already have a 
Moorish king of its own, and would convert all Malabar to 
the sect of Mahomed.] 



CIECATE. 



TABMAFATAN. 



> Bamusio^ Cx«eati ; Munich MS. 571, Gr«c»te. 
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OOTAOOATO. 

At four leagues higher up the said river there is another 

city of Moors, very large, rich, and of much trade, which 
deals with the people of Narsinga by land, and is called 
Cotaogato.^ 

DKSCHIPTION OF WHAT GROWS IN THIS KINGDOM OF 

CANANOR. 

Very good pepper grows in this kingdom ot" Cananor, but 
there is not much of it ; much ginger is also produced in it, 
which is not of a very good «qualityj called Hely because it is 
near the mountaiii Dely. There grow also much cardamoms^ 
myrobolans, bamboos, zerubs,' and zedoary.^ There are 
in this country, especially in the riTers, very large lizards 
which eat men, and their scent when they are alive smells 
like civet. And throughout the country in the brushwood 
there are two kinds of venomous serpents, some which the 
Indians call ni ureas, and we call hooded snakes,* because 
there is something like an hood on their heads. These kill 
with their bite, and the person bitten dies in two hours, though 
he sometimes lasts two or three days. Many mountebanks 
carry some of these alive in earthen jars, and charmed so that 
they do not bite, and with them they gain money, putting 
them round their necks, and exhibiting them. There is 
another kind of more venomous serpents, which the Indians 
call mandal, and these kill suddenly by their bite, without 
the persons bitten being able to speak any more, nor even 
make any movement. 

> Ramusio, Capogato ; Lisbon ed., Quategatam. 

* Or ezcrubs. 

> lioot of ginger and other plants used in medioiiie. 

* CalobfBS de sombreso, a shade, eanopy, hood, hat. 
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OF MANY TOWNS AND OlTtBS OP THR KINGDOM OF CALICUT 

WHICH POSSBS8 SHIPPING. 

Leaving the kingdom of Cananor towards the south, on 
the further side of the river of Tarmapatara, there is a towa 
of Moors of the country, called Terivangaty, which has 
shipping ; and heyond that there is another river on which 
there is another large place, also belonging to Moors, great 
merchants and shippers, which is called Mazery; and 
beyond Mazery there is another town also of the Moors, 
which is called Chemonbay, which also possesses shipping. 
And the country iulaud of these three places is thickly 
peopled by Nairs, good men who do not obey any kini^:, and 
they have got two Nair lords who govern them, the before* 
mentioned Moors are under their rule» 

FUDOFATANI, FIRST TOWN OF TUK KINGDOM OF CALICUT. 

Having passed these places there is a river called Pudo- 
potani on which is a good town of many Moorish merchants, 
who own many ships ; here begins the kingdom of Calicut. 

TIBCORB. 

Further along the coast to the south south-east, is another 

village of the Moors called Tircore. 

PANOA&BNI. 

Further on south south-east is another Moorish place, 
which is called Pandarani, in which also there are many shi^>s. 

CAPUCAD. 

Further on to south south-east is another town, at which 
there is a small river, which is called Gapucad, where there 
are many country-born Moors, and much shipping and a 
great trade of exporting the goods of the country. In this 
place many soft sapphireis are found on the 6ea beach. 

CALICUT. 

Having passed the said place at two leagues further to 
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the south and south-east, is the city of Calicut, where the 
Xing of Portugal has a very good fortress, made with the 
good will of the Xing of Calicut, after that the Portuguese 
bad routed him ; and they have theire their principal fortress* 

CHALYANI. 

Beyond this city, towards the south is another city, which 
is called Chaliani, where there are numeroajs Moors natives 
of the country and much shipping. 

PDRPUKANGABI. 
Further on there is another city of the Xing of Calicut, 
called Purpurangari, inhabited by Moors and Gentiles who 
deal muck in merchandise. 

PABAVANOR AKD TANOB. 

Furthcr 'on in the same direction are two places of Moors 
five leagues from one another. One is called Faravanor 
and the other Tanor, and inland £rom these towns is a lord 
to whom they belong ; and he has many nairs, and some- 
times he rebels against the King of Calicut. In these towns 
there is much shipping and trade, for these Moors are great 
merchants. 

PANANX. 

Having passed these towns along the coast to the south 
there is a river on which is another city of Moors, amongst 
whom a few Gentiles live, and it is called Pananz.^ The 
Moors are very rich merchants and own much shipping. 
The King of Calicut collects much revenue from this city. 

OHATNA. 

There is another river further on called Chatna,' and 
higher up the stream there are many Gentile villages^ and 
much pepper comes out by this river. 

' Ramusio^ Fanaiiie ; Lisbon edit, Faaa&M ; Hnnich MS. 670, Fknaso^ 

671, Paaanx. 

* Bamusio, Catua ; Lisbon, Chatua ; Munich, 570 and 571, Chatua. 
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CKAKGOLOR. 

Further on there is another river wMch divides the king- 
dom of Calicut from the country of Cochin, and on this side 
of the river is a place called Crongolor,^ belonging to the 
King of Calicut The King of Cochin has some rights 
in this place. There live in it Gentiles, Moors, Indians, 
and Jews, and Christians of the doctrine of Saint Thomas; 
they have there a church of Saint Thomas and another of 
our Lady, and are very devout Christians, only they are de- 
ficient in doctrine, of which more will be said hereafter, be- 
cause from this place frirther on as far as Cholmender there 
dwell many of these ChristianB. 

OF WHAT IB GATHERED IN THIS KINGDOM OF CALICUT. 

In the kingdom of Calicut, as has been said, there grows 
much pepper on trees like ivy, which climbs up the palms 
and other trees^ and poles, and makes clusters; and much 
very good prinirer of the country,* cardamoms, myrobolans 
of all kinds, bamboo canes, zerumba, zedoary, wild cinna- 
mon ; and the country produces this though covered with 
palm trees higher than the highest cypresses: these trees 
have clean smooth stems without any branch, only a tuft of 
leaves at the top amongst which grows a large fruit which 
they call tenga : by this they make profit, and it is a great 
article of trade, for each year more than four hundred ships 
are laden with it for many parts. We call these fruits 
cocoas : these trees give their fruits the whole year without 
any intermission ; and there are others which support the 
people of Malabar, so that they cannot suffer famine even 
though all other provisions should fail them : because these 
cocoas, both green and dry, are very sweet and agreeable, 
and they give milk, like that of almonds. Now each of 

< Garanganor, Ortelins : Ciaagsaor, Homan&iu : it ivas tsken by the 

Portuguese in 1505. 
'<* Boledy : Arabic word no longer in use. 
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these cocoas when green has inside it a quart^ of water very 
iresh^ savoury, and cordial ; it is very nourishing, and when 
they are dried that water congeals inside in a white fruit the 
sise of an apple, which is very sweet and.delicions: they eat 
the cocoa also when dry. They make much oil of these co* 
coas in presses as we do, and with the rind wliich these cocoa- 
nuts have close to the marrow, they make charcoal for the 
silversmiths, who do not work with any other charcoal. And 
with another husk which it has outside the first, which makes . 
many threads, they weave cordage, which is a great article 
of trade; and from these trees they make wine with the sap, 
which is like spirits, and in such great quantities, that many 
ships are laden with it. With the same wine they make 
very good vinegar, and they also make very sweet sugar, 
which is yellow like honey, and is a great article of trade in 
India. AVlth the leaves of the tree they make mats of the 
size of the leaf, with which they cover all their houses in- 
stead of with tiles : and with the tree they also make wood 
for their houses and for other services, and firewood.' And 
of all these things there is so great abundance that ships are • 
laden with them. There are other palm trees of other kinds, 
and shorter, from which the leaves are gathered upon which 
the Gentiles write. There are other palms, slender and very 
lofty, and of very clean stems, upon which grow clusters of 
fruit the size of walnuts (which the Indians eat with the be- 
tel, which we call Folio Indio), and they call Areca. It is 
much esteemed among them and is very acid : there is such 
a quantity of it that they fill many ships with it for Cambay 
and the kingdom of Decan, and many other parts^ after dry- 
ing and packing it. 

• Cuartillo, fourth part of an azumbre, e^ual to 2 litres and 0.16.61b. 

* Notwithstaading the extreme value aad utility of these trees, as here 
described, some thouiaada of them were lately cat down to make way for 
suger canes, and in spite of the remonstnineee of the inhabitants, by a 

Euroj can who had got the loan of some land for a term of years, in one 
of the Comoro Islands. The loss to the islands was still greater from 
the fact that they depend chietly on their own resourcesa being out of 
the regular track of trading vessels. 
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KTKODOM OF COCHIN. 

Having passed the town of Crongolor, the extremity of 
the kingdom of Calicut, towards the south extends the king- 
dom of Cochin, in which also there is much pepper. It 
possesses a very fine large river where many and great ships 
enter, both Portuguese and Moorish. And within it is a 
large city inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, who are Ghetip 
and Guzaratys, and Jews natives of the country. The* 
Moors and Chetis are great merchants and own many ships, 
and trade much with Chormandel, Cambay, Cheul, and 
Dabul, with areca, cocoas, pepper, and jagara, which is sugar 
of palm trees. The King of Portugal has a very good for- 
tress at the mouth of this river, all round which is a large 
village of Portuguese and Christians, natives of the country, 
who were baptised since the Portuguese have inhabited the 
country; and every day many more are converted. And 
there are likewise many of tlic above-iuuiu d Christians of 
the doctrine of Saint Thomas, who come there from Culan 
and other Gentile places, where they are accustomed to live. 
In this fortress and town of Cochin there is much machinery 
and apparatus for caulking and refittbg ships, and also 
galleys and caravels, with as much perfection as in our 
parts. And much pepper is put on board at this place, and 
spices and drugs which come from Malacca and which are 
transported every year to Portugal. 

This King of Cochin has but a small country, and he was 
not a king before the Portuguese went there, because all the 
kings of Calicut when newly come into power, had the cus- 
tom of entering Cochin and depriving the king of his state 
and taking possession of it, and afterwards they restored it to 
him again fi>r life. The King of Calicut observed this as a 
law,* and the King of Cochin used to give him a tribute of 
elephants, and so he returned to Calicut. And the King of 
Cochin could not coin money, nor roof his houses with tiles. 
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under pain of losing his state. And now since the Portuguese 
went there, the King of Portugal made him exempt from all 
this ; so that he lords it absolutely and coins money accord- 
ing to his CQstom. 

PORCA. ' 

Beyond this kingdom of Cochin towards the south, the 
kingdom of Coulam is entered ; between these kingdoms 
there is a place which is called Porca, it belongs to a lord. 
In this place dwell many Gentile fishermen who have no 
other business than to fish in the winter, and in summer to 
plunder at sea the property of whoever is weaker than them- 
selves: they have small vessels like brigantines, good rowers, 
and they assemble in numbers with bows and arrows, and 
go in such a crowd all round any ship that they find be- 
calmed, that they make it surrender by discharging arrows, 
and take the vessels or ships and put the people safe on 
shore ; and what they steal they divide with the lord of the 
country, and so they maintain themselves* They call these 
vessels catur. 

KINGDOM OF COULAM. 

Having passed this place the kingdom of Coulam com- 
mences, and the first town is called Caymcolan in which 
dwell many Gentiles, Moors, and Indian Christians of the 
before-mentioned doctrine of Saint Thomas. And many of 

these Christians live inland amongst the Gentiles. There is . 
much pepper in this place, of which there is much expor- 
tation. 

TH£ CITY OF COULAM. 

Farther on along the same coast towards the south is a 
great city and good sea-port, which is named Coulam, in 
which dwell many Moors and Gentiles, and Christians. They 
are great merchants and very rich, and own many ships, with 

which they trade to Cholmendel, the Island of Ceylon, 
Bengal, Malaca, Samatara, and Pegu: these do not trade 
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with Cambay. There is also in this city moch pepper. They 
have a Gentile king, a great lord of much territory and 
wealth, and of numerous men at arms, who for the most part 
are great archers. At this city, withdrawn a little from it, 
there is a promontory in the sea where stands a very great 
church which the apostle St Thomas built miraculously be- 
fore he departed this life.^ It mast be known that on arriTing 

■ Hwe Ramusio adds : " which the Christians of the coiintiy affirmed 
to me was described in their booki, which they preoenre with great 

veneration." 

Camoens puts this event, as well as the tomb of St. Thomas at 
Mailapur. Canto x, stanza 

108. 

Olha que do Kandoga o senhorio 
Tom as reliquiaf) santas, c bcmditas 
Do corpo de Thome, varuo sagrado 
Que a Jem Chiisto teve a mfto no lado. 

109. 

Aqui a cidade foj, que se chamava 
Meliapor, formosa, grande e rica: 
Os idolos antiguoa adoraya, 
Como inda agora faz a gcntc inica : 
Longe do roar naquelle tempo estava 
Quando a que no mimdo se publica, 
Thom6 Tinha pregando, e ja pumua 
ProTinciw mil do mundo, que ensiium. 

110. 

Chegado aqui pregando, o junto dando 
A doentee saude, a mortoe vida, 
A caso traz hum dia o raar vagando 
Hum ienbo de grandeza desmedida : 
DeMga o Rei, que andava edificando, 
Fazer delle madeira, e nao duvida 
Poder tira-lo a terra com possantes 
For^ d'homeoB, de engenhos, de elefantes. 

111. 

Era t&o giande o peso do madeiro, 

Que, s6 para abalar-sc, nada abasta ; 

Mas 0 nuncio de Cristo vcrdadeiro 

MenoB trabalho em tal negocio gasta : * 

Ata 0 cordao, que traz per derradciro 

Ko tronco, e facilmente o leva, e arrasta 

Fua onde fi^a hum Bumptuceo templo, 

Que ficasse aos futures por exemplo. 

112. 

Sabia bem que se com f6 formada 
Mandar a hum mente sardo, que se moTa» 
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at this city of Coulan where all were Gentiles, in a poor 
habit, and going along converting some poor people to our 

Que obedecerd logo k voz sagrada ; 

Que assi Iho ensinou Christo, e elle 0 prOTa: 

A gente ficou disto alvorcxjada, 

Os brahmenes o tem per cousa nova : 

Yendo os milagres, vendo a aaaetidade, 

HSo medo de pexder aatoiidade. 

113. 

Sao estes sacerdotes dos {jentios, 
£m quem mats penetrado tinha invcja, 
Boscam maneinU mil, bttseani desvios, 
Com que Thorn6, nao so 0119:1. on morfeO ft^ft. 
O principal, que ao pcito traz os fiofl, 
Hum case horrendo faz, que 0 mundo v^a, 
Que inimiga n&o ha t&o durai e tm, 
Odido a Tiriade &ba da nneeia. 

114. 

Hum filho proprio mata, logo accusa 
De homicidio Thom6, que era iunoccnte : 
D4 falsas tMtamunhas, como w uaa, 
Condemnaram-no & morte brevemente : 
0 Sancto, que n&o vd melhor escusa, 
Que appellar para o Padre Omnipoteiite, 
Quer diante do Rei, e dos senhores, 
Que se fa^a hum milagre doa maiores. 

116. 

0 corpo morto manda ser trazido. 
Que reeusoite, e seja perguntado 
Quem foi seu matador, e ser4 criJo 
For testemunho o seu mais approvado : 
Yiram todos 0 mo90 vivo erguido 
Em none de Jesu crucificado : 
Da gramas a Thom6, que Iho dco vida» 
£ descobre seu pai ser bomicida. 

116. 

Este milagre fez tamanho espanto, 
Que o Rei se banba logo na agua aanta, 
E muitos apos cllc : hum beija o manto, 
Outro louTor do Deos de Thom^ canta. 
Os ItoAmenes le encheran de odio tanto, 
Com seu vcneno os morde invoja tanta, 
Que, persuadindo a isso 0 povo rudo, 
Beterminam mata-lo em fin de tudo. 

117. 

Hum dia, que pregando ao poTO eitava, 

Fingiram eutre a gente hum arruido : 
Ja Christo neste tempo Ihe ordeuava 
Que, padecendo, fosse ao ceo subido. 
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holy faith he brought with him a few companions natives of 
the countiy, although they were very few : and while he was 
m this city, one morning there was found in this port of 
CouUm a very large piece of timber which had been stranded 
on the sea-beacb, and news of it was immediately brought to 
the king. He sent many people and elephants to draw it 
out upon dry land, but tbey could never move it ; and the 
king himself went in person to it later, and they were unable 
to draw it out. And as soon as St. Thomas saw them despair 
of the timber, he went to the king, and said to him: "If 1 
were to draw out this timber would you give me a piece of 
land upon which to build a church with it, to the praise of 
our Lord God^ Who sent me here." And the king laughed 
at him, and said to him : ''If you see that with all my power 
it cannot be dragged out, how 4o you hope to draw it out" 
And Saint Thomas answered him : '*To draw it out by the 
power of God, which is greater." The king immediately 
ordered all the land which he asked for this purpose to be 
given to him. And when it was granted to him, by the grace 
of the Lord, he went alone to the timber, and tied a cord to 
it, with which he began to draw it on shore without anyone 
assisting him. And the timber followed behind him as 
far as the place where he wished to build the church. 
The Idng seeing such a miracle commanded that they 
should let him do what he pleased with the timber and the 
land which had been given him ; and that he should be shewn 
favour, because he held him to be a holy man. But he did 
not choose to turn Christian, and many people became con- 

A multidao das pedraa, (^ue voava, 
ITo Sancto diji a tudo offiBreddo : 
Hum dos mao8, por fartarse maia deprssaa, 
Com eras laa^ o peito Ihe atiavessa. 

118. 

Choraram-te, Thom6, o Gange e o Indo ; 
Chovou-te icida a terra, que pizaste ; 
Mais te choram as almas, <iue vestindo 
Se hiam da sancta que iho en8inast«. 
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yerted to our holy faith. And the said Apostle whom they 
call Martoma,^ called many carpenters and sawyers of the 

country, and began to have the timber worked, and it was 
so large that it was sufficient by itself for the building of 
the whole church. And it is a custom amongst the Indians 
that when the workmen or any persons are going to set to 
work, the master of the work gives them at midday a certain 
quantity of rice to eat, and at night he gives to each man a 
small coin of inferior gold called fanam.' And St. Thomas 
at midday took a measure full of sand, and gave to each of 
these worlcmen his measure, which turned into very good 
rice, and at night he gave to each one a little bit of the 
wood which he was hewing, and they turned into fanams ; 
so that they went away well satisfied, and so the said Apostle 
finished the church of Coulam. And when those people saw 
these miracles and many others which our Lord did by this 
glorious saint, many Indians turned to the Christian faith, 
through the whole kingdom of Coulam, which reaches to 
the frontier of Ceylon, so that there are more than two 
thousand houses of Christians scattered throughout the 
country among the Gentih .s ; and they have a few churches, 
but most of them are deficient in teaching and some of them 
wanting in baptism. And when the King of the Indians 
saw so great a change he f&aed that if he gave more 
opportunity for it, the said Christians would multiply so 
much that they would be able to rise and possess the country. 
And so he began to persecute the said St. Thomas, who 
withdrew himself to Cholmendel, and then to a city which 
was called Muylepur,^ where he received martyrdom, and 

> Mar Thmnas is Syriso for St. Thomas ; this word must have been 

introduced bj (he Nestorians or Armoiians, as thej are called here, 
though St. Thomas may have csmad the word there hinuelf in speaking 
of others, as of Mar Elias. 

* Ancient coin equal to two reals vellon or sixpence. 

' Mailapur, a league and two- thirds bouth ot Madras, seat of a 
eatholie biihop and two ohurches, was taken by the Porfeugneee in 1645 
and by the French in 1672. 

H 
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there he is buried, as will be mentioned hereafter. And so 
the Christians remained in the kingdom of Coulam with the 

before mentionetl church which St. Thomas built, and with 
others about the country. This church was endowed by the 
Xing of Coulam with the revenue from the pepper, which 
remains to it to this day. These Christians had not any 
Christian doctrine amongst them, nor were they baptized, 
only they held and believed the faith of Christ in a gross 
manner. And at a certain period they held a council amongst 
them and sent men about the world to study the Christian 
doctrine, and manner of baptism; these men reached 
Armenia, where they found many (ireek Christians and a 
patriarch who governed them, who seeiiig their good mten- 
tion sent with them a bishop and six priests to baptize them 
and administer the sacraments and perform divine service, 
and indoctrinate them in the Christian faith. And these 
remain there for fire or six years and then are relieved for 
an equal period of time, and so on. And in this manner 
they improved themselves somewhat. These Armenians* are 
white men ; they speak Arabic, and have the sacred scrip- 
tures in Chaldean, and recite the offices in that language in 
our fashion. They wear tonsures on their heads the oppo- 
site of ours ; that is to say, that, where ours shave they wear 
hair, and where we have the hair they shave it. They go 
dressed in white shirts and caps on their heads, barefooted, 
and with long beards; they are very devout people, and say 
mass on altars like ours with a cross ( + ) in iront of them. 
And he who says mass is in the middle of the altar, and those 
who assist liim are at the sides. They communicate with 
salt bread instead of a wafer, and they consecrate of that 
bread enough for ail that are in the church, and they give 

* These were Ncstorians, who call themselves in Mesopotamia Eaky 
Chaldaujr, old CbaldGeana. In 1599 Archbishop Alexander Menezes held 
a eonferenoe at Cahm, for the purpose of uniting the Koman Catholics 
and Nestorians. 
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it to all of them divided like blessed bi cad.^ Each one who 
communicateB goes to receive it at the foot of the altar with 
his hand.' The wine is in this manner, hecause there is no 
wine in India ; they take raisins which come from Mekkah 
and Ormuz, and put them for a night in water ; and on the 
next day when they have to say mass they squeeze them and 
with the juice they say their mass. These priests baptize 
for money/ and go away from this country of Malabar very 
rich when they return to their own country. And many re- 
main onhaptiaed for want of money. 

TISIKAMGOTO. 

Further on along the same coast towards the south, is a 

town of Moors and Gentiles called Tirinamgoto, which also 
possesses shipping. The town and territory belong to a 
lord, a relation of the King of Coulam; it is abundantly 
supplied with provisions, rice and meat. 

CAP£ OF COMOBY. 

[Further along the coast is the Cape of Comery where 
the Malabar country finishes ; but the kingdom of Conlam 

reaches thirty leagues further, as far as a city which is called 
Gael.]* [At this Cape Coniory there is an ancient church of 
Christians, which was founded by the Armenians, who still 
direct it, and perform in it the divine service of Christians 
and have crosses on the altars. All mariners pay it a tribute, 
and the Portuguese celebrate mass there when they pass. 
There are there many tombs, amongst which there is one 

' Blessed bread, is bread in little pieces distzibuted in churches on 
great feast days. 

* It is hardly necessary to state that this is absolutely opposed to 
fiatholie piaetiM, 

* SeUing ths taentaMBts, oa non iesll y a gveat dbnos : it vas «<m- 
demned by the 48th Oanon of the Council of Elvira, a.d. 305. 

* This passage is translated in the Lisbon edition Bamiuio } ihs 
'next pavagraph is not to bs found in either of them. 

M 2 
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which has written on it a Latin epitaph : " Hie jacet Catal- 
du8 Gulli filius qui obiit anao. . . ."']^ 

ARCHIPELAGO OF ISLES. 

Opposite this country of Malabar, forty leagues to the 
west in the sea, there is an archipelago of isles, which the 
Indians say amount to twelve thousand ; and they begin in 
front of the mountain Dely, and extend southwards. The first 
are four small flat islands, which are called Malandiva; they 
are inhabited by Malabar Moors, and they say that they are 
from the kingdom of Cananor. Nothing grows in them, 
except palm trees (cocoa-nut), unth the fruit of which and 
rice brought them from Malabar, they maintain themselves. 
These islands make much cordage of palm trees, which they 
call cayro (coir). 

IBLAHDS OF PALANDITA. 

Over as^alnst Panam, Cochin, and Coulam, to^ the west 
and south-west, at a distance of seventy-five leagues are other 
islands, of which ten or twelve are inhabited by Moors, brown 
and small in stature, who have a separate language and a 
Moorish king who resides in an island called Mahaldiu.' 
And they call all these islands Palandiya. The inhabitants 
are ill-formed and weak, but are very ingenious and charm- 
ing. Their king is elected by some Moorish merchants, in- 
habitants of Cananor, and they change him when they please. 

' It is vexatious that the (late should be wanting ; it is probable, how- 
ever, that this was an Italian and au overland traveller, for if not he 
could not have been buried more than fifteen years, and a fresh tomb 
would have hardly called for notice from the writer. 

* This passage is not in the ItaliaD or Portuguese edition of Barbosa. 
It is in the MS. No. 671 of the Mvnieh Libmy, and the date is also 
vsating ; in the Munich MS. No. 670 this paiagiaph is mtixely want- 
ing, as in Ramusio. 

* This group is called Maldivar in Ortelius, and is there stated to con- 
tain seven or eight thousand isles. One of the island!^ is called Y* de 
Ilheos, or island of small islands, the second word being Portuguese and 
apparently not imdersfeood by the compiler of the atlas. 
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These persons receive tribute of him every year in cordage 
and other produce of the country. They go there to load 
their ships without money, because the people of the country, 
with or against their will, haye to give these said Moors 
whatever they wish. There is much fish in these islands, of 
which they prepare much dried/ which is a great article of 
trade. And as ballast for the ships which take on board 
these things, they carry away sea-snails, which arc worth a 
good deal in many parts, and in some, especially Cambay, 
they serve as small change. Many fine cotton cloths are 
manufactured in these islands, and others of silk and gold, 
which are worth a good deal amongst the Moors. They 
gather much amber in these islands, of a good quality and 
in large pieces, white, grey, and brown; and I asked several 
of these Moors various times how the amber was produced : 
they hold that it is the droppings of birds, and say that in 
this archipelcigo in the uninhabited islands there are some 
large birds which perch on the rocks near the sea, and there 
void that amber, which becomes refined by exposure to the 
air, the sun and the rain, until some storms arise and gales of 
wind, which drive the sea waves over the rocks, and this bird- 
dung is torn off the rocks in large and small pieces, and so 
carried out to sea, where it floats till they meet with it, or it 
is cast up on some beach, or that some whales swallow it. 
And they say that what is found of a white colour, and 
which they call ponabar, has been in the sea only for a 
short time, and this they value most highly amongst them- 
selves; and that the other which is found of a greyish 
colour, and which they name puambar, has been, they say, 
in the sea for a long time, and has taken that colour from 
floating about in the water ; this also is very good, but not 
equal to the white ; and what they find of a brown colour 
and bruised, has been swallowed, they say, by whales, and 
turned brown in their bodies, and that it has such a quality 

* Muxama or mojuaa, preserred tunny fiiih. 
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that the whale cannot digest it, and they eject it whole just 
as they swallowed it ; this they call minabar, and it is that 
which amoug them has least value. In these isles of Mai- 
diva they construct many large ships of palm tree, sewn to- 
gether with mattiog, for there is no other wood there. Some 
of these sail to the mainland, and are ships with keels and of 
much tonnage ; they also construct there other small rowing 
ressels, like briganttnes and fttsttu, very pretty and good 
for 1 owing, which they use to go from one island to another; 
and they likewise cross over to the Malabar country. Many 
Moorish ships touch at these islands from China, Malacojana, 
Malaca, Samatra, Bengala, Ceylan, and Peygu, on their pas- 
sage to the Bed Sea : and there they take in water and re- 
freshments for their voyage. Sometimes they arrive so 
shattered that they unload their cargo there« and they let it 
be lost. Many of these ships get lost amongst these islands 
because they do not venture to come to the Malabar coast 
from fear of the Tortuguese. 

ISLAND OF CEYLAM. 

Leaving these islands of Mahaldiva further on towards the 
east, where the cape of Comory is doubled, at thirty-eight 
leagues from the cape itself, there is a very large and beau- 
tiful island which the Moors, Arabs, Persians, and our people 
call Ceylam/ and the Indians call it Ylinarim. It is a rich 
and luxuriant land, inhabited by Gentiles, and ruled by a 
Gentile king. Mauy Moors live in the sea-ports of this 
island in large quarters, and all the inhabitants are great 
merchants. There are fifty leagues of channel towards the 
north-east from the said cape until passing the island of 
Maylepur.' Both Moors and Gentiles are well-made men, 

> " Yes corre a costa celebrc ludiaua 
Para o Sul ate o cabo Comori, 
Ja chamado Cori, quo Taprobana 
(Que ora he Ceilao) defronte tern de sL" 

Of Lusiadas, canto x, stansa 107. 

2 There is something wroag here ; for, from Gape Gomorin to Majle- 
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aiid almost white, aad for the most part stoat, with large 
stomachs, and luxurious. They do not understand, nor 
possess arms, they are all given to trade and to good living* 
They go bare from the waist upwards, and below that coTer 
ihemselves with good cloths of silk and ootton, caps on their 
headSj and the ears pierced with large holes in which they 
wear many gold rings and jewellery, so much that their very 
ears reach to their shoulders : and many rings and pre- 
cious jewels on their fingers ; they wear belts of gold richly 
adorned with precious stones. Their language is partly 
Malabar and partly of Cholmendel, and many Malabar 
Moors come to live in this island on account of its being so 
luxuriant, abundant, and very healthy. Men live longer 
here than in other parts of India. They have a great deal 
of very good fruit ; and the mountains are full of sweet and 
sour oranges of three or four kinds, and plenty of lemons and 
citrous, and many other very good fruits which do not exist 
in our parts, and they last all the year. And there is plenty 
of meat and fish, little rice, for most of it comes from Chol- 
mendel, and it is their chief food ; much good honey and 
sugar brought from Bengal, and bntter of the country. All 
the good cinnamon grows in this island upon the mountains, 
on trees which are like laurels. And the Ising of the country 
orders it to be cut in small sticks, and has the bark stripped 
off in certain months of the year, and sells it himself to the 
merchants who go there to buy it, because no one can gather 
it except the king. There are likewise in this island many 
wild elephants which the king orders to be caught and 
tamed; and they sell them to merchants of Cholmendel, 
Narsynga, and Malabar, and those of the kingdoms of Decam 
and Cambay go to those places to buy them. These ele- 
phants are caught in this manner : it must be known that 

pur is more than double fifty leagues ; the dlrectiou of the comiMM and 
length of the channel, make it probable that the isUuid of Mapur was 
intended instead of Maylepur. 
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they have ^ot other elephants with which they manage it, 
and they fasten them with chains in the mountains and 
woods where they are bred ; and at the foot and all round a 
tree near the elephant they make three or four |very large 
pitBs covered over with alender poles, and they strew earth 
on the top, so that nothing appears : and the wild elephants 
seeing the female come to her, and fall into these pits, where 
they keep them seven or eight days half-dead of hunger, and 
so many men watch them by day and night, always speaking 
to them so as not to let them sleep, until they tame and ren- 
der them domestic, giving them their food with their hands. 
And after they have got them broken in and tame, they take 
them with strong chains, and by degrees throw so much earth 
and branches into the pit that the elephant gradually rises 
until he comes out of the pit, and then they tie him to some 
tree and keep him some days watching, with fire, and men 
who always talk to him, and give him food in moderation 
until they make him domestic and obedient. And in this 
way they catch them nuile and female, great and small, and 
sometimes two at once in one pit. I'hey make great mer- 
chandise of them, and they are worth much, because they are 
much valued by the kings of India for war and for labour, 
and they become as domestic and quick at understanding as 
men. The very good ones are worth in the Malabar country 
and in Cholmendel from a thousand to one thousand five 
hundred ducats, and the others from four to six hundred 
ducats according as they may be, but in the island they are 
to be had for a small price. And all have to be brought and 
presented to the king. 'I'hcre are also many jewels in this 
island, rubies which they call manica, sapphires, jacinths, 
topazes jagonzas,^ chrysoliths, and cat*s eyes, which are 

' Jargon or Zircon is a stone having a superficial resemblance to a 
diamond. Milburu's Oriental Commerce, p. ;ifil. Possibly this stone 
iiiuy he connected with the jarkua stein mentioned in the Edda, and 
supposed by Giimm to be the opal. In Rumusio the spelling is the 
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fts much esteemed amongst the Indians as rubies. And all 
t^ese stones are all gathered in by the king, and sold by 
• himself. And he has men who go and dig for them in the 
mountains and shores of the rivers, who are great lapidaries 
and who are good jadges in those matters : so mach so that 
if they have a few handfuls of earth brought them from the 
mountain, at once on seeing it they know if it is of mbies or 
of any other stones, and where it comes from. And the king 
sends them to look there, and after they have brought them 
he orders to set aside each kind, and pick out the good ones, 
and he has them worked to have them sold when cut, which 
he does himself to foreigners ; and the other inferior ones 
he sells at once to the country merchants. These rubies 
which grow here, for the most part, are not of so brilliant a 
Goloar as those which grow in Ava and Capelam, of which 
mention will be made further on ; and some which come out 
perfect in colour are much more highly prized by the Indians 
than those of Paygu, because they say that they are stronger. 
And in order to make them of a deeper colour they put them 
into the fire. These lapidaries whom the king has near him, 
on seeing a stone before it is cut, say : this ruby will endure 
so many hours of fire, and will remain very good. And the 
king risks it, and orders it to be put in a very strong charcoal 
fire for that space of time which the lapidary has mentioned 
to him : and if it endures it without danger, it comes out 
more perfect in colour, and is worth very much. And all 
the other stones are found and worked in the same manner : 
and some stones are found which are half ruby and half 
sapphire, and others half topaze and half sapphires, and also 
cat*s eyes. The king has a great treasure of these jewek, for 
whenever he meets with any very good stone he puts it in 
his treasury. 

Close to this island of Ceylam in the sea there is a sand- 
same as in this MS. The whole of this paiisage u much ahortoaod in 
tho Lisbon edition. 
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bank covered with ten oi {iftecn fathoms of water, in which 
a very great quantity of very fine seed pearls are found, small 
aud great> aod a few pearls : and the Moors and Gentiles go 
there firom a city which is called Sael, belonging to the King of 
Coulam, to fish for this seed pearly twice a jear by custom, and 
they find them in some small oysters, smoother than those of 
our parts. And the men plunging under the water, where 
they remain a considerable time, pick them up : and the seed 
pearl is for those who gather them, and the large pearls are 
for the king, who keeps his overseer there, aud besides that 
they give him certain duties upon the seed-pearl. 

The King of Ceylaa is always in a place called Colombo, 
which is a river with a very good port, at which every year 
many ships touch from various parts to take on board cinna- 
mon and elephants. And they bring gold and silver, cotton 
and silk stuffs from Cambay, and many other goods which 
are saffron, coral, quicksilver, vermilion which here is worth 
a great deal ; and there is much profit on the gold and silver, 
because it is worth more than in other parts. And there 
come likewise many ships from Bengal and Cholmendel, aud 
some from Malaca for elephants, cinnamon and precious 
stones. In this island of Ceylan there are four or five other 
harbours and places of trade which are governed by other 
lords, nephews of the King of Ceylan, to whom they pay 
obedience, except that sometimes they revolt. In the middle 
of this island is a very lofty mountain range in which is a 
very high stone peak, and upon it a pool of spring water, and 
on this stone there is the form of a man's foot,^ which the 
Indians say is the footmark of father Adam, whom they call 
Adam Baba. And from all those parts and kingdoms the 
Moors come in pilgrimage, saying that &ther Adam went 

t Olha em Cejl&o, que o monte se alevanta 
Tanto, que as nuvess passa, ou a vista engaua 
Os oaturaes tern por oousa aancta, 
Por a pedra em qus esti ^ pegada huoiaDa." 

Lusiadas, cauto x, 130. 
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up from there to heaven, and they go in the habit of pilgrims, 
with chains of iron, and clothed with skins of leopards, lions, 
and other wild animals, and on their arms and legs they in- 
flict wounds continuallj along the road to keep up open 
sores, saying that they do that for the service of God, and 
honour of Mahomed and Adam fiaba* And some of them 
go well provided with money which thej carry hidden to 
spend it on the jewels of Ceylon. Before they arrive at this 
mountain where Adam's footstep is, they go through swampy 
land, through valleys full of water, and by the banks of 
water, and they have £ve or six leagues to go with water to 
the waiet, and all carry knives in their hands to rid them- 
selves of the leeches which fasten on their legs, and which 
are innumerable. And on arriving at the mountain they 
make the ascent of it, and they cannot mount up to the pin- 
nacle except by ladders of iron chains,^ which it has put 
round it, of a great thickness. And on the top of it they 
wash with the water of that pool, and perform their prayer : 
and they say that with that they remain free and pure of all 
sin. The said island of Ceylon is very near the mainland, 
and between it and the continent are some banks which have 
got a channel in the midst, which the Indians call Chylam,^ 
by which all the Malabar sambuks pass to Cholmendel. 
And every year many are lost upon these banks because the 
channel is very narrow : and in the year that the Admiral of 
Tortugal went the second time to India, so many ships and 
sambuks of Malabar were lost in those shallows, that twelve 
thousand Indians were drowned there, who were coming 
with provisions, and were determined on driving the Portu- 
guese fleet away from India, without allowing it to take any 
cargo. 

' The ascent is still performed in the same manner, and is difficult iq 
windy weather. 

* Chilao in Orteliiu^a Map of Asia, the Portuguese my of writing 
Ohilftin. 
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QUILACARB, OF THE KINGDOM OF COLAM. 

Leaving the ibland of Ceylon and returning to the main- 
land, after doubling Cape Comory at twenty leagues to the 
north-east, is the country of the King of Colam and of other 
lordfij who live in it subject to him. And the first place is 
named Quilacare, in which country there are many and great 
towns of Gentiles and several harbours, where dwell many 
Moors bom in the coantry. They perform their voyages in 
small vessels which they, call ehampana.^ The Malabar 
Moors come to these towns to trade and to bring Gambay 
goods, which are worth a good deal there, and a few horses. 
And they take in rice and cloths for Malabar. And in this 
province of Quilacare there is a Gentile house of prayer, in 
which there is an idol which they hold in great account, and 
every twelve years they celebrate a great feast to it, whither 
all the Gentiles go as to a jubilee. This temple possesses 
many lands and much revenue: it is a very great affair. 
This province has a king over it, who has not more than 
twelve years to reign from jubilee to jubilee. His manner 
of living is in this wise, that is to say : when the twelve 
years are completed, on the day of this feast there assemble 
together innumerable people, and much money is spent in 
giving food to Bramans. The king has a wooden scaffolding 
made, spread over with silken hangings : and on that day 
he goes to bathe at a tank with great ceremonies and sound 
of music, after that he comes to the idol and prays to it, and 
mounts on to the scaffolding, and there before all the people 
he takes some very sharp knives, and begins to cut off his 
nose, and then his ears, and his lips, and all his members, 
and as much flesh off himself as he can ; and he throws it 
away very hurriedly until so much of his blood is spilled 
that he begins to faint, and then he cuts his throat himself. 

t Gomp. Malay Bun|MUii. 
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And he performs this sacrifice to the idol, and whoever 
desires to reign other twelve years and undertake this mar- 
tytxlom for love of the idol, has to be present looking on at 
, this : and from that place they raise him up as king. 

SABL. 

Having left Qailacare, further along the coast, at ten 
leagues to the north-east, is another town called QaeV which 
belongs to the King of Golam : it is inhabited by Gentiles 
and great Moorish merchants, and is a seaport where many 

ships touch every year from Malabar, Cholmendel, and 
Bengala. They deal in all kinds of goods from all parts at 
this place. The Chetis of this city are great lapidaries and 
artists for setting"^ pearls, which fishery belongs to the King 
of Sahel, who has farmed it for many years forward to a 
very rich Moorish merchant, who is almost as important in 
the country as the king. And this person administers justice 
amongst the Moors, without the king's mixing himself up in 
it. Those who fish up the pearls, as has been said, fish all 
the week for themselves, and on the Friday for the owner 
of the boat ; and all of them together fish at the end of the 
season during which they are there a whole week for this 
Moor. The king of Colam lives always near this city, and is 
▼ery rich and powerful on account of his many men at arms, 
who are very good bowmen. He always has in his guard four 
or five hundred women, trained from girls to be archers : 
they are very active. He sometimes is at war with the 
King of Narsinga, who wishes to take his country, but he 
defends himself very well. 

> Oael in Ortelius and Homaimns, ths cedilla has been omitted in 
another part of this work. 
' Haeatios : this may alio mean dealers. 
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OHORMBNDBL. 

Twelve leagues further on the coast turns to the nortli, 
the country is called Cholmcnder/ and it extends seventy or 
eighty leagues along the coast. In it there are many Gentile 
cities, towns and villages, and it belongs to the King of 
Narsinga j it is a land abounding in rice, meat and wheat, 
and all sorts of vegetables, because it is a country which has 
very beautiful plains. And many ships of Malabar come 
here to load rice, and they bring goods from Cambay to this 
country, that is to say, copper, quicksilver, vermilion, 
pepper and other goods. And throughout all this Choi- 
mender much spice and drugs, and goods of Malaca, China, 
and Bengal are to be met with, which the Moorish ships 
bring here from those parts, since they do not venture to pass 
to Malabar from dread of the Portuguese. And although 
this country is very abundantly provided, yet if it should 
happen any year not to rain it fidls into such a state of 
* famine that many die of it, and some sell their own children 
for a few provisions, or I n- two or three fanoes, each of 
which will be worth thirty-six maravedis. And in these 
times the Malabars carry rice and cocoa nuts to them, and 
return with their ships laden with slaves, and all the chetis. 
Gentile merchants, who live throughout India, are natives of 
this country of Gholmender ; they are very sharp, great 
accountants^ and dexterous merchants. And many country- 
bom Moors, mercantile and seafaring men, live in the sea- 
ports. 

MATLBFUR. 

Further along this coast, which makes a bend to the north- 
west and then turns to the north-east, having left the Chol- 
mendel country, at a distance of twelve leagues there is a 
city almost uninhabited and very ancient, which is called 
Maylepur ; in former times it was a considerable place of the 
kingdom of Natsinga. In this city is buried the body of the 

* Oholmaadel, Oitelius. 
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apostle St. Thomas, in a small church near the sea. And 
the Christians of Gaolam, who are of his doctrine, say that 

when St. Thomas left Cuolam, on being persecuted by the 
Gentiles, he went with a few companions to that country, 
and settled in this city of Maylepur, which at that period 
was twelve leagues distant from the sea, whirli later eat 
away the land, and came in open it. And there he hegan 
to preach the £uth of Ghrist, to which he converted aome, 
whilst others persecuted and wished to hill him, and he 
separated himself from the people, and went ahont frequently 
among the mountains. And one day as he wandered ahont 
in that manner, a gentile hunter, with a bow, saw many 
peacocks together upon the ground in that mountain, and in 
the midst of them one very large and very handsome stand- 
ing upon a stone slab ; this hunter shot at it, and sent an 
arrow through its hody, and they rose up flying, and in the 
air it turned into the body of a man. And this hunter stood 
looking until he saw the body of the said apostle falL And 
he went to the city where he related that miracle to the 
governors, who caiuc to see it, and they found that it was 
indeed the body of St. Thomas, and then they went to see 
the place where he had been, wounded, and they saw two 
impressions of human feet marked on the slab, which he 
left impressed when he rose wounded.^ And when the 
governors of the country saw so great a miracle^ they said 

' This story is evidently of Hindu origin, since the peacock is respected 
by the Hindus. It also in some measure confirms tlio antiquity of the 
establishment of Christianity in India, which from this story must have 
been established before the arrival in India of any of the Nestorian 
priests: sines thsj came from a oonntiy where the peacoek is associated 
witii the devfl, espedslly amongst the de?il>worflhiping Tesidys, who 
have got a peaoock for sn idol, wiiich vss seen sad deeeribed by Mr. 
Layard. Many of their superstitions come down from the Manicheea 
of the second century. Besides tliis, I have seen an Arabic description 
of auimul:^ written in Syria, in which the peacock is described as the 
first creature expelled out of Paradise, on account of its pride. This 
idea and the Yezidy love for it, probably have a common origin. 
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this man was holy, and we did not believe him ; and they 
took him and baried him in the church where he now is, 

and they brought the stone upon which he left the said foot- 
marks, and they placed it close to his grave ; and they say 
that on burying him they could never put his right arm in 
the tomb, and it always remained outside ; and if they 
buried him entirely, next day they found the arm above the 
earth, and so they let it be. The Christians, his disciples 
and companions who bailt the said church, and the Gentiles 
already held him for a saint, and honoured him greatly. He 
remained thus with his arm ontside of the grave for a long 
time, and they say that many people came there from many 
quarters in pilgrimage,^ and that some Chinese came also, 
who wished to cut off his arm and carry it away as a relic, 
and that when they were about to strike at it with a sword, 
he withdrew his arm inside, they say, and it was never seen 
again. So he remains still in that hermitage, very humbly, 
and lighted up by the grace of Grod, because the Moors and 
Gentiles light him up, each one saying that he is something 
belonging to them. And the house and church are ordered 
in our fashion, with crosses on the altar, and at the top of 
the vault a great wooden cross, and peacocks for a device : 
this church is much deteriorated. Ail round it there is much 
brushwood, and a poor Moor takes care of that building and 
begs alms for it, and for the lamp, which still continues 
burning. The Christians of India sdil go there as pilgrims, 
and carry away thence as relics some little pellets of earth 
of the tomb of this blessed apostle* 

PALECATE. 

Further on this coast goes forty-three leagues to the north- 
east and twelve leagues to the north, there is another city of 

> Romeria : this word here translated pilgrimage, means a visit to a 
shrine or holy place, and is inferior to peiSgrbisgs : it implies a shorter 
distance, and is equivalent to siaret. 
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the kingdom of Narsinga, inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, 
great and rich merchants, it is called Palecate,^ and is a 
harbour at which many Moorish ships touch, coming from 
divers parts with all kinds of goods. It also has much trade 
with the interior of the kingdom, and they sell there many 
jewels which are hrought from Peyga, especially rubies and 
spinel-rabies of a good quality, and much musk. These 
jewels may be had for very little there, by whoever knows 
how to buy well. The King of Narsynga keeps his goveraors 
in this city, and collectors tff his revenues. In this place 
they make many good coloured cotton stuffs which are 
worth much in Malaca, Peigu, and Samatra, also in the 
kingdom of Guzurate and Malabar they are much valued 
for the clothing both of Moors and Gentiles. Copper, quick- 
silver, vermilion, opium, and many Cambay goods fetch a 
good price, so also scarlet doth, coral, saffiron, velvets from 
Mekkah, and rose water. 

THB M0X7NTAIV OF DIGUIRMALV. 

Having passed this city of Palecate further along the 
coast which trends to north-east by north as far as Marepata, 
a distance of a hundred and forty leagues, in which there 
are many other places belonging to the kingdom of Narsynga, 
as far as the kingdom of Horisa. 

J 

KINGDOM OF 0R18SA. 

Further on after passing Marepata, along the coast which 
trends from hence to north-east by east, the kingdom of 
Horisa commences. It is of the Gentiles, very good fighting 
men, and the king is frequently at war with the king of 
Narsynga, and is powerful in the numbers of his foot soldiers. 
The greater part of his country is withdrawn from the sea, 
and has few seaports and little trade. His territory extends 
seventy leagues along the coast as far as the river Ganges, 

> Faleacate^ Orttliiu. 

K 
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which they call Gnenga,^ and on the other aide of this river 
commences the kingdom of Bengala, with which he is some- 
times at war. And all the Indians go in pilgrimage to this 
river to bathe in it, saying that with this they all become 
safe, because it issues from a fountain which is in the terres- 
trial paradise. This river is very great and magnificent, it 
ia studded on both banka with opulent and noble cities of 
the Gentilea. Between this river and the Eafraies are the 
first and the second India, a territory very abundant and 
well provided, very healthy and temperate, and from this 
river further on to Malaca is the third India, according as 
the Moors say. 



Having passed the river Granges, along the coast twenty 
leagues to north-east by east and twelve leagues to the 
south-west, and then twelve leagues to the east until reach- 
ing the river Paralem,' is the kingdom of Bengala, in which 
there are many towns, both in the interior and on the sea- 
coast. Those of the interior arc inhabited by Gentiles, sub- 
ject to the King of Bengal, who is a Moor ; and the sea- 
ports are inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom 
there is much trade in goods and much shipping to many 
parts, because this sea is a gulf which enters towards the 
north, and at its inner extremity there is a very great city 
inhabited by Moors which is called Bengala,' with a very 

' Quenga, OrteHus ; it should be Qunga. 

** Ganges, no qual 08 seus habitadores 
Morrem banhados, tendo pov otrtMS» 
Que inda que sejrio grandes peccadores, 
£sta agua saucta os lava, e da pureza." — Lusiad. x, 121. 

* III OrtsHnB thise is a plaee «aUsd Andwn, east of Bengala. 

* Bsngah, Ottdlus, and on the same apot In Homaainis Ohatigan ; 
in vnr maps Ohittagong, which name was ohangad hj th« Moghnls in 
160Q to Islam Abad. 



" Vg Cathigfto cidado das m el h ores 
Pe Bengala provincia ; que se preza 
Do abundante ; mas olha, que est4 posta 
Paia 0 Anstro de aqui vizaaa a eosfea.**— Lusiad. z,sta&. 121. 



BENGAL. 
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good harbour. Its inhabitants are white iiicn and well 
formed. Many foreigners from various partn live in this 
city^ both Arabs and Persiantf Abyssinians^ and Indians, 
who congregate here on accoiint of the country being yery 
fertile and of a temperate climate. They are all great mer- 
chants, and own large ships of the same bnild as those of 
Mekkahf and others of the Chinese build which they call 
jungos, which are Tery large and carry a Tery considerable 
cargo. With these ships they navigate to Cholmcndcr, Mala- 
bar, Cambay, Peigu, Tarnasari, Saraatra, Ceylon, and Malaca; 
and they trade in all kinds of goods, from many places to 
others. There is much cotton in the country, and sugar 
eane plantations, and very good ginger and much long pep- 
per. They mana&ctore many kinds of stn£Es» extremely 
fine and delicate^ coloured for their own nse, and white for 
trade to all parts ; they call them saravetis, and they are 
excellent for women's head gear, and much valued for that 
purpose: the Arabs and Persians make caps of this stuff, in 
such great quantities, that every year they fill several ships 
with them for different places. And they make others which 
they call mamuna, and others duguza, and others chautar, 
and others called topan and sanabafos which are the most 
▼alued for their shirts, and which are Tery durable. They 
axe all of the length of twenty cubits, very little more or less, 
and in this city they are all at a low price. They are spun 
by a man with a wheel and woven. White sugar of yery 
good quality is made in this city, but they do not know how 
to join it to make loaves, and so they pack it up in powder 
in stuff covered over with raw hide, well sewn up. They 
load many ships with it and export it for sale to all parts. 
And when these merchants were accustomed to go freely 
l^Id without dread to the parts of Malabar and Cambay with 
their ships, the quintal of this sugar was worth two ducats 
and a half in Malabar, and a good sinabafo was worth two 

t Abaris. 
n2 
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ducats^ aod a piece of mnslin, for women's caps three hun- 
dred maravedis ; and a chautar of the best quality six hnn- 

dred maravedis. And those who brought them gained 
much money. They likewise make many preserves in this 
city of Bengal, very good ones of ginger, and of oranges, 
lemons and other fruits which grow in the country. There 
are also in this country many horses^ cows and sheep, and 
all other meats in great abundances and very extremely 
' large hens. The Moorish merchants of this city go into the 
interior of the oountry and buy many Gentile children of 
their fathers and mothers, or of others who steal them, and 
castrate them, cortandole todo de manera que quedan 
rasos como la palma de la mano. Some of them die of 
it, and those who recover they bring them up very well, 
and sell them as merchandiiie for twenty or thirty ducats 
each to the Persians, who value them much as guards to 
their wives and houses.^ The respectable Moors of this 
city go dressed in long morisco shirts reaching to the instep^ 
white and of slight texture, and underneath some cloths 
wrapped round below the waist, and over the shirt a silken 
sash round the waist, and a dagger set with silver ; they 
wear many jewelled rings on their fingers, and fine cotton 
caps on their heads. They are luxurious people, who eat 
and drink a great deal, and have other bad habits. They 
bathe frequently in large tanks which they have in their 
houses : they have many servants, and have each of them 
three or four wives, and as many more as they can maintain. 
They keep them very much shut up and very richly dressed 
and adorned with silks and jewels set in gold ; they go out 
at night to visit one another and to drink wine, and hold 
festivals and marriage feasts. They make various kinds of 
wine in this country, chiefly of sugar and palm trees, and 

' The employment of eunuchs was forbidden by the Prophet, since 
their employment induced people to sapply (he donaad. Hidajah, 
vol. It, p. 121. 
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also of many other things. The women are very fond of 
these wines, and are much accustomed to them. They are 
great musicians both in singing and playing on instruments. 
The men of the common people wear short white shirts half 
way down the thigh, and drawers, and very small head 
wraps of three ojr four turns; all of them are shod with 
leather, some with shoes, others with sandals, very well 
worked, sewn with silk and gold thread. The king is a 
great lord and very ricli, he possesses much country in- 
habited by Gentiles, of whom every day many turn Moors, 
to obtain the favour of the king and governors. This king 
possesses more territory further on the before named gulf, 
inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, both inland and on the 
sea coast, which turns to the south. 

KINGDOM OF BERMA. 

Having passed the kingdom of Bengala, along the coast 
which turns to the south, there is another kingdom of 
Gentiles called Berma.^ In this there are no Moors, nor 
are there sea ports which can be made use of for trade in 
merchandise. The people of this kingdom are black men 
and go naked, for they only cover their middles with cotton 
cloths. They have their idolatries and houses of prayer. 
They frequently are at war with the King of Pcigu. We 
have no further information respecting this country because 
it has no shipping. It is only known that it borders on the 
kingdom of Bengala on one side, and on the kingdom of 
Peigu on the other. And it has a gulf in the middle which 
enters the country in a direction north-east by east forty 
leagues, and is fourteen leagues wide at the mouth and twenty 
leagues wide further in, and in the middle of it is a large island 
which is thirty-six leagues long and from four to ten leagues 
broad. 

> Verma, OrktUiu and Ramusio. 
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KRB CAN OUT.' 

Inland of this kingdom of Berma towards the north is 
another kingdom of Gentiles, very large and which has no 

sea ports. It also borders on the kingdom of Bengal and 
the kingdom of Ava, and it is called Ere can guy. The 
king and people of this kingdom arc Gentiles. It is said 
that this king possesses many cities and towns^ and horses 
and elephants. These elephants are brought from the king- 
dom of Peigu. These people are brown men^ naked from 
the waist upwards, and wrapped round below the waist 
with cotton and nlk cloths; they use many ornaments of 
gold and silver. They venerate idols and have large houses 
of prayer.* This king is very rich in money, and powerful 
from the number of his men at arms : he is often at war 
with his neighbours, and some of them obey him against 
their wills, and render him tribute. He lives in great luxury, 
and possesses very good houses in all the towns where he 
resides, which have got many pools of water, green and 
shady gardens, and good trees. They have also got many 
women at their -caprice, and have no law of marriage. In 
twelve towns of his kingdom he has twelve first-rate palaces 
in iHiich he has many women brought up; that is, in each 
of these cities he has a governor who each year takes twelve 
girls born in that year, daughters of persons of the highest 
rank and the prettiest to be found ; and he has them care- 
fully brought up at the expense of the king, in these palaces, 
up to the age of twelve years ; they are very well dressed, 
and taught thoroughly to dance and sing and play on musi<»d 
instruments; in this way each palace constantly contains 
many of them of tender age. And at the end of the year the 
governor conducts to the king at whatever place he may be 
at, twelve damsels of the age of twelve years. The king 
orders them to be well dressed and to have the name of each 

1 Aracangil, Litibou edit- 
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one written on their dotheB, and the next morning he orders 
them to be sent up to a terrace in the sun^ and there remain 
fasting until midday. And they perspire so much with the 
heat of the son that their clothes become damp, and then 

tlic king orders them to be taken to a room where they 
change their clothes. And the damp garments which they 
have thrown off are all carried to the king, who smells them, 
and those which do not smell bad he keeps for himself, and 
those which smell bad from the perspiration he makes a pre- 
sent of to those of his courtiers who are there present, as also 
the damsek who had worn them, who are known by the 
names written on the clothes. The other damseb whose 
clothes did not smell ill from the perspiration the king keeps 
for himself.* And thus he is always accustomed to do, and in 
this way they bring to him from all these twelve cities a 
hundred and forty-four girls, whom he distributes in the 
manner above described. And he has many amusements in 
the way of hunting, games, music, feasting and other things. 

f£YGU. 

Betuming to the sea coast, alter passing the kingdom of 
Berma, towards the south and south-east, there is another 
kingdom of Gentiles, very wealthy, well supplied with eyery- 

thing, and of great trade ia merchandise by sea. It is called 
Peygu,^ and extends §eventy-five leagues. This kingdom 
has three or four sea ports in which are many Moorish and 
Gentile inhabitants, who are very great merchants. And the 
actual city of Feigu is seven or eight leagues distant from 
the sea,^ on the arm of a very great river which runs through 

* Here Ramusio adds : And thej say that by this trial they know 
which of them sm healthy and of a good tempemmoit** 

' FtgOf Ortelius and Bamntio. 

* The Dieoo. Oeogo. Univmal, Barcelona, itata the distance at twelve 
leagues, as this work is chiefly translated from French authorities, these 
distances would agree, aad the river deposit may have increased the 
dibtanoe. 
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tbis kingdom^ and conies from some very high mountains. 
Daring certain months of the year there is so great an 
increase of water, that the river leaves its bed and irrigates 
a large extent of land, from which a great deal of rice is 

gathered. They ship from these ports a great quantity of 
provisions in vessels which have three or four high masts, 
which they call jungos, for Malaca, Samatara, and other 
parts, and amongst other things much rice is shipped, and 
cane sugar, brown and loaf. Many Moorish ships from 
different parts assemble at these ports of Peigu, and bring 
thither much cloth of Cambay and Palacate, coloured cottons 
and silks, which the Indians call patola, which are worth a 
good deal there ; they also bring opium, copper, scarlet 
cloth, coral in strings, in branches, and polished, quicksilver, 
vermilion, rose water, and a few drugs from Cambay. In 
this kingdom they ship very fine lac which grows there. 
There is much trade in cloves and mace and other Chinese 
goods, and musk and rubies, which come thither from in- 
land from a city called Ava, of which mention will be made 
hereafter. The people of this kingdom go undreBsed, they 
only cover their middles. They are not warlike, and possess 
few weapons, and those wretched ones. They are very 
volaptuous, y traen en los capirotes de sns miembros unos 
cascaveles redondos cosydos soldados cntre la came y el 
cuero por hazerselos mayores, algunos traen tres, y 
algunos cinco, y algunos syete, y dellos de oro y de plata, 
y otros de metal, los quales les van sonando de que 
andan y an lo por mucha gentileza y las mugeres huelgan 
mucho con ellos y no quieren hombres que no los tengan, y 
los que mas honrados son, esos los traen mas y mayores. 
(7%s Lisbon ediUon continues: e nom diga mais deste cdstume 
pola desonestidade.)^ The king is called the King of the 
"White Elephant, and in tbis kingdom there are very high 

> This is also related by Nicolo Conti, India in the JB'ifteeatli Ceatury, 
Hakluyt Society. 
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mountains where many wild elephants are bred ; and they 
have a rule to catch one every day, and the king orders food 
to be sent them and has them brought up* He has a great 
quantity of them which he sells to merchants who come there 
to buy them^ to take them to Pelecate« whence they go on to 
Narsynga, Malabar and Cambaya. There are likewise many 
small horses which go at an amble, which they make great 
use of; they also have horses on which they ride a la bastarda/ 
and with these and the elephants, and infantry, they carry 
on war. There are also many sheep and swine, wild and 
domestic in this kingdom^ and the people are great sports- 
men and hunters. 

MARTAYAN. 

In this same kingdom of Pcygu towards Malaca, there 
are three or four seaports, of which I do not know the name, 
amongst them is one very good sea port called Martaban,^ 
which is seyenty-five leagues to the south south-east firom the 
before-mentioned gulf. Many ships touch at it, and trade 
there and stow provisions and other goods, especially lac of 
a very good quality, which grows in the country itself; and 
the Moors of Persia and India call it lucomartaban. And it 
also grows in the country of Narsinga, but not so good as 
this : they say of this lac that it is gum of trees, others say 
that it grows on the slender branches of the trees, just as in 
our parts the berries grow. And this explanation appears 
the most natural. And so they bring it in small sticks, which 
naturally cannot produce so much gum. In this town of 
Martaban very large and beautiful porcelain vases are made, 
and some of glazed earthenware, of a black colour, which 
are highly valued amongst the Moors, and they export them 
as merchandise, and they also carry away from this country 
much benjuy in large loaves. 

* Ssddls between d la ginetay a high saddle and short stirmpi, and 
A la hrida, long stirrups and hardly any saddle at all. 
' Martabam, Orielius. 
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AVA. 

Inland beyond this kingdom of Peigu between the king- 
dom of Daran cangni and the kingdom of Dansiam, to the 
east there is another kingdom of Grentiles which has a king 
who resides in a yery great and opulent city called Ava,^ 

eight days' journey from the sea ; a place of rich merchants^ 
in which there is a great trade of jewels, rubies, and spinel- 
rubies, which are gathered in this kingdom. Many foreign 
merchants flock thither from many parts to buy these jewels, 
and likewise much musk which is found there. And the 
king commands all to be gathered for himself, and sells it 
himself to the merchants of the country who sell it to the 
foreign merchants. The merchants bring there for sale 
quicksilver^ vermilion, coral, copper, safiron, rose-water, 
opinm, scarlet doth, coloured velvet from Hekkah, and many 
other things from the kingdom of Oambay, and the jewels 
and musk are sold here at a low price in exchange for these 
goods. These rubies and spinel-rubies are found in the 
mountains and banks of rivers, by making many holes, and 
mines where they find these spinel-rubies ; and on the sur- 
face of the earth and underneath it the rubies arc found. 
The men of the country are very skilful lapidaries who know 
and cut them welL The musk is found in some small white 
animals, like gazelles, and they have teeth like elephants, but 
small. 

These animals are born with sorts of tumours under the 
belly and the breast, and these ripen, and after they are 
mature and have formed like matter, they have so much 
itching in them that they go to rub themselyes against the 
trees, and the drops which fall from these tumours are of the 
best and most excellent musk, and the hunters, who pursue 
them with dogs and nets and other snares, follow their tracks 
by the smell, and they find these grains of fine musk, and 

* Ava, Ortolius. 
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by following them they catch them alive, and bring them to 
houses appointed for that purpose, where they entirely cut 
off these tamoms with the skin, and they let them dry. 
These m the genuine musk pouches^ of which very few are 
exported, because they falsify them, and they do it in this 
way. It must be known that on taking it from the living 
animal, they place many leeches on the wounds, and allow 
ihem to gorge themseWes with blood, and when faU they 
put them in the sun to dry, and of these they put so many 
that the animal falls dead without any blood, and afterwards 
they skin it, and with the skin they make several counterfeit 
pouches, which look like the real ones. Having pounded 
the leeches and reduced them to powder ; with the powder 
they make grains in their hands, and add one weight of good 
musk taken from the real pouches, to a hundred of this 
blood of the leeches, and having mixed up the whole, they 
fill with it the oounterfeit pouches, and they look very good. 
And they also esteem it in these parts as very fine, because 
the merchautb through whose hands it passes adulterate it 
still further. The real musk is so strong that on putting it 
to the notitrils it causes the blood to issue. In this kingdom 
there are many elephants, horses and men devoted to war : 
and it is a country well supplied with provisions. 



CAFBLAN. 

Further inland than the said kingdom of Ava, at five days* 

journey to the south-east is another city of Gentiles which 
has a ruler who is subject to the said King of Ava. This 
city is called Capelan,^ and all round it are likewise found 
many and excellent rubies, which they bring to sell at the 
city and fair of Ava, and which are better than those of Ava. 

■ Capelau, Ortolius, near the mouth of the river Moaain. 
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KINGDOM OF AN81AM. 

Having passed the kingdom of Peigu, further along tlie 
coast to the south south-cast towards Malaca, eighty-seven 
leag-ues from Mai taban towards Malaca, and further on in the 
country is the kingdom of Ansiam/ which is of the Gentiles. 
And the king is a Gentile and a great ruler, and inland his 
borders are from this coast unto the other side, which is the 
coast of China : and he has seaports on both sides. He is 
the lord of many people both horse and foot, and of many 
elephants. And he does^not allow any Moor to bear arms in 
his country. And from the kingdom of Peigu as far as a city 
which has a seaport, and is named Tanasery,- there are a 
hundred leagues. In this city there are many Moorish and 
Gentile merchants, who deal in all sorts of goods, and own 
ships, with which they navigate to Bengal, Malaca, and other 
parts. In the inland parts of this kingdom there grows 
much good benjuy, which is a resin of trees which the Moors 
call luban javi,' and it is of two kinds, that is to say, one 
which does not smell except in the fire, and the other of 
much scent, of which the good and gename storax is made 
in the Levant, before extracting from it the oil, which in the 
Levant is extracted from it. And many ships of Moors and 
from other parts congregate at this port of Tanasary, and 
bring them copper, quicksilver, vermilion, scarlet cloth, 
silks, coloured velvets from Mekkah, saffron, coral, wrought 
and in strings, rosewater from Mekkah in little bottles of 
tinned copper, and it is sold by weight with the bottle ; 
opium, Cambay stnflb, and all these goods fetch a high price 
at this place* 

QVBDA, TOWN OP THB KINOAOM OF ANSTAK. 

Having left this town of Tanasery further along the coast 
towards Malaca there is another seaport of the kingdom of 

1 £^,OrtelittB. * Tanaiani, Ortslius. * Java firankhioeiiMyin Anlrie. 
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Ansiam, which is called Queda,' in which also there is much 
shipping, and great interchange of merchandise. And many 
ships of the Moors and from other parts come there. Very 
good pepper grows in the conntryy which they carry to 
Malaca, and thence to China. This King of Ansiam has 
three other sea ports between Malaca and Tenasery^ of which 
I do not know the names, and he possesses many cities, ^ 
towns, and other Tillages. Throughout the country in the 
interior the people are Gentiles, and Moors do not enter 
there, and if at any time any Moor goes there to trade with 
them, they do not permit him to carry arms. There is much 
gold in this kingdom which is collected in the country, 
particularly in the lordship of Fani, which is beyond Malacca 
towards China, and has always belonged to the Inngdom of 
Siam, nntil now that it has risen up against it, and does not 
obey it, but has rather placed itself in subjection to the King 
of Malacca. And so likewise in this kingdom of Siam, there 
is another lordship and country of Gentiles, in subjection to 
it, which is called Sara hangor,^ in which there is much tin, 
which they carry to the city of Malacca as merchandise, and 
hence they carry it to all parts. The king and people of 
the kingdom of Ansyam, who are Gentiles,* greatly hononr 
their idols, and have many customs different from those of 
the other nations. They go naked from the waist upwards, 
and some wear small jackets of silk stuffs. The country is 
very well supplied with provisions, flesh of domestic and 

> Qaeda, Ortelias ; Keddsh, Malay State bibutaiy to Siam, it deriTes 
its name from the Arabic, a cup. B«maiio and Lisbon edit., Quedaa. 

" Olha Tavay cidade, onde comefa 
De Sjao o largo imperio tao comprido 
Tenessary, Queda, que he so cabega 

Das que jumienta aly tern produzido ; 

Mays avante fareys que se conhe^a 

Malaca, per Emperio ennobrecido, 

Onde toda a provincia domar grande, 

Suas mercadorias ricas mande." — Lusiadas, x, stansa 123. 
' Paam, Ortelius ; Pahang, now an independent Malay State. 
' Not in Ortelius ; Salangore, an independent Malay ^tate. 
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wild animals, aud rice. They have many horses of a small 
breed, and much fruit of various qualities. The men are 
great hunters and sportsmea. In the interior of the country 
towards China, there it another kingdom of Gentiles which 
U in obedience to him» (the King of Siam) and there, when 
a relation or a friend dies, thej eat him roasted before a great 
fire in the middle of a field, where ihey set up three 
poles stack in the earth, and between them a ehain with two 
hooks of iron, and they bring the body of the man who has 
died of illness or of any other death, and they hang him up 
there by the hams, roasting him, and his children and rela- 
tions are there bewailing him, and after he is well roasted 
they take wine in cups, and they have knives with which 
they all cut from the body and eat of it, weeping all the 
while, and they drink their wine ; and the nearest relations 
begin first to eat, and in this manner they finish eating him, 
and leave only the bones, which they bum afterwards ; and 
they say that they give such a burial to their relations on 
account of their being of their own flesh, and that they can- 
not be any where better buried than in their bodies.' And 
in all the kingdom of Ansyam they burn the dead bodies, 
because that is the custom of all the Gentile countries. 

XmODOM AITD OITT OP MALAOCA. 

The said kingdom of Ansyane throws out a great point 
of land into the sea/ which makes there a cape, where the 

• " V6 no8 remotos montcs outras gcntes 

Que Gueos se cham^ do selvages vidfts ; 
Hunuuia came comem, mas a sua 

oom feno aidente^ uaanfa crua." 

Lusiad^ atenzft 186. 

* *^ Mas na ponta da tierra Gingapura 

Verita, onde o eaminlio Im naos se estreyta, 

De aqui tornando a costa li Cynosura 

Se encurva, e para a Aurora se endereyta. 

Ves Pam, Patkne re^nos, e aiongura - 

De Sjrfio, que estes, • outrof mays Mgeyla. 

Olha 0 rio Menao, que se derrama 

Do graude lago, que Chiamaj se chama." 

Loiisdey z, staasa 1S5. 
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sea returns again towards China to the north ; in this pro- 
montory is a small kingdom in which there is a large city 
called Malaca ; and in former times it belonged to the king- 
dom of Ansyam. And the Moors of the town and foreign 
Moors> established dieir trade in Uiis eity, in which they 
increased so much in wealth, that they revolted with the 
country and caused the neighbouring inhabitants to turn 
Moors, and they set up a Moorish king over them, without 
paying further obedience to the said King of Ansyam. 
Many Moorish merchants reside in it, and also Gentiles, 
particolarly Chetis, who are natives of Cholmendel : and 
they are all very rich and have many large ships, which 
diey call jungos. They deal in all sorts of goods in difierent 
parts, and many other Moorish and Gentile merchants flock 
thither from other eotmtries to trade ; some in ships of two 
masts from China and other places, and they bring thither 
much silk in skeins,^ many porcelain vases, damasks, 
brocades, satins of many colours, they deal in musk, rhubarb, 
coloured silks, much iron, saltpetre, fine silver, many pearls 
and seed pearl, chests, painted fans, and other toys, pepper, 
wormwood,^ Cambay stuffii, scarlet cloths, saHron, coral 
polished and rough, many staffs of Falecate, of coloured 
cotton, others white from Bengal, vermilion, quicksilver, 
opium and other merchandise, and drags from Cambay; 
amongst which there is a drug which we do not possess and 
which they call pnchd, and another called cach6, and another 
called magican, which are gall nuts, which they bring from 
the Levant to Cambay, by way of Mekkah, and they are 
worth a great deal in China and Java. There also come 
thither many ships from Java, which have four masts, very 
different from ours, and of very thick wood. When these 

> The Lisbon edition has ftUia^ and explains the word in a note as 

traiibiatcd above. 

' Bocten^o is tlw old woid for ajenco, absinthe, or it nay be the old 
fozm of incenao, incense. 
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become old they fish^ them with other new planks, and in 
this manner they carry three or four coverings of planking 
one above the other ; and the sails are of woven osiers,^ and 
the cordage of the same* These bring much rice, meat of 
cows, sheep, pigs and deer, dried and salted, many chickens, 
garlic and onions. They also bring thither many weapons 
for sale, that is to say, lances, daggers and swords, worked 
with inlaid metal and of very good steel, they bring like- 
wise cubebs and a yellow die which they call cazunba, and 
gold which is produced in Java. They bring their wives 
and children in these ships, and there are some mariners 
whose wiyes and children never leave the ship to go on 
shore, nor have any other dwelling, but there are bom and 
die. From this place many ships sail to the Molucca Islands, 
which will be mentioned farther on, to ship cloves, and they 
carry there as merchandise Cambay cloths, and all sorts of 
cottons, silks, and other stuffs of Palacate and Bangala, 
quicksilver, tin, copper unwrought and wrought into bells, 
and in a coin which they bring from China, like ceutis'^ of 
Portugal, pierced in the middle, pepper, porcelain, garlic 
and onions, with other things and drugs from Cambay ; and 
they traffic much in them. So they nayigate in these ships 
to other islands which are scattered over all the sea, that is 
to say, to Timor, whence they bring white sandal, which the 
Indians make great use of; and they carry to them iron, 
hatchets, knives, swords, cloths of Palacate and Cambay, 
copper, quicksilver, vermilion, tin and lead, little beads from 
Cambay of all sorts. And in exchange for these things they 
carry away the before named sandal, honey, wax, slaves ; 
and at the Isles of Bandam they ship nutmeg and mace. 

> Ths Englieh word to fiih a mast or fishing rod, oomei tnm the 
Spanish w<nd uied here, fajar % aneiently pioiunmoed as the Oatslan 
lyzar, to wrap or wind a «adi, to swathe. 

* Battan. 

' Small coins, three ceutis make one blanca, an ancient coin. Escuela 
de leer letras Antiguas, p. 207 : not in the dictionaries. 
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These islands supply themselves with goods from Cambay. 
These ships also fetch pepper from Samatra, silk in skeins, 
benjaj, and fine gold; and from other islands they fetch 
camphor and aloes wood; and they also navigate to Tanasery^ 
Pcygu^ Bengala, Pa1ecate> Cholmender* Malabar^ Gamhay^ 
and Aden^ with all kinds of goods, so that this city of Malaca 
is the richest trading port and possesses the most valuable 
merchandise, and most numerous shipping and extensive 
traffic, that is known in all the world. And it has got such 
a quantity of gold that the great merchants do not estimate 
their property, nor reckon otherwise than by bahars of gold, 
which are four quintals each bahar. There are merchants 
among them who will take up singly three or four ships 
laden with very valuable goods, and will supply them with 
cargo from their own property. They are very well made 
men, and likewise the women, they are of a brown colour, 
and go bare from the waist upwards, and from that down- 
wards cover themselves with silk and cotton cloths, and they 
wear short jackets half way down the thigh of scarlet cloth, 
and silk, cotton or brocade stuffs ; and they are girt with 
belts, and carry daggers in their waists wrought with rich 
inlaid work, these they call querix*' And the women dress 
in wraps of silk stuffs, and short shirts much adorned with 
gold and jewellery, and have long beautiful hair. These 
people have many mosques, and when they die they bury 
. their bodies. Their children inherit from them. They live 
in large houses, and have their gardens and orchards, and 
pools of water outside the city for their recreation. They 
have got many slaves who are married with wives and 
children. These slaves live separately and serve them when 
they have need of them. These Moors who are named 
Malayos are very polished people, and gentlemen, musical, 
gallant, and well proportioned. The Chety merchants from 
Cholmcndcl are for the most part stout and corpulent, Tiiry 

' Kris, 
o 
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also go bare from the waist upwards. In this city there are 
also many people from Java dwelling in it ; they are small 
stout men, whose breasts and &ces are long and ill formed. 

They are Moors and go bare from the waist upwards, and 
wear cloths ill put on from the waist downwards. They 
wear nothing on their hends, and their hair is curled with 
art, and some of them are shaved. They arc ingenious and 
subtle in all their work, and very cunning and treacherous, 
and of little truth, daring in all mischief, and unto death. 
They have very good arms and fight valiantly. There are 
some of them who if they fall ill of any severe illness, vow 
to God that if they remain in health they will of their own 
accord seek another more honourable death for his service,^ 
and as soon as thev ^et well thcv take a daEfsrer in their 
hands and go out into the streets and kill as many persons 
as they meet, both men, women and children, in such wise 
that they go like mad dogs, killing until they are killed. 
These are called amueo. And as soon as they see them 
begin this work, they cry out saying, amuco, amuco,*in order 
that people may take care of themselves, and they kill them 
with dagger and spear thrusts. Many of these Javans live 
in this city with wives and children and property. This 
city possesses very good water and fruit, and is very 
healthy. Other provisions are brought from outside. The 
King of Malaca has got much treasure, and a large revenue 
from the duties which he collects. To him the lord of Pam- 
made himself tributary, who was a ruler in the kingdom of 
Ansyam, and he raised himself up against it In this 
country of Pam much gold of inferior quality is found. This 
country of Malaca was discovered by Diego Lopez de 

* This passsge fixes tk« Hindu origin of running amok, vhiek from 
this seems to have been connected with the worship of Shiva or Bhowani. 
Now it would he difficult to get any other explanation than that of od^^^ 
custom. 

* The Barcelona IMS. has plainly Amuco, which is correct. Ramiisio 
has Amnios, and the Lisbon edition Quanicio. 
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Sequeyra, a Portuguese gentleman, and after it was dis- 
covered the Moors of the country took certain Portuguese 
and merchandise by stratagem,^ and killed some, on account 
of which Alfonso de Alborquerqne, Captain General of the 
King of Portugal in the Indies, moved his fleet, and went 
against Malaca to avenge this event, and he attacked and 
took it by assault, and drove out the King of Malaca, not- 
withstanding that the Moors made a vigorous defence with 
artillery, spears, arms, guns, and arrows, and with elephants 
armed with wooden castles, in which were good soldiers with 
their weapons. So that the merchants and traders of this 
city surrendered into subjection to the King of Portugal, 
without any vexations being done to them. And the 
Portuguese immediately built a handsome fortress in this 
city, which entirely commands the town and all its trade, as 
it was before. Much spoil was taken in this city, and great 
wealth from those wlio bad fled. The ruler of Pam, the lord 
of a gold mine, on knowing that Malaca was in subjection 
to the King of Portugal, at once sent an ambassador to this 
Captain Major General, offering obedience to the King of 
Portugal. 

ARCUIF£LAOO OF MALACA. 

In front of the before named island of Samatra across the 
Gulf of the Ganges, are five or six small islands, which have 
very good water and ports for ships, they are inhabited by 

Gentiles, poor people, they are called Niconbar," and they 
find in them very good amber, which they carry thence to 
Malaca and other parts, 

ISLAND OF SAMATRA. 

Having passed these islands near the Cape of Malaca, 

^ Thirty men according to other accounts. 

* Nioobur, Ortelius' map of Asia, wad Niconui in map of India; Ra- 
muflio, NaTacar. 

o 
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about twenty leagues to the south' there is a large and very 
beautifal islaod which is called Samatara,^ which has in cir- 
cumference seven hundred leagues reckoned by the Moors., 
vho have sailed all round it : and it has many seaports and 
kingdoms of Moors and Gentiles. The Moors live in the 
seaports, and the Gentiles in the interior of the country. 
The principal kins^dom of the Moors is called Pedir."* Much 
vcrv good pepper grows in it, which is not so strong or so 
fine as that of Malabar. Much silk is also grown there, but 
not so good as the silk of China. Another kingdom is called 
Hirahem,^ and another Paser,^ and another Campar,^ another 
Andraguide,^ another Manancabo,^ where much fine gold is 
collected, which is taken thence to Malaca, most of it in dust ; 
and another kingdom called Haru, of Gentiles, who eat 
human flesh, and any person whom they can catch, they eat 
liiui without ;mv mercy. And it also contains many other 
kingdoms of Gentiles in the interior of the country. In 
some parts of this island there grows much benjuy, pepper, 
and long pepper, camphor, and some ginger, and wax. Many 
ships sail to this island for these goods. Cloths and goods 
from Cambay are worth a good deal in it, and so also coral, 
quicksilver, rose-water, dried fish from Maldiu. These 
Moors are very disloyal, and often kill their kings and set 
up others wlio ate move powerful. The King of Portugal 
has a fortress in this ii,land, and trade. And having passed 
Samatara towards Java there is the island of Suuda,^ in 
which there is much good pepper, and it has a king over it, 
who, they say, desires to serve the King of Portugal. They 
ship thence many slaves for China. 

I Medio giorno, Italian. * Samotra and Sumatra, Ortelius. 

* Pedir, Ortdias. * Birasn, OrteliiM, on the norfch-west coast 

* Pasem and Paser, Ortelius ; Passam, Honutnniu.. 

* Camper, Ortelius and Homannut, between Siuk and Jambt 
^ Anidaragui, Ortelius ; Andragari, Homannus ; east ooaBl. 

Menancabo, Ortelius, soutb-WOBt coast. 

* Sunda, Ortelius. 
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JAVA MAJOR. 

Further on than this said isLTnd towards the westeru 
quarter and the south^ there are many islands small and 
great, amongst which there is one very large which they call 
Java the Great i^itU one hundred and twenty leagues dis- 
tant from the Cape of Malaca to the south south east, and it 
is inhahited by many Gentiles and Moors. And in its sea- 
ports there are many towns and villages and large settle- 
mciits of Moors, with Moorish kings. But they are all 
ohedient to the king of the island, who is a Gentile, and lives 
in the interior of the country, and is a great lord called 
Patevdara,-^ and sometimes some rebel against him, and after- 
wards he again subjugates them. Some of these Moorish 
rulers and inhabitants of Java desire to serve the King of 
Portugal, and others are ill affected towards him. They say 
that this island is the most abundant country in the world. 
There is in it much good rice, and various meats of all kinds, 
domestic and wild, they make in this place much dried and 
salted flesh for many parts. There grows in this island 
pepper, cinnamon, ginger, bamboos, cubebs, and gold. Its 
inhabitants are short and stout in stature with broad faces> 
Most of them go bare from the waist upwards, others wear 
silk clothes down to the middle of the thigh, and their beards 
thin the hair shaven on the top and curled upwards, they 
wear nothing on their heads, and say that nothing must be 
on their lieads, nor anything whatever, and il any person 
were to put his liand upon their head tliey would kill him : 
and they do not build houses with stories, in order that they 
may not walk over each other's heads. They are very proud 

' Ramusio has here traasl&fced BouUi>east, the liubou editiou has 

suuth-west. 

' Java Maior, Ortelius. it i^ still called Java Majur by tho Arabs. 
' Kamufiio, Palevdora ; Lisbon, Pateudru. 

* They look very liko Grim Tatars. * Raydas. 
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men, liars and treacherous ; very ingenious as carpenters and 
masonsy and very good artillerymen. They make in this 
country many ^uns and long muskets, and many other fire- 
works. And in all other parts they are much esteemed for 
this and as artillerymen. They have got many ships and 
great navigation, and many rowing galleys. They are great 
corsairs and mariners, and "they make many kinds of arms of 
good temper and of good steel, wrouglit with very pretty 
inlaid work of gold and ivory : they are great sorcerers and 
necromancers, and they make arms in certain places and 
hours, and they say that those cannot die by steel who wear 
them, and that they kill by drawing blood : and others of 
which they say that those who bear them cannot be con* 
quered. And they say that there are arms which they em- 
ploy eight or ten years to complete, watching for places, 
hours and minutes, disposed for these effects : and the kings 
prize and take great care of these. They are great sports- 
men and hunters, they have plenty of horses and many good 
hunting dogs, and birds of prey for the chase. When they 
go to hunt they take their wives with them in handsome carts 
with canopies and curtains ; and the kings and great lords 
also go in those carts, which are drawn by horses when they 
go hunting. The ladies are white and very pretty in figure 
and of pleasing countenances though rather long ; they sing 
well, are polished in manner, and are very industrious work- 
women. 

JAVA MINOR. 

Further out to sea five leagues to the east of the said island 
of Java Major is another island also very well supplied with 
provuions of all kinds, inhabited by Gentiles, with a Gentile 
king» and a language of its own. A few Moors subjects of 

the Gentile king live in the seaports. This island called 
amongst them Sunibava, and the Moors, Arabs, and Persians 
call it Java Minor.^ And after passing the said island there 

> Jam Minor, Orteliu^ now Bali, ihs inhabiUuits are still pagans ; 
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is another small island called O^e, and a fire always bums 
in the centre of it. They go mach on. horseback and are 
hunters, and the women take much care of the flocks. 

TIMOR. 

Having passed these islands of Java Major and Minor, 
forty-two leagues distant from Java Minor to the east south- 
east there are many other islands great and small, inhabited 
by Gentiles and by a few Moors, amongst which there is an 
island called Timor,^ which has a Gentile king, and a lan- 
guage of its own. Much white sandal grows there, and 
those who go for it carry as goods to this island iron hatchets, 
large and small, knives and swords, stufb from Oambay and 
Palecate, porcelain, small beads of all kinds, tin, quicksiWer 
and lead. They also ship in this island honey, wax, slaves, 
and some silver which is found in these islands. 

lijLA^DS OF BAKIMN. 

Fifteen leagues more to the north-north- west there are five 
other islands almost close together, which make a pool be- 
tween them into which ships enter. And they enter there 
on two sides, and these are called the Bandan Islands,^ they 

the island Sumbawa also in OrtcHus is not the same as Java Minor, but 
apparently the one here called Ovare, as it contains a great volcano. 
Here Ramusio says some lines are wanting ; he calls the island Ogare, 

Kucopora. 

> Timor, Ortelius ; — 

** Aly tambien Timor, que o lenho manda 

SaiitUilo salutifero, e cheyroso. 

Olba a 8unda tao larga, que humabanda 

Kaconde para o 8ul difficultuoso. 

A gente do sert&o, que as torras anda, 

Uum rio diz que tcm miraculoso, 

Que por onde elle so sem outro vae 

Gonverte em pedra o pao que nolle cae.** 

« Lusiad. x, stanza 134. 

* Bandan, Ortelius : — 

" Olha do Uandsi usilhas qui; se eiimaltuu 
Da vuria cor, quu pinta o rMCO frato, 
As avcs, wmmMf que aly aaltAo, 
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are inliabited by Moors and (Jentilrs, and in three of them 
there grows much nutmeg aad mace upon trees like laurels, 
whose fruit is the nutmeg, and upon the nutmeg is the mace 
like a flower, and aboye this there is another thick rind : and 
in these islands one quintal of mace is worth as much as 
seven of nutmeg, for there is such a quantity of the nutmeg 
that they burn, so that it is almost worth nothing. And to 
purchase this mace and nutmeg the merchants carry the 
following goods : cotton and silk stuffs of all kinds from 
Cambay, drugs from Guzerat, copper, quicksilver, lead and 
tin ; and some coloured caps^ with long pile, which they bring 
from the Levant, and bells from Java which are worth each 
one of the large ones twenty bahars of mace, and each bahar 
is four quintals. From this island of Bandam to Maluco, 
which is towards the north, there are many islands inhabited 
and uninhabited, in these they keep as treasure very large 
metal bells ; ivory, Cambay silk stuffs which they call patolas, 
and very fine porcelain. There is no king in these islands, 
nor do they obey any one : on some occasions they obey the 
King of Maluco. 

DANDON.^ 

A hundred leagues further on to the north-east towards 
Maluco, there are many other islands peopled by Gentiles, 
they are called the Dandon islands, each oHe has a king and 
a language of its own. In these islands there are many 

rowing boats which go out to rob one another, and make 
prisoners, whom they kill, or ransom for Cambay stuffs, 
which are highly valued amongst them ; and each man 
labours to obtain such a quantity of these cloths that when 

Ds rerde Nov tomando seu iributo. 

01 ha tambem Borneo, onde nfio f&ItaS 

Liigrinias, no lieor qualhado. c cnxuto, 

Das arvores, que camphora lie chamado 

Oom que da ilha o nom« he celebtado." Liuisd., 133. 

* Chapel ia also the same as chapin, a dipper or sandal. 

* Ramuaio, Ambon ; Liitbou, Andam. 
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placed upon the ground the bundle would rise to the height 
of ft maD's Btature ; aud those who have as much as that con- 
sider themselves as free« since the ransom of those who are 
captured is not greater than this quantity. 

ISLANDS OF MAL1700, WHICH ABB FITB. 

Beyond these islands twenty-five leagues towards the 
north-cast there are five islands one before the other, which 
are called the islands of Maluco,^ in which all the cloves 
groWy and they are of Gentiles and Moors. Their kings are 
MoorSf and the first of them is called Bachan, the second 
Maquian^ which contains a very good harbour, the third is 
called Motal, the fourth Tidory^'and the fifth Tematy,' 
in which there is a Moorish king who is called Sultan 
Benarra Sorala. He was king of all these islands of cloves, 
and now all the four have revolted, and have each got a king 
of their own. The hills in these fiv e islands are all of cloves, 
which grow on trees like laurel, which has its leaf like that 
of the arbutus, and it grows like the orange flower, which 
in the beginning is green and then turns white, and when 
it is ripe it turns coloured, and then they gather it by hand, 
the people going amongst the trees, and they put it to dry 
in the sun, where it turns brown, and if there is no sun they 
dry it with tlie siiKjke, and after it is very dry they sprinkle it 
with salt water for it not to crumble, and that it may pie- 
serve its virtue. And there are such quantities of these cloves 
that they never can finish gathering them, so that they let 
much of it be lost. And the trees from which they do not 
gather it for three years, after that become wild, so that 
their cloves are worth nothing. . Every year the people of 

* Moluco?, Ortolius. 

- Bachian, Machian, Motir, Tidoro, Tarenate, Ortelius ; Blttteatt*8 

dictionary names them ]Jachan, Maquien, Moutel, Tidor, Tcrnate, and 
says they were anciently named Seque, Mara, Moutil, Duco, Gape. The 
only remaining possession of the Portuguese in the Malay Archipelago 
18 Dili in the island of Timor. 
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Malaca and Java come to these islands to ship cloves, and 
they bring as merchandise, quicksilTer, vermilion, stuffs from 
Cambay^ Bengal and Faleeate, drugs from Oambay, some 
pepper, porcelain, large metal beUs which are made in Java, 
dishes of copper and tin. The doTCS are worth very little 
in these islands, so as to be almost for nothing. This King 
of Maluco is a Moor, and almost a Gentile ; he has a 
Mooribh wife, and three or four hundred Gentile damsels 
whom he keeps in his house, and he has of many of them 
Gentile sous and daughters, and only the children of the 
Moorish women become Moors. He is served by hump' 
backed women, whom he orders to have their spines bent 
from childhood, for state* and show ; and he may have eighty 
or a hundred of these, who always go with him and serve 
him as pages ; some give him betel, others carry hts sword, 
and they render all oLlicr services. In thc&c islcuidb there 
are many coloured parrots, of very splendid colours ; they 
are tame, and the Moors call them nure,^ and they are much 
valued amongst them. 

ISLAMO OF UBLKBB.^ 

Having passed these islands of Maluco to the west of 
Motil and Machian, at a distance of a hundred and thirty 
leagues, there are other islands to the west, from which 
sometimes there come white people, naked from the waist 
apwards, and they wear cloths round them made of straw, 
and have a language of their own. They bring some ill 
made boats to ship cloves in the before mentioned islands, 
and copper, tin and Cambay stufb. They bring for sale 
very long and broad swords of one edge and other manu- 
factures of iron/ and much gold. These people eat human 

■ Nuvy is the real name of Molucca pamts, which has been changed 
to loro and lori. Bamuiio calls them mire, and the Lisbon ed. noire. 

" This section is not in the Lisbon MS. 

* The Bugia of Celebes still make the best kriiies. 
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flesh, and if the King of Maluco has any person to execute 
they beg for him to eat hinii just as one would ask for a pig, 
and the islands from whence they come are called Celebe.' 

BANOAYA.' 

At no great distance from this island to the west-south- 
west, at thirty-six leagues off, is another island of Gentiles 
which has a Gentile king over it. The inhabitants of it are 
accustomed to saw off their teeth at the roots df the gums. 
It is called Bangaya,' there is much iron in it, which they 
carry to all parts. 

80L0B. 

Seventy-five leagues further on to the north-east in the 
direction of China is a very large island and well supplied 
with various provisions, which is called Solor,^ it is inhabited 
by Gentiles, almost white men, and well made ; they have 
a Gentile king and a language of their own. In this island 
there is much gold, which is found in the earth ; and all round 
this island the Moors gather much seed pearl and fine pearls 
of perfect colour and not round. 

BORNBT. 

Beyond this inland to the north more towards China is 

another island also very well supplied with provisions, in- 
habited by Gentiles, who have a Gentile king and a language 
of their own. In this island much camphor for eating is 
gathered, and the Indiana value it highly. It is worth its 

* Celebes, Ortelius, 

' This section is not in the Lisbon MS. 

* Ramusio and the Lisbon ed., Tendaya. Banguey island, north of 
BonieOi 7 dog. 13 inin. N.lat. and 120 deg. 13 mta. S. long. ; 6f leagues 
long and broad : it is desert. Qeographical Diet., Barcelona, 1831. 

* The island now called 8olor is in another direction E. of the isbuid 
FioroBy 8 deg. 30 min. 8. hi, and 126 deg. 62 min. K. long. 
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weight in silver, and some of it even more. They bring it 
made into powder in tubes of cane ; and it is worth a great 
deal in Narsinga, Malabar, and Decan.^ This island is 
called Borney.^ 

CHAMPA. 

Having passed this island thirty leagues to the west towards 
the country of Ansiam and China, there is another great 
island of Gentiles, which is called Champa,'^ which has a king 
and a language of its own ; and many elephants which are 
bred there, and they carry them to many places. There also 
grows in it aloes wood which the Indians call eagle, and 
calambnco ; it must be said iktX the very fine calambuco and 
the other eagle wood is worth at Calicut a thousand mar> 
avedis the pound.* Between these islands there arc many 
other islands inhabited by gentiles, and others uninhabited 
amongst which there is one in which there are many 
diamonds which the people of the country collect and export 
for sale to many parts but they are not such nor so fine as 
those of Narsynga. 

CUIKA. 

Leaving these islands which are many, almost unnumbered, 

of all of which the names are not known ; and they are 
towards the north and in the direction of China, and there 
is not much information about them ; it is only known that 
after passing the kingdom of Ansyam and other kingdoms, 
there is the kingdom of China, which they say is a very 
extensive dominion, both abng the coast of the sea and in 
the interior of the country ; it is a country of Gentiles, and 

' Ramtisio stops hore and says several lines are wantiDg. 

* Borneo, Urtelius. 

* Champa, Orteliu» aud liumaiiuus, the souihcru portiun ul Cuciiiu 
China next to Cambodia ; it is not an island as here stated. 

* Bamusio says three hundred maravedia, the Lisbon lilS. says thirty 
or forty pardoes. 
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it possesses many islands in the se.i also inhabited by 
Gentiles, subject to it, in which the King of China keeps 
his goyernors and officers of his appointment. This king 
always resides in the interior of the country in very large 
and good cities. No foreigner enters within the kingdom, 
they can only trade in the sea ports, and in the islands ; and 
if any ambassador from another kini^dom comes to it by sea, 
he first gives information of it in order tliat he may enter, 
and afterwards the kins: bids him be conducted to where he 
is staying. The inhabitants of the country are white men, tall, 
well-made and gentlemen ; and so likewise the women. They 
have got only one defect, that their eyes are very small, and 
on their chins they have three or four hairs and no more ; 
the smaller their eyes are, so mnch the prettier they think 
them ; and the same as regards the women. They are very 
smartly dressed, clothed in silk and cotton and woollen stuffs, 
and their costumes are like those of Germans ; they are 
shod with soft leather boots^ and shoes, like the people of a 
cold country. They have a language of their own, and the 
tone of it is like that of Germans. They eat on high tables 
like ourselves, with their napkins, and for as many as may 
be there to eat, they set before each one a plate, a small roll, 
and a knife, and a silver cup ; they do not touch the food 
which they are going to eat with their hands, but eat it with 
little pinchers of silver or wood, and they hold in their left 
hand the dish or porcelain in which they eat, brought very 
close to the month, and with those pinchers they eat very 
quickly. They prepare various kinds of viands, and eat all 
meats, and wheaten bread. They drink several kinds of 
wine, and many times during their meals. They also eat 

* 

the flesh of dogs which they hold to be good meat. They 
are men of truth and' good gentlemeu : they are great mer- 

' BoTo^iss — ^the Turkish meat 

* There is a no, not, hare la the msmiseript, which seems to be pat in 
by mistake ; the Spanish idiom does not allow of adding another nega- 
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chants of all sorts of goods. They make much porcelain in 
the country, and very good, which is a great article of com- 
merce for all parts. They make them of sea snail shells well 

ground and with the whites and shells of eggs, and of other 
materials, of which they make a dough, which they put under 
the eartli to ripen and mature itself, for a space of eighty or 
a hundred years, and they leave this mass as a treasure and 
inheritance, hecause as the time approaclies for working it 
so it becomes more yaluable, and in this way they leave it 
to their sons and grandsons ;^ and after the time has arrived 
they work it into vases of all patterns, and after they are 
made they enamel and paint them. Tliere also grows and 
is produced in this country of China much very good silk, of 
which they make a great quantity of stuffs ; that is to say, 
damasks of all colours, satins of several kinds, and brocade. 
There is much rhubarb in this country, and much mnsk, 
very fine silver, seed pearl, and pearls that are not very roand. 
They also make many other very pretty gilded things in this 
country ; that is to say, very rich chests and trays of gilt wood, 
salt dishes, fans, and other delicate works of ingenious men. 
They are also great navigators in very large ships which they 
call jungos, of two masts, of a different make from ours, the 
sails are of matting, and so also the cordage. There arc 
great corsairs and robbers amongst those islands and ports 
of China. They go with all these goods to Malaca, where 
they also carry much iron, saltpetre and many other things, 
and for the return voyage they ship there Samatra and 
Malabar pepper, of' which they use a great deal in China, 
and drugs of Cambay, much anfiam, which we call opium, 
wormwood, Levant gall nuts, saffron, coral wrought and un- 

tive at the beginning of the sentence ; the one negative alone makes 
nonsense, and is contrary to what has been said above. 

» A French missionary, quoted in the " Dictionuaire de la Conversa- 
tbii," does not believe this story, which he auumes to be invented for 
the sake of inereftsing the value of the porcelain. 
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wrought, stuflb from Oambay, Palecate and Bengal, ver- 

milion, quicksilver, scarlet cloth, and many other things. In 
this country of China the pepper is worth fifteen ducats the 
quintal, and more according to the quantity they carry there, 
which pepper they bay in Malaca at four ducats the quintal. 
Many of these Chinese take their wives and children con- 
tinually in the ships in which they live without possessing 
any other dwelling. This China borders on Tartary towards 
the north, and it is a thousand leagues distant to the north- 
norih-west from the Malucos. 

LBQUSOS. 

Opposite this country of China tlicrc arc many islands in 
the sea, and beyond them at a hundred and seventy-five 
leagues to the east there is one very large which they say is 
the mainland, from whence there come each year to Malaca 
three or four ships like those of the Chinese, of white people 
whom they describe as great and wealthy merchants. They 
bring much gold in bars, silver, silk and many very rich 
silk stuffs, much very good wheat, beautiful porcelain and 
other merchandise. And they ship pepper and other things 
which they carry away. These islands are called Lequcos,^ 
the people of Malaca say that they are better men, and 
greater and wealthier merchants, and better dressed and 
adorned, and more honourable than the Chinese. There is 
not much information about these people up to the present 
time, because they have not come to India since the King of 
Portugal possesses it.* 

FINIS. 

• The Liu Kiu Islands. Lc^uio major and minor, ¥<*• Fermosa, and 
Beix magas, form a group in Ort^lius : in Homaimua Formosa k in H» 
proper place, and the group ia called Lequeyo or Riukiu Islands. 

* Here the Lisbon edition says that the manuscript of Busrte Bar- 

bosa ends, and that what follows about the precious stones has been 
translated frotn the Italian of Ramusio : this appendix about precious 
stones is wanting in the Munich MS. No. 570. 
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An end was in:ule of" transferring this book from its 
original in the Portuguese language, translated into Castilian 
language, in Vitoria, the Emperor and King of Spain re- 
siding there, on the first day of March, of the year one thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty»foar years, by Min. Cinturion,^ 
Ambassador of tbe Community of Genoa, with the interpre- 
tation of Diego Ribero, Portuguese, Cosmographer of His 
Majesty, and Master of the Sailing charts. 



ACCOUNT OF THE HUBIKS, WIIKKR THEY GROW, OF TUKIR 
VARIBTY, AND OF HOW THEY ARB SOLD IN TUB 
MAf.ABAR COUNTRY. 

Firstly, the rubies grow in the third India, and are for the 
most part gathered in a river which is called Peygu, and 
these are the best and the finest, which the Malabars call nir 
puco. Those which are sold for the prices written below 
must be very good, without any blemish : and in order to 
know their fineness' the Indians put the point of their tongue 
upon them, and that which is the coldest and hardest is best; 
and in order to see its purity they take it up with wax by 
the finest point, and so look at it by the light, by which tliey 
see any blemish which it may have got. They are found in 
very deep caves which there are amongst the mountains. 
And in this river and country of Peygu they clean them, but 
do not work them, for they take them to other parts to be 
worked, principally in Palecate and the country of Xarsynga. 

' M;irtin Centurion according to the Munich MS. No. 571, where the 
name is given in full. 
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In Calicut and the whole Malabar eoniitry, 

eight fine rubies of the weight of one 

fanam are worth ten fauaes^ - - xfa. 10 

I ¥a.no, fanam, fanao — a weight for weighing rubies, according to 
Bluteausl quilat or oant; Meosdtng to the Dioeo. Bnoiclopedico, 
Madrid, 1803» asd the Biu^clqMdie of Didoni and D'Alembert^to 8 
eaiats of Tenioe. Also a coin equal to two Bpaniih veals or twenty 
Portuguese reis, or ten of which made a cruzado. Ibe author has 
said in another place that it is equal to thirty-six maravedis. The 
folloTving table of coins will be useful with reference to the prices 
named in this work. 

Bucado — . . ■ . . 375 maravedis. 
I>obIa= 386 „ 

FloriiisB .... 265 „ 
Beal« .... 34 „ 

These maravedis were worth double those of the present time, in 
which a real contains 34 maravedis, so that a fanam would be worth 
2 reals or half a pescta='Iil. The author of the Escuela de leer Lctras 
Antiguas, from wliich these figures are taken, has added lists of prices 
at different times as gaUes to the value of coins. 

In 1348, law of Don John I. 



Fanega of wheat 


15 maraTedia. 


Ditto barlej 


. 10 


» 


Ditto oats 


8 


n 


Cubit of French cloth 


. 60 


1* 


Ditto Flanders or English cloth 


50 


>> 


Day's wages from November to March 


3 


it 


Ditto ditto Kbrch to November 


4 


)t 


Bach jok» for ploughing all day 


10 


' tt 


A ssrrant by the year 


. 100 


ft 


A maid ditto 


. 60 


tt 


For grinding a fanega of wheat 


8 


tt 


A thousand tiles 


80 


n 


Ditto bricks 


56 




A fanega of mortar . 


6 




Ditto lime 


6 


tt 


An ox 


. 800 


tt 


A calf 


. 180 


tt 


A pound of mutton . . • 


8 


it 


A hare .... 


3 


n 


A rabbit .... 


8 


n 


A fowl .... 


4 


» 


A goose .... 


6 


n 
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Four rubies of the said weight in perfec 



tion XX fanaes - " - 


XX fs. 


20 


Two weighing one fanam 


xl fs. 


40 


One weighing one fanam 


Ifs. 


50 


One weighing three quarters of a &nam - 


XXX is. 


80 


One weighing a fanam and a qnarter 


Ixzv is. 


75 


One weighing a fanam and a half is worth - 


c h» 


100 


One which should weigh a fanam and 






three quarters - - - 


cl fs. 


150 


A ruby which weighs two fanaes is worth 


cc fs. 


200 


One which should weigh two fanoes and a 






quarter - - - - 


ccl fs. 


250 


One of two and a half 


ceo h. 


300 


One of two and three quarters and a half - 


cccc fs. 


400 


One of three fanoes • 


cocci ft. 


450 


One of three fanoes and a quarter 


dis. 


500 


One of three and a half 


dlfe. 


550 


One of three and three quarters 


dc fs. 


600 


One of three fanoes three quarters and a 






half ... - 


dcxxx Is. 


630 


wne 01 10 ui lanoes - « • 


dclx fs. 


660 


One of four fanoes abd a quarter 


dec fs. 


700 


One of four fanoes and a half - 


dcccc 


900 


One of five fanoes ... 


lU ft. 


1,000 


One of five fanoes and a half - 


itjcc is. 


1,200 


One of six fanoes - ' - 


lud fs. 


1,500 


They are usually worth these prices if they 


are perfect, and 


those which should not be perfect, or may have any spots. 


A pigeon ..... 


■ 

amamvedis. 


A partridge ..... 


5 „ 





These maravcdis were worth 22^ actual maravedis, or about 2d, each. 

In 1524 the fanega oi wheat was fixed at 70 maravedis. 

IMtto ditto of barley „ 40 „ 
These mararedis weire worth two of the actual ones. 

1865, a liMiega of wheat « 50 reals. 
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or have not got a good colour are worth much less, according 
to the choice of the buyer. A fanam weighs something more 
than two carats of our parts, and eleven fanoes and a quarter 
are a mitigal/ and six mitigaU and a half make an oonce» 
and each ianan is worth here a real of silver.' 

ACCOUNT OF THS SPIMSL RUBIES. 

There is another kind of rubies which we call spinel rabies, 
and the Indians call them carapuch^ which are produced in 

the same country of Pcygu, where the fine rubies grow, 
and they find them in the inountains near the surface of the 
ground. These are not so fine nor of so bright a colour as 
the rubies, but they have rather the colour of scarlet : and 
those which are perfect in colour and pure, are worth half 
less than the rubies. 

ACCOUHT OF OTHBR KUBIKS OF OKTLON. 

In the second India there is an island called Ceylau, where 
many rubies are found, which the Indians call manica, most 
of these do not reach the perfection of the others in colour, 
because they are red, and pale, and ruddy.' They are very 
hard and yery cold, and those which are found in all their 
perfection of colour are very highly valued amongst them. 
And the king of that island has them found, and keeps the 
perfect ones for himself, which he sells with his own hand : 
and when the lapidaries clean them if they find one very 
white they put it by his orders into the fire for a certain 
number of hours, and if it endures the fire and comes out 
sound it remains of a brighter colour. Such a stone is of 
great value, and those of this kind which the King of 
Narsynga can get into his hands, he orders them to be bored 

■ A miskal. 

^ A real de plata means two reals vellon, or actual reals of the present 
time. 

* Son bermejos y deiilaTados, y encarnados. 
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with a very fine hole on the underneath side so that the liole 
reaches to the centre, and they do not pass it, because the 
stone can no longer leave the kingdom, and that it may be 
known that it has been tried in the fire. And so also these 
are worth more than those of Pejgu. Their prices are the 
following if they are perfect in colour and purity 



One which weighs a carat, which is half a 



lanam, is worth in Calicut thirty fanoes 


XXX IS. 


OA 


One of two carats - 


Ixxv is. 


76* 


Une ot three carats - - - 


Cl TS. 


150 


One of three carats and a half - 


CC IS. 


200 


One of four carats - - - 


ccc £s. 


300 


One of four carats and a half - 


eccl n. 


350 


^X J* A 

One of fire carats ... 


cccc n. 


400 


One of five carats and a half - 


cccd IS. 


450 


One of SIX carats ... 


dxxx »• 


580 


One of six carats and a half 


dlxfs. 


560 


One of seven carats - - - 


dcxxx fs. 


630 


One of seven carats and a half - 


dcclx fs. 


760 


One of eight carats very good and tried in 






the fire is worth - 


dccc fs* 


800 


Such a one of eight carats and a half 


dcccc ft. 


900 


Such a one of nine carats 


lUC ft. 


1,100 


Such a one of ten carats 

• 


ivooc fs. 


1,800 


One of eleven carats of this kind 


ludc ft. 


1,600 


One of twelve carats - - - 


nu fs. 


2,000 


One of fourteen carats 


mu fs. 


3,000 


One of sixteen carats 


Viu ft. 


6,000 



ACCOUliT OF THE BALAS8B8, WHRBB THBT GEOW AND 
WHAT THBT AKB WOATH IN CALICUT. 

These halasses are of the class of rabies but not so strong 
as them, their colour is rosy and some are almost white, they 

■ 66 in Bamoaio. 
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are found in Balaxayo^ which is a kingdom of the mainland 
near Peygu and Bengal. The Moors bring them ont of 
that conntry to all parts ; that is to say, the good and picked 
ones, Cttt or uncut, they clean and work them in Calicut, 
and they are sold for the prices of spinel rubies. Those 
which are not good, and are bored, are bought by the Moors 
of Mekkah and Aden for the whole of Arabia, where they 
are accustomed to take them. 

ACOOVNT OF THB DIAK0ND8 OF THB OLD mMB. 

These diamonds are gathered in the first India in a king- 
dom of Moors called Decan, and they carry them thence to 
all parts* There are other diamonds which are not so good ; 
some are white and are said to be of the new mine which is 

in the kingdom of ISarsynga ; these are worth less by a 
third in Calicut and the country of Malabar, than those of 
the old mine ; and they are worked in the kingdom of 
Narsjmga itself. And those of the old mine are not worked 
in India. They likewise make false diamonds in India with 
white rubies, topazes and sapphires, which look like fine 
gems and these are found in Ceylon, and they only differ 
from diamonds in the colour which they have by nature. 
And some of these stones are found half of which have the 
colour of the ruby and the other of the colour of the sapphire, 
and others of the colour of the topaze, and some of them 
have got all these colours mixed. They bore these stones 
with two or three very fine threads through them, and they 
remain as cats' eyes. And with the stones which turn out 
white they make a great quantity of small diamonds which 
cannot be distinguished from the other genuine ones, except 
by the touch' and by those who have much acquaintance 
with them. 

t Bftlassia in Ramusio. ' Toi^ue or proof. 



• 
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£ight fine diamonds which weigh a manjar* 



are worth xxv or - - < - 


XXX fs. 


80 


Six weighing one manjar 


xlfs. 


40 


Four weighing one manjar 


Ixfs. 


60 


Two weighing one manjar 


Ixxx fs. 


80 


One weighing one manjar 


c fs. 


100 


One weighing a manjar and a quarter 


clxv fr. 


165 


One of" one and a lialf 


clxxx fs. 


180 


One of one and three (Quarters • 


ccxx fs. 


220 


One of one and three quarters and a half 


cclx fs. 


260 


One of two manjars ... 


eccxx fs. 


820 


One of two and a quarter 


ccdx &• 


840 


One of two and a half 


ccclxxxft. 880 


One of two and three quarters if in fall 






perfection - - - 


ccccxx fs. 




One of this said perfection of three manjars 


ccccl fs. 


450 


One of three manjars and a half 


cccclxxxfs. 480 


One of four manjars - 


dl fs. 


550 


One of five manjars - - • 


dccl fs. 


750 


One of six manjars » 


dcccc fs. 

• 


900 


One of seven manjars 


lUCC fs. 


1,S00 


One of eight manjara 


lucccofs. 1,400 



These go on increasing in price in proportion, and each 
manjar weighs two taras and two^thirds, and two taras 
make a carat even weight, and four taras weigh a fanam. 



ACCOUNT OF THB 8APFHIRBS. 

The best and most genuine sapphires are found in Ceylon, 

they are very strong and fine, and those which are in all 
perfection, and purity, and of a line blue colour, are worth 
the following prices. 

One which weighs a carat two fanaes « ii fs. 2 
One weighing two - - - vi ft. 6 

* E^ual to a carat aud a third. 
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One weighing three carats 


X fs. 


10 


One weighing four carats 


XV fs. 


16 


One weighing five carats 


xviii fs. 


18 


A weij;ht of six - * . 


XXV fs. 


25 


One of seven - - - 


XXXV fs. 


35 


One of eight carats - - - 


Ifs. 


50 


One of nine ... 


Ixv fs. 


65 


One of ten carats - - - 


Izxv. fs. 


75 


A sapphire weighing eleven carats is worth 


xc. fs. 


90 


One of twelve - . - 


cxx fs. 


1^ 


One perfect in purity and colour weighing 






thirteen carats . - - 


cxxxv fs. 


135 


One of fourteen carats 


clx fs. 


160 


One of sixteen two hundred fanoes 


CO fs. 


200 


One of eighteen ... 


ccl fs. 


250 


One of twenty ... 


ccc fs. 


800 


One weighing a mitical which is zi fanams 






and a quarter ... 


cccl ft. 


850 



There is also in Ceylam another kind of sapphires, which 
are not so strong, which they call quirin genilam,* and they 
are of a darker colour. These are worth much less, however 
good they may be, for one of the above-mentioned is worth 

as much as thirteen of these. 

In the kingdom of Narsynga in a mountain above Ean- 
canor and Mangalor there is another kind of sapphires softer 
and inferior in colour, which they call cringanilan they 
are' somewhat whitish ; these are worth very little, so much 
so diat the most perfect of them which weighs twenty carats 
will not be worth a ducat. Their colour is also somewhat 
yellow. 

There is another sort of sapphires which are found on 

the sea beach of the kingdom of Calicut in a place culled 

> These two names mutt be the same word KriDgarnila ; blue stone, 
perhaps. In Ramusio, Quiniganilani. 
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Capucad,^ the Indians call these carahatonilanif thej are very 
blue and cloudy and do not glitter, except setting them in 

the light.* They are soft and break like glass. An opinion 
is held by souie who say that in former times there was by 
the sea of this Capurad the house of a king and that its 
windows were of blue gUss^ and that the sea having covered 
it oyer the pieces of glass are thrown up ashore ; but they 
are very large, and on the other hand they seem to be glass. 
These are worth yery little among them. 

ACCOUNT OF THB T0FAZB8 AND OF THBIR FRI0B8 IN 

CAUCDT. 

The natural topazes are toiind in Ceylon which the Indians 
call pur ceraga, it is very hard stone and very cold and 
heavy like the ruby and sapphire, because all three are of 
one kind. Its perfect colour is yellow like beaten gold, and 
when their colour is perfect and pure, whether they be great 
or small, in Calicut they are worth their weight in fine 
gold, and this is their price usually ; and if the colour is not 
so perfect they are worth their weight in gold of fanams 
which is less by half, and if it is almost white they are worth 
much less, and they make small diamonds of them. 

ACCOUNT OF THE TURQUOISES, AND OF TUEIR PRICES IN 

MALABAR. 

The true turquoises are found in Niezer* and Quirimane,^ 
country of Sheikh Ismail, in mines and dry ground,* and they 
are found upon black stones, and the Moors detach them 
there in small pieces, and bring them thence to OrmuB, 
whence they are sent out to many countries by sea. The 
Indians call them peyrosa. It is a soft stone and of little 
weight, and not very cold ; and in order to know that it is 

* Ospncar in Bamndo. * A jour. 

' Exsr in Baraudo. * Keman. Chinman, Ortoliiia. 

* In (he MS. ths passage reads tu mina y iierra ««». 
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good and true, by day it will seem to you of a blue colour, 
and at night by candle light it turns green ; and those which 
are not so perfect, do not change from one appearance. If 
this, stone is pure and of a fine colour, underneath at its base 
it will have brown stone upon which it grew, and if any 
little vein or point were to come out above the black stone 
itself, then it is known as very genuine indeed, and of 
greater value, because it is a sign of being a true turquoise, 
and for greater certainty putting upon it a little virgin lime, 
white and moistened like ointment, the lime will appear 
coloured. And when they have this perfection they are 



worth the following prices 

If the turquoise is of the said perfection 

and weighs a carat, it will be worth in 

the Malabar country - - xv fs. 15 

One of two carats - • - xl fs. 40 

One of four carats - - - xc 90 

One of six carats - - - cl ft. 150 

One of eight carats • - - cc 200 

One of ten carats - - - ccc is. 800 

One of twelve carats - ccccl fs. 450 

One of xiiij carats - " - • dl fs. 550 



They take no account of the larger ones, £roni their being 
light pieces of much bulk. The Moors and Guzuratys 
wear the large ones. 

ACCOUNT OF THE HYACINTHS. 

The hyacinths are produced in Ceylan, and are soft yellow 
stones^ and those which are of a stronger colour are the best; 
most of them have within some grains which impair their 
beauty, and those which have not got them, and are pure, in 
perfection of this colour, are worth little in Calicut where 
they arrange them ; one which weighs a fanam is not worth 
more than three fanams, and one of xviij fanams is not worth 
more than xyi fanams. 
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There are also other gcmsj cat^s eyes, chrysoliths^ and 
amethisto, of which no other distinction is made on account 
of their being of little Talue^ and so also with regard to the 
jagonsas.^ 

ACCOUNT OV TUB BMfiRALDS. 

The emeralds are produced in the country of fiabilonia, 
which the Indians call Maredeygua;* and they likewise grow 
in many other parts ; they are green stones of a good colour 

and pretty; they are light and soft, and many counterfeits 
aro made of tlicni wliich resemble them, but looking at them 
in the light they show the counterfeit and some little globules 
such as all glass makes ; and if they were genuine they would 
not show any. But the sight of them would give great satis- 
faction and the good ones shew rays inside them like of the 
sun, and being touched by a touchstone leaves on it a copper 
colour. And the real emerald is such that they are worth 
the same as diamonds in Calicut, and something more, not 
according to the weight but the size, because the diamond is 
much heavier than it. 

There are likewise other emeralds which are green stones, 
and these arc not so much valued, but the Indians make use 
of them in jewellery. These do not leave a copper colour 
on the touchstone.' 

' The Times reviewer of Mr. EmmaDuers book On Preciom StoneSy 
April 5, 1866, is in error in saying that "the zircon is known in trade 
as the jacinth or hyacinth". 

The jargoD, corindon or dieon, which was much used in the cen- 
tury, is not held in any estimatiim at the {nreaent time ; it has the merit 
of possessing the hardness of the sapphire* 

3 Mar Deignan in Bamusio. 

' I have been informed by Mr. Capt, jeweller, of Geneva, that the 
proportions of the prices of precious atones, according to their weight, 
are still very exact for uncut stones in the Indian market, and that the 
general accuracy of the details given in this MS. is very great. With 
req^eet to the douhts which had been expressed as to the stones of oom- 
hined oolonrs, they do exist, but wre held in no estimation in Europe. 
£xperiments hare been made in Biuope, and especially in Germanyi for 
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SUMUAKT ACCOVNT OP THB SPICKS, WHBRB THET GROW, 
AMD WHAT THET ARB WORTH IM CALICUT, AMD 
WHERE THET ARE EXPORTED TO. 

Pepper grows in all Malabar, firstly in the kingdom of 
Calicut, and there it is worth from two hundred to two 
handred and thirty fanoes the bahal, which weighs four 
quintals of the old weight of Portugal at which all spice is 
sold in Lisbon : and they pay twelve fanoes per bahar duty 
for taking it out of the country to the King of Calicut ; and 
those who buy it are used to take it to Cambay, Persia, Aden, 
Mekkah, from whence they also transport it to Cayro, and 
thence to Alexandria. And now they give it to the King of 
Portugal at the rate of iiijulx (4,060)^ the bahar, with the 
duties, which are cxciij fanoes (193) and on account of 
so great a variety of merchants no longer resorting there 
to buy it, and on account of the agreement wHich the 
King of Portugal made with the kings and Moors and mer- 
chants of the country of Malabar. Much pepper also grows 
in Sumatra which is an island near Malaca, and it is larger 
and better looking than that of the Malabar country : l)ut 
this pepper is not so fine nor so strong as that. This pepper 
is carried to Bengal and China and Java, and some of it is 
carried to Mekkah without the knowledge of the Portuguese, 
who do not allow it to be taken. It is worth 400 to 600 
maravedis the quintal of Portugal, in this case of the new 
weight. And between the new and the old one in Portugal 
there is a difoence of two ounces per pound. 

ACCOUNT OP THE CLOVES. 

The cloves grow in an island beyond Java called Maluco, 

and from thence they bring it to Malacca, and from there to 
Calicut and all the Malabar countiy. £ach bahar is worth 

the purpose of deepening the colour of preoious stones, psrticululj 

rubies, by the process here mentioned ; but suecess was so hazardous, 
and so costly, that spccuktors would no longer incur the risks of it. 
' 6d62 in Kaiuusio. 
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in Calicut 500 and 000 fanoes, and if it is dean of hasks and 

sticks, at seven hundred fanoes, and xviiij fanoes per bahar 
are paid as export duty. At Maluco where it grows it is 
worth from one to two ducats the bahar ; according to the 
multitude of buyers who go for it. In Malacca the bahar of 
these cloves is worth as much as fourteen ducats the bahar 
according to the demand of the merchants. 

CIMMAMON. 

Good cinnamon grows in the island of Ceylanij and in the 
county of Malabar there grows a very inferior quality ; the 
good sort is worth little in Ceylam^ and in Calicut it is worth 
three hundred £Einoes the bahar, new and very choice. 

BELEDYN Gl^Ui:.H. 

Beledyn^ ginger grows at a distance of two or three leagues 
all round the city of Calicut, and the bahar is worth Ix* 
fanoesj and sometimes fifty^ they bring it to the city for sale, 
from the mountains and estates. The Indian merchants buy 

it in detail and collect it together, and then in the season for 
loading bhips they sell it to the Moors at prices from ninety 
to a hundred and ten fanoes ^ its weight is the greater 
weight.^ 

BLT GINOBR. 

The Ely ginger grows in the mountain Dely as far as 
Cananor, and is smaller and not so white^ uor so good. The 
bahar in Cananor is worth forty fanoes, and six fanoes duty 
is paid per bahar, and it is sold without being packed.^ 

I Beledin, of the ooimtiy, local ; Arabic Ramusio has not tcsiui- 

lated it. 

» xl in Ramusio. 

* £1 peso del es el mayor. This may refer to the old and new weights, 
or it may meaa that this ginger is heavier than the other ginger. 

* Syn enbanr. 
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GREEN GINGER FOR CONSERVES. 

In Bengal there is also mnch ginger of the country and 
there they make with it a large quantity of preserves with 
sugar, yery well made ; and they bring it in Martaban jars 
to sell at Malabar, and the farazola'^ which is twenty-two 

pounds, is worth xiiij and xv or xvj fanocs. And that which 
is now preserved with sugar in Calicut is worth xxv fanoes 
the farazola on account of sugar being dear there. 

Green ginger for making preserves is worth three quarters 
of a fanam the farazola^ in CaUcut 

♦ 

AiCOOUHT OF THB BBITOS AND 8PI0BB IN CAUCUt AND ALL 

THB MALABAB COUNTBT. 

Lac of Martaban, very good, is worth the 

faraiola» which is twenty-two pounds and 

six ounces and a half of Portugal, of zyJ 

ounces to the pound - - xviij fanoes 18 

Lac of the country, the farazola - zij is. 1$ 

Coarse camphor in loaves of Izx to eighty 

fanoes the farazola - Ixxx fs. 80 

Very good borax- in large pieces at xxx, xl, 

or 1 fs, the farazola - - xl fs. 40 

Camphor for anointing the idols at the rate 

of one fanam and a half the mitical, six 

and a half of which make an ounce - i foi. & a half H 
Camphor for eating and for the eyes at 

iij U, the mitical - - - iij fs. 8 

Eagle wood at ccel and eccc fs. the fetraxola ccclxxy h, 875 
Geniiuie aloe-wood, and very choice bhtck 

and heavy is worth i fs. the farazola - iu fs. 1,000 

> Faratela, Indian weight e^ual to seven and a quarter pounds. 
Encicloped. Diet., Madrid, 1853. 
* Atincar, Anglic^ tincsl, when refnedy bans. 
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Musk in powder oi good quality, the 






ounce xxxvi Is. - 


xxxvi fs. 


So 


Benjuy each farazola Ix and the very 






goodlzxfs. ... 


IXT fs. 


65 


Fresh tamarinds at iij fs. the nrasola 


iij fs. 


8 


Sweet flag^ the fsurasola 


xij fs. 


12 


Indigo, coarse and heaTy, which contains 






sand, seventeen to twenty-two »• the 






farazola - . - - 


XX fs. 


£0 


Encicnzo the best when in grain is worth 


V fs. 


5 


Encienzo^ in paste and inferior is worth - 


iij fs. 


8 


Very good amber is worth ij to uj is. the 






mitical - - - - 


iij fr. 


3 


Mirobolans in sogar conserve are worth 






firom sixteen to xxv the farasola 


XX ft. 




Coloured sandal y and yi fs. the farazola - 


Tl fi. 


6 


spikenard, fresh and good, from xxx to 






xl ft. the &. 


xlfs. 


40 


White sandal, and of a lemon colour xl to 






Ix fs. the farazola, it grows in an island 






called Timor . - - 


Ifs. 


50 


Nutmeg X and xi fs. the farazola, it comes 






from Bandam, where the bahar u worth 






4 « • JS 

viij or X fr. 


Xlft. 


11 


Mace from xxv to xxx fs. the farazola. 


xxx fi. 


80 


this also comes from Bandan, where it 






is worth 1 fs. the bahar. 






Good herb lonbreguera' at xv fs. the farazola 


XV fe. 


15 


'iurbiti/ at xiij fs. the farazola - 


xiij fanoes 


13 



I Calamo aromatico, also called acoro, a kind of aquatic plant used in 

mediciue. 

* This may be cither incense or wormwood. Incenso iu Aamusio. 

* Lottbriguera^ southcmwood, woimwood : Artsnliia abrotaimai. 

* Turbith, OohvoItuIui turpethum ; its root is used as a purgadve, and 
it com«B from India and Oeylon. 
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£ietVLVkw 18 wortn tne tafasoia • 


ij n. 


» 


/jcaoury is wortn cne larazoia * ' 


1 fm. 


1 


Serapiue gum^ is worth the farazola - 


XX IS. 


CIA 


Socotra aloes are worth the farazola 


... 

viij Is. 


o 
8 


uaraamums in gram at 2LX is. 


XX fs. 


An 


j&iiuDarDf Caere is maco oi it in toe MaiaDar 






country, ana wnat comes trom L/nina oy 






Maiaca is worto cccc to a is* tne tara* 






zola • - - . 


cccd 


40U 


MiroDoianSi ynDiicosy are wortiij tne 






larazoia • • • - 


IJ IS. 


Q 


Mirobolans, belericos, are worth, the 






farazola - - - - 


1 fm. 


1 
1 


xuiiouoiaus OI a cilioii coiour auu Queouius 






which are one kind 


ij &. 




Mirobolans yndos, which are from the 






same trees as the citron coloured, are 






worth • - • • 


uj f«. 


8 


Tatty,' the farazola ... 


zxz fs. 


80 



China cnbela,* which grows in Java, is 

given there at a low price without 
weight or measure, by eye. 



Opium is worth the farazola in Calicut, 

and comes from Aden, where they 

make it, it is worth from cclzxz to 

cccxz &. - - - ccc fs. 800 

Another opiam which is prepared in 

Cambay is worth from cc to cd ft. the 

farazola .... ccxzt ft. 2St5 

' Gum* from the giant fcuuci ; also called sagapeno, is known m com* 
meros as ysUowish white drops of a itroog aromatic smell somekbiDg 
like gwUc ; is used for diachylam. 

* Atalia, a sublimate of calamine. 

■ Probably cubeba. 
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AOOOURT OP THB WBIOHTS OP PORTUGAL AND OP THK 

IVDIBS. 

IH PORTUGAL. 

A pound of the old wdglit contains ziiij oz. A pound of 

the new weight contains Tvi oz., eight quintals of the old 

weight make seven quintals of the new, and each quintal of 
the new weight is of cxxviij pounds of xv oz., each old 
quintal is three quarters and a half of a new quintal, and is 
of cxxTiij pounds of ziiij oz. each. 

INDIB8. 

A farazola is xzij pounds of xvi oz. and yi oz. f more. 

Twenty farazolas are one bahar. One bahar is four old 
quintals of Portugal.^ All spices and drugs and anything 
which comes from India is sold in Portugal by old weight, 
at present all the xest^ is sold by new weight. 

' Or four hundredweight English. * Lo al, old Spanish. 
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VOTAOB WHICH JTAN 8BRAN0 MABB WHBN HB VLBD PBOM 
MALAGA^ WITH THRBB POBTyGUBSE AND ORISTQVAL DK 
MOBALBS OF SBYUJLB, IN A CARAYBL WHICH HB 8T0LB 
IN MALAGA, IN WHIGH HB PUT GBRTAIN MALAY MARI- 
NBR8« NAT1YB8 OF MALAGA, ABOUT THE YBAR OF OUR 
LORD JB8U8 CHRIST ONB THOUSAND FIYB HUNDRBD AND 
TWBLYB TBAR8.* 

_ « 

In the name of God : we left the city of Malaca in a caraYel 
with five Malay mariners and pilots ; the captain was Fran^ 
Serano, with three other Christians, who in all were nine ; 
the mariner^, natives of Malaca ; the Christians, three Por- 
tuguese and a Castilian. In the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and twelve we sailed to the city of Pegu, and this city 
is on the mainland, and not very far from the sea, more on 
this side of Malaca, east (and) west^ of the island Care ca 
Faya, north (and) south, with the Malacca channel and 
island Quendaa, it must he said, the riYer higher up to- 
wards the east passes close hy it: this riYer is Yery large and 
dear, hy it enters and goes forth the merchandise, which 
many Christians traffic with ; these are clothed in camlets 
and bocasi.^ They believe in one only true God. They 
are natives of these parts these married Christians. They 
trade with Upper and Lower India. The king of this coun- 
try is an idolater ; he uses another dress, which reaches 
from his head to his feet, fuU of gold rings and jewellery 
and seed pearl. These stones are hrought from the king- 
dom of Pegu itself, ahout three days* journey inland. 

In this country, when the hushands die, their wIycs hurn 
themselves and throw themselYes into the fire. 

1 This vojage is not in Bamuiio nor in the Lisbon editisn, and appa- 
rently has been hitherto unpubUshed. The Munich HR, NOb 670, gives 
the date 1522, but 161S is the OOftect reading. 

" Leste 0 este. ^ Surat glaized cottoa siufi'. 
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This King of Pegu is continually at war with some other 
powerful king, who may be the King of Camboja, Siatn, or 
Oonchin Chilian* 

Leaying Pego and the bar of the river and continuing to 
the south-west, inclining to the south south-west,* we arrive 
at the island Samatra, for so is named a city of this northern 
part, as I will relate further on, at a port which is very large 
and called Pedir. It is near the extremity of the island, placed 
more to the north, which looks to the north wcst.^ The 
harbour of Pcdir is very large and the city very populous, 
the best of the island, which the Malay pilots said had a drcuit 
of two hundred and fifty leagues, according as we can collect 
from iheir day*s journey and our day's run.' We gathered 
from the position of the country and sayings of the pilots and 
andent geographers that this island is Traprobana, in which 
there arc four idolatrous kings. The wives of the natives of 
the country burn themselves when their husbands are dead, 
as in Pegu and in Malabaria. 

The people are white ; they have wide foreheads, the eyes 
greyish and round, the hair long, the nose flat; they are 
small in stature* Much silk is produced in this island, and 
grows of itself on the motintains, in which there are many 
trees of storax and benjuy some way inland ; and if it is not 
brought so much hither, the reason is that they use it there,, 
for they all anoint themselves : many various kinds of 
lignum aloes grow in the mountains. 

Having left Pedir and gone down the northern* coast, 
I drew towards the south and south-east^ direction, and 
reached to another country and city which is called Samatra, 
in which we saw many merchants ; and in a single quarter 

* 8adu«8t6 and su todiMsIs, thaie tsmu hare not been srsr uied in 

the body of the book. 

* Norueste. 

* Singaduras for Sinr^laduras, Portuguese Singradura, derived bj 
Blutoau from French Cingler, and that from the German Segelen. 

4 Setentrional. • Del sur al sueste. 
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we counted five hundred changers, besides other quarters 
where there were many others. There are innumerable silk 
workshops. The people are all dressed in cotton. They 
navigate with vessels made of a certain wood which looks 
like eaaes : they call them joncos in Malay language : ihey 
carry three masts and two helms : when ihey pass any stiff 
gnlfy the wind being contrary they hoist other sails« and 
they are raised on the second mast, and so they make their 
voyage. 

The houses of this city of Samatra and its island, which 
are all named from it, as I said speakini^ of Pedir, are of 
stone and lime, low and covered with shells of tortoises or 
turtles. Each one of these shells covers as much as two or 
three bucklers ; they are painted of their natural colour like 
ours. From here we stood to the east until the Bandan 
Islands, and we found near this, which gives name to the 
others, twenty islands. It is a dry country which bears fruit ; 
some of these islands are inhabited, the people are like the 
peasants of Malabaria and Calicut, who are called poliares 
and gicanales,^ they are of a low way of living, and coarse 
intelligence. A profitable commodity is found in Bandan, 
namely nutmeg, which grows here in great quanti^ and 
kinds. Thence we departed to other islands standing to the 
north-east and east-north-east' through many channeb as far 
as the islands of Malut. In them grows much cloves, t&ey are • 
five in all, the largest of them is smaller than Bandan. The 
Maluquese people are very wretched, and worth little, they 
are very beastly, and of a brutal mode of living, they do not 
differ from animals in their customs but only in possessing the 
human face. They are whiter than other races of these islands. 
The cloves grow in another island which is smaller^ and is 
called Tidory, the tree on which it grows is like the box or 
buxo. When the cloves are ripe on the trees they stretch doaks 
or sheets on the ground and sweep the tree, and the inhabitants 

> Or Colayres and giravales secordingto another reading. 
' Lcs noxdeabe. 
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gather the most they can. The country is of earth clay and 
sand ; it is so near the line that the north star cannot be seen, 
and then tliry sail hy certain stars which the orientals are ac- 
cuatomed to. And having departed from here to another 
second isle, there we the four Christians and some Malays re- 
mained ; and there the King of Maluco shewed great honour 
to Fran^ Serano, the be&renamed captain^ and married him 
with honour to his daughter, and to the others who wished 
to go he gave permission to go and see the city and 
island of Java. On the road we found an island which is 
called Borney, which is fifty leagues from Maluco, and it is 
somewhat larger than Maluco, and much lower. Its people 
adore idols, they are rather white, and go dressed with shirts 
like those of sailors, and in face they are like the people of 
the city of Cayro : they dress in camlets. 

From this island we went to another and took other 
mariners. In this country there grows much camphor, be- 
cause there are many trees in which it grows, and from there 
we set out to the island of Zaylon, at which we arrived in 
three days ; and so the mariners whom we took in Borney 
carried a map for navigating, and they had a needle and 
loadstone, and a chart in which they had many lines and 
strokes at which we were greatly amazed, and spoke to them 
of it in the Malay hu^puige : and the north star having dis- 
appeared from us in those countries the mariners told us that 
they guided themselyes throughout all that region by five 
stars, principally by one star opposite to the north to which 
they continue to navigate, and for this they always carry a 
needle and loadstone because that stone always follows the 
north, towards which they continue to sail, and it never turns 
away from the norths and they look on it on that account i 

1 This pagiage is Importsnti Los asarineros q. tonnsmof en bonwy 

llevaban curta de marcar e trayan una aguja y piodra yman e una carta 
en q. trayan mucbas rayas e lineas de lo qual nos espantamos raucho. 
8ce the Pillars of Ilorcules, by D. Urquhart with respect to the Pheniciaa 
compass. 
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and the mariners of Borneo told us that in that part of that 
island there was a people which used the contrary stars op- 
posite to the northj for their navigation ; and which seemed 
to be almost the antipodes of Tropia and Sarmatia^ and that 
thiB people inhabited in the firigid zone, near the antarctic 
pole» which appeared in that country not to have more than 
four hours of daylight ; for the country is very cold to a 
wonderful degree, on account of the climate being like that 
which exists near the Arctic Pole. 

Having left this island, we went to the island of Java, in 
which we found four hinds of kings, who follow different 
rites, all idolaters, who worship idolsj others the sun, others 
the moon, and others worship the cows, and things to eat, and 
- others worship the devil. There are other races which go 
dressed with cloaks and bornusses of silk and camlet 

There are in this Java some who sell their parents when 
they sec that they are old and decrepit, to another nation, 
who are called canibals or anthropophagi, who are pagans, 
and likewise brothers sell their brothers when they are sick: 
when their recovery is despaired of they bring them out into 
the market-place and sell them to those Caribs, saying that 
man's flesh is brought up with so much care and luxury, that 
it would not be in reason that the earth should consume it. 
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NOTE TO DESCRIPTION OF PRECIOUS STONES. 

I haw read wiih great interoBt the passages of the manuieript relating 
to precious stone!?, and I have admired their oonacieiitioiif appnciaUoii 
and exactness in details. 

A doubt was raised with respect to stones of combined colours; they do 
exist, but are hj no means valued in Europe. 

The proportiona of the prioea in ngaid to weights, an itHl ivtj exact 
as to the Indian market, and uncut stonee. 

Experiments similar to those here desoribed have been made in Europe, 
and chiefly in Qerman j, to heighten the colour of gems, rubies especiaUy, 
by exposing them to fire, but their success has been so hazardous, nay 
costly, that speculation has been unwilling to expose itself to so much risk. 

Jargon-corindon or circon was much used in the sixteenth century, 
and if now without valve ; ft has ^ merit of poeseesing the hardness 
of the sapphire. Hbhbt Oapt, 

17, Rue dn Bbdne^, Geneva. Jeweller. 



NOTE TO PAGE 80. 

The Mimldi MS. No. 571, like the Barcelona MS., has : "y las naos de 

alii se enpeguen el dicho yncenso el qual le yale alll de cientocloqiienta 

mn el quintal." But the Munich MS. No. 570 has : "e las naos desta 
ccsta son evihrcadas en el c vale el quintal de ciento o ciento y Ganquenta 
reaes en la tierra en donde nace." 

So that the meaning of the passage is that the ships are caulked or 
pitched with this herb or gum. 



NOTE TO PAGE 36. 

The Munieb MS. No. 671 is like the Barcelona MS., bub the M& 
NOb 670 givet this list of places : — " Lefete, quesebey, tabb, berobo, 

cal, cor, juza, mohymacim, lima, horbaz, alguefa, carmoni, cohmo- 
barque, conch, conga, ebrahemi, xenaa, menacio, xamyle, ley tau, bam- 
tani, doam, loram," and leaves out the words which in the other two 
MSS. follow after the names of Queubi, Camoni, and Ebrahemi. From 
this MS. No. 670 it is dear how iabla got into the mape. 
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NOTE TO PAQE 93. 

DevkdMhi, fanniM dM PhgodM, servantes dcs dieuz. Ch*p. 17. 

Ce sont ordinairement les tisserants qui youent leurs filles aux 
pagodes, les parents ne leur demandent pas pour cela leur consente- 
mmt, ils n'attendent {«• mteie qu'elles ioient en age da 1« donner, 
puiiqa* ill les dettinent au Mnriee dei di«ax dte qu'ellei eomnienoeiit 
de naltare : ils ont grand soin de les preparer il cet 6tat par un oontinnel 
exereice de la danse, da chant, et des jeux ; il j a un mattre expr^ 
de ces exercises, qui enscigno les jcuucs fillcs quo Ton a destinees 
et devouees aux pagodcs, et qui les dirigent dans les c4r6monie8 : 
lorsqu' ellea sont devenues devadashi, c'est k dire servantes des dieux, 
loraqu* dies ont atteint T&ge de 9 ou 10 ans, leun pdres Tont oonTier 
toutea les caatet de venir aasister k la conization de leun fiUe*. On les 
eondnit idffiiinellement & la pagode, devaat d^jr eateer dies donnent 1^ 
tout le monde dee marques de leur baibiletS dans la danse, dans le 
chant, et dans le jeu, et selon qu'on est content d'elles on leur fait des 
presents, ensuite ellcs cntrent dans la pagode, elles so prosterneiit devant 
les dieux. Les Brahames «jui sont \h prC'sens, les font relever, allors le 
pretre offre la tiUe aux dicux, cu leur disant, Seigneurs voil^ une fille 
que je Tons offire, daigucz la prendre pour Totre serrante. Le Bzahamo 
offieiant met dans la main de la fille un pea de Tizooniron, et un pea de 
I'eau qai a serri Ik laver Tidole : elle delaye tout cela ensemUe, et elle 
s*ai met au front pour marqaer qu^elle se deroue d'elle-mdme a?ee 
joye pour etre toute sa vie la servante des dieux. Cette cer^monio sup- 
pose que c'est si la pagode de Siva qu'elle se devoue particulierement, 
car si c'est ji, la pagode de Vishnou elle se met Ic tirounamam' et on lui 
fait boiro un peu de I'eau dans laquelle il y a quelques feuilles de Tou- 
laehi qui est ane esp^ de basilio. Bnsaite soit que ce soit dans Tune 
ou dans Tautre pagode, le Bzahamme officiant delaye dans un bassin de 
cuivre un pea da sandale avec de I'eau qui a servi ik Hdole, et il en jette 
avec les doigts sur la fille. Oela marque la cons6cration pailkite. II met 
au col one guirlaude qui a servi il I'idole pour luy temoigiier qu'elle est 
agr6able aux dieux et qu'ils I'ont prise sous leur protection : le Bra- 
hamme luy dit qu'elle est pr^entemenc Devadashi, et qu'il Texhorte 
Ik se comporter en digne servante des dieux, apr&s cela elle se prosterne 
de?ant Tidole : le Brahamme la fidt relever et oidonne % ses parents ^ 
Tailer eonduire dans nna maison partieuli^ qui est proclw la pagode, 
les parents j donnent du Bethel aux convies et zei^esit toutes les 
devadachis. Toutes cellos qui sont ainsi consacrees aux pagodes ne 
peuvent jamais se marier, nj elles ne peuvent plus reioumer k leurs 

' Line across the forehead. 
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lamiUes, ny en hunter. BUat font profession d'etre publiques % tout 
le monde, et les raalabares croyent qu'il y a du morite d'habiter avec 
les servantes des dieux. Ellcs n'oitt point parmy dies de 8up<3rieureB ; 
chacuuu fait son menage scpareinent si ellcs vculent on tire leur sub- 
sistancc dcs rovcuus dc la pagodc, mais cc u'est pas ce qui les enrichit 
beftucoup ; lo commwoe charnel qu*elle0 entretieimeiit ftveo tout le 
monde leur est bien plua luentif, et ceUes qui font idnii fortune out 
grand soin de ae bien habiller et de 8*orner de pendants d'oreillet, de 
colliera et d'anneaux d'or, et de cercles d^argent aux bras et aux pieds 
I'einploy des Bevadashis et d'aller trois fois le jour ^ la pagode, c'est 
i\ dire le matin vers le midi et le soir, qui sent les temps que ce font les 
sacrifices et les ceremonies de la pagodc, dies y danscnt et chantent, et 
font des jeux pour le divertissement dca dieux ; elles font la meme chose 
auz proceanoDB, et auac mariages. 

Tout est odieuz et eviminel dans 1» condition de oes Peradubis, la 
cruaut^ des ptees qui forcent la Ubert6 de leun en&nts, I'impi^ti des 
p^res qui prostitucnt leurs fiUea." 

The above extract is taken from a manuscript in the Royal Library, 
Munich, No. 1K)5 (Gall. GGG), called La Religion des Malabares ; it is 
supposed to have been written between 1705 and 1720, and to have be- 
longed to the MiBsiotis Etrang^res ; later it was presented by the Abbe 
€16tuent to the libraiy of the Oratoire St. Honor6. The M & oontains 
d46 pages and three parts. The fiist is an ezpositioii of Ohristian 
doctrine ; the second of the Malabar religion ; the third sets forth the 
doctrinal differences between the Christians and Hindus, and shows how 
to proceed in arguing with the latter. The whole tenour of the book 
is, however, chiefly an attack on the Jesuits, whom it accuses of laxity, 
and of having sought to multiply the number of Christians rather than 
to secure the truth. It reprpacbM them with allowing Christian 
Malabars to play musical instruments in the pagodas, and pagan 
Malabars to play their instruments in Christian churches, and with 
having allowed various idolatrous ceremonies to have become perpetuated 
under a fresh dedication. This tenour of the MS. is the cause stated in 
a manuscript note by Abb6 Clement, for the book having been removed 
from the missions ctrangdres when the credit of the Jesuits prevailed, 
and caused the departure from that establishmeut of the missionaries 
who were hostile to that body. ¥nm this work marriage seems to have 
be6n more general amongst the Malabars than would be supposed from 
the account of the early Portuguese ▼oyagers in which much stress is 
iMd upon the absence of marriage amongst the nairs. This missionary 
in treating of divorce amongst the Malabars says the husband retains the 
children, if there are any, and the wife returns to tbc husband the (ah/ 
which she had round her neck (probably the jewel which has been men- 
tioned in the text ;) and she resumes her dower if she brought any at her 
marriage. Amongst other objectionable practices of the Jesuits, blamed 
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in this work, is the having adopted the Malabar name of BuOQllMOWeii 

(signifying Lord of all) for the True God, since Sarunasiircn is properly 
applied to Siva because he is the first huuian form which Cnrsa (or the 
most subtle of the five elements) took on formiug the world ; whilst the 
True God is neitt^er Carsa nor &iy&, and Sarunasuren is the name ot an 
idol. 

Ouia u fiirtlier dofloibed m raprcme intelligenee, the aonl of the 
univene, and the moit subtle of the fire elements, mter, fir^ earth, 

air, and wind, and is said to have taken a human form trhieh he called 
8hiva ; and as Shiva was to disappear into Sattyaloguen or the most 
perfect heaven, he transformed himself into another human figure which 
he named Roudra, and also in others called Vishnou aud Broumha. 
Carsa filled these three persons with intelligence, in order that they 
might remain in the world with men. Section dt Ut dwiniU da Jftifa- 
boTM «f de lew fauue TWniKI. Maycereni, the name of the third person 
of the Indian trinity given in the text, does not appear in this work, 
and may be an epithet of Rudra. The following is one of the most 
remarkable passages in this manuscript, and is much in accordance 
with M. E. Burnouf's recent publications in the Revue dcs deux Mondes. 
" Et comme ils ite rendent en particulier aucun cultc €:vt6rieur u Carsa, 
ils croyeut Ic dudommager sufiisament par celui <^u'iis reudent k tous 
les dieuz ; on voit par & oombien l*erreur aTOUgle I'esprit des hommes 
qui s*61oignent dn Tray Dieu. II n'est personne qui ne coavienne que la 
cause est plus noble que son effet. Si done ils snpposent que ces dienx 
sont les efTets de la puissance de Carsa, pourquoi leurs rendcnt-ils plus 
deculto qu'h. ce Dieu, qu'ils disentetre le principo do toutechose. N*est> 
CO pas faire de Carsa un dieu chim6ri<]ue ?" p. 539. 

The reader may see in Mr. Frank's book on the Kahbaia, with 
respect to the Adam Kadmon, how much Hindu ideas, and especially 
the Hindu tiieory of the fonm&tion of the world, had penetrated into 
8jria» and corrupted the Jews, before the Christian era. 
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Abyssinia, Id 
Aden, m 
Afuni, Ifi 
Albuquerque, 4fi 
Amber, 1 65 
Andavat, 
Angoxe, 2 
Ava, IBfi 

Bacavar, B2 
Bahrein Island, 37 
Banda, 14 

Bandan Islands, 192, IM ' 
Banians' aversion to destroy life, £11 
Barbesy, fhJ 
Basal or, 82. 
Baticala, 12 
Baxay, fiii 
Bengal, MR 
Betel, 13 

Bijanagur, hH. ; its just administra- 
tion, as 
Bramans, their customs, 121 
Brava, its republic, Li 
Bueneo, S(>4 
Buendari, (M 
Burmah, JiiL 



Calicut, 152 
Camaran island, 26 
Cambay, 55, 64 
Cananor, 149, 150, 151 
Cannibals, 190, iiifj 
Celebes, 203 
Ceylon, IQQ 

Chalderan, battle of, 40 
Champa, 204 
Champaver, 52 
Chaul, Gil 
China, 190, lfl2 
Chittagong, US 
Cinnamon, 212 
Cintacola. IS 
Cloves, ]84i 212 

Coinage of Ormuz, 4a ; Baticala, 

ai ; Narsinga, 86 
Comorin Cape, its church, 163 



Dabul, 21 
Dalaqua, IS 
Darada, 71 
Decan, 62 
Delhy, 28 
Denvy, CS 

Biquirmale mountain, 177 

Diu, battle of, 61 

Duels in Southern India, 8Q 

Elephants, their price, 168 ; way of 

catching, 107 
Erecanguy, 182 ; mode of selection 

of damsels by the king, lfi3 

Fartak country, 28, 29 

Gandos, hill tribes of Central In- 
dia, 6S 
Guardafun, 16 
Goa,2fi 
Goyari, 63 
Guzerat, 50^ ^ 

Hindu marriages, 54^ Trinity, q3 
Horses, their price, 76, 82 ; fed on 
dried fish, 42 ; on cooked grain, Hii 
Hussein, Admiral, 25, 62 
Humpbacked maids of honour, 2o2 

Idolatrous rites, 03 
Ismail 8hah, his rise and policy, 
38,39,40 

Java, 192 
Jiddah, £fi-27 
Joghis, 99, 100, mi 
Junks, 206 

Keddah, 1£2 

Kulam, 157. 172 ; king's guard of 
women, 173 

Lapidaries, Ceylon, 169 
Limadura, 66 

Madagascar, 13, 14 
Magadoxo, I£ 



INDEX. 



Malabar, mi 
Malaca, Uhl 

Maldive islands, IGA ; division of 
by the king, 103 ; customs, 104 ; 
king's coronation oath, 101; his 
funeral ceremonies, llM ; clerks 
and writing, 110; king's waiting 
women, 111 ; their festival on 
king's accession, ib. ; king's cus- 
toms, 113; justice, 1 IH 

Malays, m. 

Mandabad, 71 

Manfia, lA 

iMangalor, &2 

Marepata, 177 

Martaban, lft/> 

Maylepur, encroachments of the 

sea, 174 
Medina, 22 
Mekkah, 23, iM 
Melinda, 12, 12 
Mokhah, 2fi 
Moluccas, lii2 
Mombaza, ll^ L2 
Monomotapa, Oi I 
Mozambique, 9^ ID 
Musk, adulteration of it, IQl 

Nairs, 124 ; customs, 121 
Narsinga, Si ; council, 80. ; king's 

household, HI ; punishment of 

high officers, 8Q ; army, ib. ; 

vivandi^res, Oil ; enlistment, 01 ; 

king's method of carrying his 

subjects to the wars, Qfi 
Nestorians, l£2 
Nicobar islands, ISili 

Onor, 19 
Orissa, 98, 112 

Ormuz, 32 et seq,; council, M; blind 
kings, 11 ; council put down by 
Albuquerque, 17 

Pahang, IM 
Palccate, 176 
Pardan coins, tLl 
Patemshi, ii& 
Pearl fishery, Uil 
Pegu, IBA 

Pepper, its price, 207, '21& 
Porcelain manufacture, 1H5 
Portuguese piracy, 46^ 72^ 73 



Prester John, 13 

Price of drugs, 220, 22i, 222; 
eagle wood, 221 ; elephants, l£fi; 
horses, 76, 8a ; pepper, 217, 218 ; 
rice, ii2 ; rubies, 2111 ; spices, 
220. 221. 222 

Quicksilver trade, 81^ 174 
Quilacare, self-immolation of its 

king, 112 
Quiloa, 10^ 11 

Rajputs. !hi 
Ravel, 61 
Rice, kinds of, 82 
Rubies, 168^ liia 

Sael, UA 

Self-torture by girls, OS 
Shehir. 3, 4, 30 
Siara, iss 
Sinai, mount, 22 

Socotra. its Christians, 2S ; its 

Amazons, 20 
Sofala, 1; cotton cultivation, Q 
Suez, 21 
Sumatra, 135 
Sunda, mfi 
Surat, SI 

Suratiraangalor, 6Si 
Suttee, ai 

Taborine, sacred stone worn by 

Joghis, 101 
Tanasery, Ififi • 
Thomas, St., his miracles, 160, 

161, m ; his death, 125 ; his 

Christians, 12£ .r 
Tree which produces poison and 

the antidote, Illl 

Ucique islands, 3^ 4, 5 • 

Voyage of Francisco Serrano from 
5lalacca, 221 » 

Weights, Portuguese and Indian, 

223 

Zanzibar, 14 
Zeyta, 12 
Zimbao, 2 
Zuama, 8 
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